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LETTER    I. 


MAYENCE. 


On  emerging  from  the  mountainouis 
scenes,  through  which  the  Route  Na-^ 
poleon  had  followed  the  brink  of  the  Rhine 
as  far  as  Bingen,  we  entered  the  vast  rich 
plain,  here  and  there  diversified  by  undu- 
lating hills,  which  stretches  nearly  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach.  As  I  shall  probably  re- 
visit the  banks  of  the  Rhine  on  my  return, 
you  shall  then  hear  some  description  of 
their  beauties,  which  may  comparatively  be 
said  to  cease  at  l^ngen.  Our  road  now  lay 
through  cheerful,  stiff,  avenues  of  fruit- 
trees.  The  hiUs  of  the  Rhingau  rose  in  a 
fine  amphitheatre  on  the  opposite  sidfe  of 
the  river;  and  the  ripe  harvest,  which  the 
peasants  were  just  beginning  to  cut,  gave 
an  air  of  fertility  to  the    flat  uninclosed 
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district.  We  stopped  at  Ingelireim,  a  neat 
little  borough  governed  by  a  burgomaster, 
whom  we  had  the  honour  of  meeting  on  a 
visit  at  the  inn,  where  his  dignity  was 
acknowledged  by  the  fair  hostess  and  her 
fat  spouse,  with  a  profusion  of  "  Herr 
burgomeisters^^  and  ceremonious  civilities, 
of  which.  Title  —  whether  first  or  fourth 
rate  —  is  never  defrauded  in  Germany, 
Ingelheim  was  one  of  the  many  residences 
—  an  Irbhman  would  s^y  birthrplaces  ~^qf 
Charlemagne ;  for  srnne  traditions  givjB.  it, 
in  common  with  almost  a$  many  towns  as 
claimed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  great  Poet, 
the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  honour ; 
and  a// decorate  a  splendid  palace  whach  the 
grim  Sovereign  bui]it  here,  with  a  hundred 
columns  brought  from  Ravenna;  a£id  Roiuie. 
Thi&  palace,  of  which  some  s%ht  remakts 
are  still  standing,  was  the  scene  of  the 
well-known  romantic  amours  of  th^  monr 
arch's  fair  daughter  Bertha  with  Eginard 
his  secretary. 

The  Grothic  towers  and  belfries  of  the 
old  Ecclesiastical  Capital  rose  befor?  us 
with  a  gloomy  state  across  the  plain^  as  we 
Approached  ;  but  on  entering^  it,  the  draw- 
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bridge^  the  ditches,,  the  sentinels  and  ex- 
aminings  pf   pa^^ports,    reminded   one  of 
the  ^military  reign    which   has    succeeded 
to  thflt  of  the  church.      The   old  city  is 
large,  rambling,  and  irregular  j  the  .streets 
generally  lofty,    narrow,  and    dirty^  with 
the  exception  of  the   Grosse  Bleiche,  or 
Great  Bleaching  Place,  a  handsome  wide 
street,  running  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  towards  the  Rhine,  terminating  in  a 
cheerful  Place  planted  with  trees.     In  spite 
of  its  general  dsirkness  and  dirt, :  Mayence 
h.,aoLpo«„gch«act«ofdec.yed'eo^ 
sequence, .   For  the  cidevant  second  Ecclen 
silastical  City  in  Europe,  it  has  few  remh 
nants  of  striking  splendour ;    but  its  old 
Cathedral,    shattered  by   the  balls  of  the 
&mous  siege,  its  large  churches,  and  deso-* 
late  red  Palace  on  the  Rhine   excite   an, 
interest  in  their    decay.      Stately  housea 
hal^inhabited,  or   occupied   by  chandlersr* 
shops  —  handsome   public   buildings    coia^ 
verted  into    dirty     Casernes    and    reeking 
Ciifes — here  and  there  a  heap  of  tuins  un- 
touched'since  the  bombardment,  or  a  public 
square'  presenting  forlorn  chasms,  remind 
one  of  the  better  days  of  the  city,    and 
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of  the  calamities  which  have  reduced  it  to 
ks  present  state,  not  of  tranquil  but  bustling 
decay.  Doctor  Moore,  when  he  visited 
Mayence  thirty  years  ago,  remarked  the  ele- 
gant Abbes  with  their  handsome  equipages, 
and  the  well-behaved  troops  who  appeared 
kept  under  by  the  Ecclesiastics.  The 
Chapter  and  the  Grenadiers  have  now 
changed  places.  You  see  the  meagre  oc- 
cupants of  the  pillaged  stalls  skulking  to 
Mass  in  threadbare  soutanes,  their  looks 
proclaiming  them  no  longer  the  monopo^ 
lizers  of  the  old  Hock  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  while  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
Soldiers,  to  the  number  of  14,000,  are  riot- 
ing in  the  insolence  of  lawless  superiority. 
The  cafes,  the  billiard-rooms,  the  promen- 
ades are  crammed  with  these  smoking  and 
swaggering  guests,  come  to  give  a  sort  of 
unhallowed  vivacity  to  the  mouldering 
haunts  of  the  Monks.  The  University 
Building  is  a  Barracks,  and  Hospitals  and 
Guard-Tooms  strike  one  at  every  corner* 
The  Bishop  of  Mayence,  appointed  by  the 
Pope  and  subject  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse,  i&  a  poor  Prelate  of  little  conse- 
quence, rarely  residing  in  his  See  j  where* 
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the  Governor  and  Generals  rule  supreme. 
The  majority  of  the  troops  are  now  lodged 
in  Barracks,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  are,  notwithstanding,  dis« 
contented  with  their  guests.  The  Austrians 
are  too  stupid,  and  the  Prussians  too  me- 
chans  and  too  proud:  the  former  are  preferred 
— -  but  the  fault  found  with  both  is  —  that 
they  have  no  money  to  spend  When  you 
hint  at  the  past  times  of  the  French  troops, 
the  countenance  of  the  townsman  often 
bri^tehs :  "Ah !  that  was  a  different  thing. 
I  don't  know  how  it  was  — bread  was  haJf 
its  present  price  — there  were  as  many 
Jlorins  spent  then  as  kreutzers  now''  — 
'"  Sdcre  Dieu^  ces  diables  avoient  toujaurs  di 
V argent^  —  said  a  poor  fellow,  whose  ap- 
pearance was  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
dissatisfaction.  A  keen,  ragged,  barber,  who 
performed  the  functions  of  Sacristan,  was 
much  fonder  of  entertaining  us  with  the 
grievances  of  the  town's  people,  than  the 
history  of  the  Virgins  and  Saints  in  a 
Church  he  showed  us.  He  was  transported 
to  find  a  sympathizing  listener.  His  story 
wjbIs  the  same :  the  French  knew  how  to 
^pend  their  money — but  these  Austriaop 
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were  brutes -*— they  hougiit  nothing' faitt 
Ijeer  and  tobaoco  — and  die  Prussians  vrett' 
s«iich  faquint  and  so  proud  liiere  ww  nor 
speaking  to  them  without  die  chanoe  of 
being  knocked  down ;  and  their  he  would 
laundi  into  almse  of  the  latter,  and  ridi'^ 
cuie  of  the  former,  in  phraseotogy  not  *he 
most  seemly,  and  conveyed  in  a  confidential 
half-whisper  apparendy  proceeding  froln  \m 
habitual  appr^ension  of  a  Grenadier  at  his 
dibow.  The  Austrians  and  Prussians,  who 
detest  each  other.  Were  at  first  continually 
disturbing  the  city  with  their  broils.  The 
most  dangerous  of  these,  which  tihre  news- 
papers detailed,  was  however  caused  by  an 
Hungarian  regiment,  complete  barbariasis, 
with  whom  it  was  impossible  to  live 
peaceably,  and  who  are  now  removed. 
The  animosities  of  the  troops  are  now 
isomewhat  softened  by  habit,  and  military 
regulations.  They  associate  pretty  gene- 
Tally,  but  not  very  cordially.  Prussian 
conceit  and  vivacity  sometimes  treat  the 
humdrum  gormandizing  Austrian  leather  om- 
ceremoniously.  A  ^Prussian  officer  drinking 
with  some  Austrians,  joined'  in  toasting 
military  exploits  with  som^  cordiality,  wfaeia 


JSD  j^^t^ria^,  hy  way  <lf  com^ldm&c^  pro? 
posfsd  t]^^  ii6^th  t>f  the  battle  of  Wdterloo^ 
ar^v^QUfit^  theme  of  Prussian  ^pride — calling 
to  the  w^er  to  brL^g  iU  bottle  of  <i^^m-^ 
pag^«  and  six  glasses.  The  Fmssian  taking 
fire  ;at  the  paltrj  honour  inteaded  for  his 
acbie¥ement&9  bawled  out  with  a^  exprest- 
mm  of  ccwatempt,  "  fcring  Dae  six  bottles  of 
CSbanQ|uigne  awl  on^  .^ass/'  .  , 

.   H/he  policy  of  dividing  a  large  GanrispQ 

* 

faetw^si^  inv^elbwat^  enemies,  and  of  sepiir; 
mting  it  from  tibe  possession  of  the  Townt 
m&y  Justly  be  qi^estioned ;  but  the  Fortresfif 
was  pttdned  i^pcm  as  one  of  the  centreis  c^ 
sti^ngth  of  the  <xeicman  Confederation,  land 
it  is  foimd  less  objectionable  for  the  military 
and  the  inhabitants  to  garrison  it  with  the 
troops  of  the  two  principal  powers  thg«i  wkh 
motley  contingents  of  the  great  and  little 
l^;ate6.  The  i^rand  Duke  of  Hesse,  too, 
willin^y  tak^  the  acquisition  of  the  city 
and  a  fine  arrondissement  of  the  ancient 
French  Di^artment  of  Mont  Tonnerre, 
subject  to  this  drawback.  On  any  rupture^ 
luiwever,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  biiJ 
Citjf  is  sure  io  become  a  scene  of  bloody 
fteoggfesi  and  to  fall  into  the  h^^n^s  of  thf^ 
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strongest  party.  Mayence  aftd  the  [district 
extending  along  the  banks  of.  the  Rhine 
from  Bingen  to  Worms,  of  which  it  is  the 
Capital,  are  now  under  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  Grand  Diike  of  Hesse's 
Council  of  Regency,  headed  by  a  President. 
The  French  governed  the  whole  depart- 
ment by  a  Prefect,  a  Sub-Prefect,  and  one 
or  two  Sub-Officers ;  but  German  form  em- 
ploys about  forty  Counsellors  of  Regency, 
bailiffs,  upper  bailiffs,  and  other  statesmen 
in  detail,  who  pocket  salaries,  and  clog  the 
movements  of  government.  The  people 
of  the  Province,  are  in  general,  however, 
contented  with  their  new  Sovereign;  and 
the  citizens  would  be  more  so  if  they  were 
not  incommoded  by  the  troops ;  but  town's 
people  and  rustics,  all  look  back  to  the 
mild  nile  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Princes,  as  to 
bright  days  almost  forgotten  in  the  chang- 
ing calamities  which  have  succeeded  them. 
**  Parbleuj  dlors  nous  Stions  bieuj^  exclaimed 
a  dirty  descguvrS  citizen,  whose  drawling 
Germanized  French  showed  that  he  had 
belonged  to  the  old  regime.  The  liberal 
government  of  the  Grand  Duke,  however, 
which  has  wisely  left  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
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trial  by  jury,  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  other 
French  improvenients  on  the  footing  he 
found  them  with  slight  modifications,  gives 
pretty  general  satisfaction.    The  inhabitants 
of  Mayence,  and  the  whole  Province,  are  of 
course  chiefly  Catholics ;  but  though  now 
subject  to  a  Protestant  Prince,  they  have 
nothing  to    complain  of  on  the  score  of 
religion  —  they  are   as   well  off  as  under 
the  French.  —  Their  religion  is  no  longer 
an   aristocratical   and  splendid  one— -the 
days  of  luxurious  Chapters  are  gone  by  — * 
but  they  have  the  freest   toleration   and 
every  privilege  of  Protestants — their  pastors 
and  schools    are   upon   an   equal   footing.^ 
In  short,  the  new  Hessians  on  this  side  the 
Khine  are  so  well  contented  with  their  con-^ 
didon,  that  they  have  refused  to  sign  the 
general  Address  to  the  Diet  for   the  re^ 
storation    of    the    States  -^asserting   that 
they  have  every  reason  tQ  hope  for  what  is 
Just  from  a  Prince  who  has  shown  himself 
so  liberally  disposed  towards  them.      This 
is  the  conduct,   however,    of  green  poli-* 
ticians,  who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  appre- 
ciate security  for  the :  future   as   well    as 
present  comfort 
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of  the  G^tfaedral  are  t^if^iierable  iQkJeetor^'>i| 
di^  W3:etohed  fi^paare  tm  iha  eeitH^e  ctf  tUft 
toffim^cfilijsd  B^sth  thebari^ows  andbiiaiketsig^A 
littering  market,  and  thronged  with  paMel^ 
gers  of  all  qualities.  The  roemfiesfi  &£  the 
lower  raaoks,  the  white  %Aja6triii,n,  and  tkaei 
blue  Prussian,  uniforms,  hei^e  and  iher&^a 
pirowiii^  gendarvne^  aje^  however^  tJbe  pre^ 
d«HninaDt  featiares.  The  Cathedrid  haa 
nothing  very  stiMcing  iti  its  aordiitecture 
heyanidalieavy  masiaivegrandew.;  and  aftesc 
the .  snperi)  Gothic  edi&ces  of  the  Niethe]>^ 
hmdb  it  b  iby  4io  means  j^exriarkabla  It  t:ou«r 
t»».»>me  Lere.tu%«»l  h»d«>mem.oa- 
ments  of  the  Elec^ons^  isi  whose  arms  the  old 
Sacristan  begged  us  to  remark  the  wheel 
taken  from  the  firi^  J^ectpr,  who  exercised 
the  parofession  of  a  whet^-wdght.  Besides 
Attiert  of  Brandenburg  and  other  men  of 
celebrity,  Eastrada,  the  wife  of  Charle- 
magne,  is  buried  here,  and  honoured  by  an 
inscriptioni  which  I  was  not  linguist  enough 
to  decypher.  We  did  not  omit  paying  due 
r^spqct  to  the  small  sto»e  erected  to  Henrj? 
Erauedbb,  Jng&ce^  "  Pmise  the  LucUeB^] 
the  old  Minnesinger  and    Caiion^  who^ 


surname  vouches  for  the  gallantry  of  his 
poems.  The  fair  Ladies  of  Mayence 
showed  their  appreciation  of  their  Bard  by 
bearing  him  to  his  Grave,  and  inundating 
his  bier  with  tears  and  xed  wine. 

You  know  the  celebrity  which  Mayence 
has  acquired  by  the  invention  of  Printing. 
The  scite  of  Giitenb^'s,  the  Frinte/s 
house,  is  bow  not  nnappropriaitely  occufHed 
hy  ilie  Casino  and  the  Cabmet  de  Leeturei 
while  J^a«st's  is  degreed  i«to^  low  imi. 
Jnst  at  the  invention  of  Printing  broke 
out  the  terrible  war  {or  the  Electorate  be- 
tween Itidier  of  Isenbourg  and  Adolphuat 
of  Nassau.  llie  print^s  were  obliged^ 
AmcHig  others,  to  emigrate,  and  this  helped 
to  spread  the  in&nt  art  among  the  citiee  of 
Germany. 
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We  crossed  the  Rhine  by  the  fine  bridge 
of  boats  from  Mayence  to  Cassel,  a  small 
but  fortified  place5  where  neat  new  houses 
are  starting  from  the  black  ruins  of  the  last 
bombardment.  The  Rhine  has  here  a. 
majestic  appearance:  it  is  at  least  half  a 
mile  broad,  and  its  stately  bed  lies  before 
the  eye  for  a  considerable  reach  each  way. 
Opposite  Mayence,  the  Main  unites  its 
tranquil  stream,  which  any  where  but  by 
the  side  of  the  Rhine  would  be  a  noble  river. 
Both  sides  of  the  Rhine  are  now  once  more 
German ;  but  it  is  not  till  you  have  passed 
the  river  that  you  begin  to  feel  yourself 
fairly  in  Germany.  As  far  as  Mayence, 
francs  and  Napoleons  are  more  in  circu- 
lation than  the  German  money;  but  the 
toll  is  demanded  on  the  opposite  side  in 
kreuizersy  a  little  coin,  sixty  of  which  make 
a  florin.      At   Mayence  you  find  French 
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tjafes,  French  restaurateurs,  and  are  pes- 
tered with  the  little  blackguard  commis^ 
saires  whose  manifold  resources  of  activity 
seem  exclusively  of  French  growth.  Every 
body  at  Mayence  speaks  French,  bad  dr 
good ;  at  Cassel,  only  here  and  there  an 
individual ;  and  after  passing  the  Main  at 
Kostheim,  you  would  be  puzzled  to  find 
one  in  a  hundred  who  could  anfitwer  the 
simplest  question. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  change  of 
character  which  many  features  of  the  scene 
present  on  arriving  on  the  right  bank. 
You  appear  in  another  world,  as  you  touch 
the  commencement  of  the  sandy  plains 
which  seem  to  assure  you,  you  are  really  in 
Germany.  The  boat  in  which  you  pass  th0 
Main  on  the  road  to  Darmstadt,  affords 
specimens  of  that  stillness  and  slowness 
with  which  every  thing  here  is  transacted- 
One  quarter  of  an  hour  is  occupied  in 
expectation  of  its  arrival  from  the  opposite 
side ;  another  in  passing  a  river  about  half 
as  wide  and  rapid  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor* 
Your  postilion  drives  in.  You  are  punted 
across  by  three  or  four  heavy  boatmen, 
without  the  exchange  of  a  syllable.     The 
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iare  Is  fixjedr— no  more  isf  demanded ;  ycm 
psy:  it^  and'  teeelve  neither  thanks  noir 
murmurSi  The  postilion  cracks  his^  whip^ 
his  hovsm  bittnder  their  own  way  out  ^, 
miile  he  draws  fcKcth  the  fangt£9  and  timf^ 
iixdth  which  a  Grerman  pocket  ib  always  sup^ 
plied^  and  lighte  his  pipe  to  begnife  th^ 
Bm&n  lea^eg  joi:^ey^  through  a  sea  of 
sand  to  Dartnstadt  The  country,  in  spite 
of  its  soil,  is  cultivated  and  moderately 
fertile,  rich  in  orchards,-  the  roads  lined 
with  hixuriant  fruit-trees.  The  peasants 
w^re  at  plough  in  their  quaint  coeked 
hats  and  blue  jerkins,  and  the  women  quit^ 
as^  indiMriousiy  employed  without  thd 
.ame  «i>««itag^  erf  shoes  and  stockings-, 
luxuries  with  whidb;  the  German,  hoisse^ 
wires  dispense  in  &uram©Kv  thoitgh  neat  ift 
^[teii*  appearance,  and  with  few  symptoms 
of  poverty. »  We  were  now  again?  in  th€ 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse^  annouui^ed  by  th^ 
Hessian  Lion  on  the  posts  of  the  Cham^ 
G^M  (Turnpike)  boiises^  having  entered 
the  IXiclly  of  Nassau  at  Cassel^  and  quitted 
it  €®  passing  the  Main,  the  boundary  be^ 
tween  the  two  PrincipaBtiesi  Aboi*  tw« 
leagues  from  Darmstadt^   we    entered   a 
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Hobl^  fore^  c^  fir^^  wbidiL;  contimiesriieari^r 
t^  tJbe  to Wn^  A  wilder  sti'ajght  avenue  leads 
^  >  l$ag}»e  throng,  the  rfarest  to  thb 
hftudsoipie  little  eapita).  Tlte  main,  srt^reet^ 
tibij]^0»*q^i:t^rs>  q£  a^  mile  loiig^  an^  hancL' 
^m^^builky  is  »c0ntimiaitiQnro£the  avemiQ 
tb^  /tif^iKfe  of  the  Grand  Dake^»  Cartle, 
finishing:  haofdsomely  the  long  stately  visfca^ 
The'tdwn  is  pleasantly  situated  om  thegrelii 
high  road  from  Frankfort  to  Basle,  in  a  m 
CQiwtry,  i?eHeved  by  the  view  of  the  Berg-* 
sttasse  mountains^  a  few  leagues^  distanoei 
The  handsome  white  buildings,  the  neat 
lodges  of.  the  corp^de^gar^ie^  the  avenues^ 
the  noble  Exercise  Place,  the  wett^ap* 
pointed  troops^  announce  the  importance 
q£  the  residence  of  a  little  court  Thft 
Hletiropolls  of  a  Kttle  sovereigBt -^of  Ge*^ 
msmy,  which  is  generally  maitek  less  thaii 
an  English  provincial  towoi^  has^  a  cu«rio«usi 
«Q^ture  of  sp^ndour  a^d  insignificance} 
assort  of  miniature " elegiance  which  is  peiv 
^ctfy  novel  to  an  Englishjxiaii.  There  is 
u^lhing  in  England  that  resembles:  thesou 
Our  citie^:  are  more  antique^  handsome,  am) 
gloomy,.  0fur  little  towns  more  mean  and 
vulgju: -—a  neat  watering  place^  with  its  re^ 
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gular  buildings,  its  absence  of  the  bustle  of 
trade,  and  its  quiet  gentility,  will  perhaps 
best  bear  a  comparison.  The  resemblance 
may  be  pushed  to  the  inhabitants,  in  one 
single  particular  —  a  sort  of  straitened  ele- 
gance and  economical  show  in  the  manner 
of  life,  which  you  generally  find  among  per- 
sons of  better  family  than  fortune  The  town 
of  Darmstadt  has  increased  rapidly  with  its 
Master's  consequence.  The  Capital  of 
the  old  Landgraviate  of  Hesse  was  a  col- 
lection of  shabby  streets  at  the  back  of  the 
Palace,  as  old-fashioned  and  insignificant  as 
the  title  and  territory,  now  forming  a  dirty 
fatujcbourg  to  the  smart  modern  town  which 
has  grown  up  since  the  territory  has  been 
doubled,  and  the  humble  Landgraviate  has 
started  into  a  Grand  Duchy.  The  little 
Capital  has  thus  like  its  greater  prototypes 
its  Court  End  and  its  City.  The  Palace,  a 
remnant  of  the  humble  Landgraviate,  has 
only  the  merit  of  being  a  little  more 
respectable  than  that  of  St.  James's.  If  it 
.  had  been  completed  on  the  plan  in  which 
two  sides  were  finished  by  the  Grand 
Duke's  grandfather  eighty  years  ago, 
and  the  magnificence  of  which  excited  a 
satirical  remark  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  it 
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WoBldhave  be^i  commodious  and  splendid; 
hmt  Bdlona  found  other  employment  for 
the  Landgrave's  revenues,  and  the  Court  at 
present  reside  in  a  part  of  the  dark,  dirty, 
qancieiri:  building  without  much  ^spl^idouiir 
or  comfort,  whfli^  the  fir^ment  of  the  nev 
Palace  is  appropriated  to  the  Court  Library, 
the  Museums,  &c.  and  forms  a  showy  &ee 
to  the  old  one. 

HospitaMty  is  a  praise  eminendy  due  to  a 
German  Court ;  and  this  is  no  contemptible 
one^  considering  that  k  is  costly,  and  their  le^ 
.  venues  are  by  no  means  enormous.  TheCoiot 
entertainments  at  Darmstadt  are  principally 
-dinners,  to  which  mvitatiens  are  issued  pretty 
lavishly^  Sunday,  being  a  grand  day*,  when 
the  table  is  mwe  than  ordinarily  crc^ded 
(and  splendid.  The  guests  assemble  at  the  old 
fashioned  hour  of  two  o^dock,  in  the  large 
receiving  Saloons  of  l3ie  Palace.  The  Grand 
Duchess  enters,  and  after  half  an  hour  oc- 
cupied by  her  progress  around  the  circle, 
strewing  politenesses  as  she  goes,  the  a- 
change  of  affectionate  kisses  of  greetings 
l>etween  the  members  of  the  Reigning  Fa- 
joiily,  and  of  dvil  speeches  between  the  com* 
pany^  the  party  file  off,  arm  in  arm,  with 
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Imudi  ceremony  to  the  large  dreary  dmilerSfi* 
loon,  where  they  take  their  seats  in  the  order 
of  the  procession,  the  Grand  Duchess  and 
Court  occupying  the  centre  of  the  table.  The 
system  of  a  German  Dinner,  the  same  at 
.  Court,  and  at  the  Table  6!Mte  of  an  Inn — ■ 
bating  the  additional  plate  and  delicacies 
of  the  former — would  have  hit  the  taste  of 
Justice  Greedy,  as  admirably  contrived  for 
the  undisturbed  dispatch  of  the  business  of 
a  meal.     On  sitting  down  you  find  the  table 
well  covered  with  dishes  —  there,  merely 
ito  afford  the  eye  a  preliminary  feast;  an 
instant  transports  them  to  the  side-board, 
.from  whence  they  are  handed,  one  after 
^another,    ready  carved  to   the   company. 
Xn  this  way  the  knife  and  fork  are  kept, 
I  less  in  constant  play  than  constant  work,  with- 
out awkward  interruptions  of  politeness,  by 
:  .»iccesrionoffromfLentofiy^cUwen<^ 
disbes,  beginning  with  mvamble«>up  J 
bouilliy  continued  by  sour  ragouts,  made 
dishes,   creams,    pastry,  &a   summed  up 
r  by  the  substantial  roast  meat     Every  lady 
-and  gentleman  have  their  decanter  of  light 
'Rhenish  or  Burgundy  before  them,  v^nh 
they  drink  without  ceremony  j^nd  the  moye 
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jpreclous  wines  are  himded  round  in  the 
course  of  dinner.  An  attractive  neighbour  is 
thus  the  only  possible  diversion  from  the 
business  in  hand,  which  can  happen  at  a  Ger- 
man table.  The  Germans,  in  fact,  dine  like 
people  who  do  not  breakfast-^ a  meal  much 
out  of  use  with  them,  and  which  rarely  ex* 
tends  beyond  a  light  milk  roll  and  a  ciip  of 
taffee.  The  desert  is  the  conclusion  of  th^ 
dinner — not  a  systematic  recommencement 
—  it  is  soon  dispatched,  and  the  company 
rise  —  for  the  men  have  no  politics  to  talk ; 
a^d  they  prefer  coffee,  liqueurs^  and  the  com- 
pany of  their  ladies  to  toasting  them  in  bump- 
ers  in  their  absence.  The  German  Cookery 
&  seldphi  au  nature^  like  the  English — nor 
delicately  sophisticated,  like  the  French; 
hut  it  is  strong,  and  savoury— full  of  acids 
wd  olios — and,  upon  the  whole,  somewhat 
calculated  for  stout  stomachs,  and  not  the 
iBost  delicate  palates. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  now  an  old 
man,  is  prevented  by  an  infirmity  in  his 
leg  from  taking  a  part  in  the  amusements 
<)£  his  Court.  I  was,  however,  presented  ta 
IdOd,  and  found  his  conversation,  which  he 
turned  on  the  distresses  of  his  subjects  and 
those  of  ndghbouring  countries,  owing  to 
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the  failure  of  the  crops  of  I8I69  rational 
and  sensible.  He  is  pretty  generally  be- 
loved by  his  subjects;  though  here,  as  in 
greater  States,  a  dissatisfied  opposition  look 
for  Ae  remedying  of ,  every  defect  to  the 
golden  accession  of  the  Hereditary  Prince. 
On  some  occasions,  the  Grand  Duke  has 
•din.layed  »»*  firmne^  of  chancer. 
Unlike  odiers,  he  has  always  refused 
promises  of  constitutions  to  his  subjects, 
referring  them  to  the  decisiotis  and  ar- 
rangements of  the  Diet.  In  times  of 
scarcity  he  has  been  firm  in  preventing 
monopolies  and  exportations  of  grain ;  he 
resisted  the  alliance  with  France  as  long  as 
it  was  possible,  and  has  oft^i  thrown  off 
the  habitual  indolence  of  his  character 
where  emergencies  have  called  for  energy. 
In  general,  however,  the  good  old  Frince 
is  too  easily  governed,  too  ready  to  let 
other  matters  take  their  chance,  provided 
his  orchestra  play  in  tune,  and  his  fa- 
vourite songstress  does  not  sing  false. 
«»segri.v^c«.hedoe,hi.be/to.ob-^ 
viate  by  a  personal  attendance  at  rehearsalsy^ 
where  he  presides  with  the  baton  of  Leader 
of  the  band^  beatii^  time  with  an  energy 
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which  he  rarely  displays  about  other  mat- 
ters. An  inharmonious  scrape  at  the 
Opera  is  sure  to  be  detected  by  His  Royal 
Highnesses  critical  ear,  and  the  unhappy  son 
of  Orpheus  never  escapes  a  reprimand  from 
his  Sovereign  behind  the  scenes  after  the 
Act 

Under  this  active  siiperintendance  of  a 
patron  and  professor  in  the  same  high  in- 
dividual, the  Opera  of  Darmstadt  has  risen 
to  high  celebrity ;  and  though  a  club  of 
gentlemen  make  but  bad  theatrical  Ma- 
nagers in  London,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  is  one  of  the  best  in  Germany,  The 
Theatre  is  small,  and  by  no  means  hand- 
some ;  a  Decree  for  a  new  and  more  splendid 
one  has  just  passed  the  sign  manuai,^  to  the 
joy  of  all  but  the  peasants,  who  will  pay 
without  admiring.  The  doors  of  the  Grande 
Saile— where  files  of  Grenadiers  and  Cour^ 
tiers  wait  to  honour  their  Sovereign  and  his 
family  with  a  salute  as  they  pass — open  into 
the  beautiful  English  Garden,  which^  in 
the  long  summer  Evenings  afford^  a  cool 
promenade  to  the  fashionable  world  in  the 
intervals  between  the  Acts.  The  musical 
performances  are  exquisitely  tasteful  and 
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well  managed.  Thie  premiere  cheMteme  i^ 
s  pretty*  interesfrmgy  woman,  with  a  cilear 
.1.  of  ^.imating  shrillness,  whieh  ^ 
•wields  with  a  voluble  ease^  and  aGGora{]ta- 
nies  by  an  air  of  hilarity  and  sentiment^ 
which  would  gain  her  admirers  m  a  more 
extended  sphere:  it  would  be  difficult  to 
|ihd  a .  more  scientific  one.  The  Grand 
I>uke,  the  Court,  and  the  town,  are  just 
now  rejoicing  in  the  acquisition  of  Wild 
from  Berlin,  one  of  the  first  singers  in  Ger- 
many, whose  salary  is  to  be  at  l6ast  equ€tl 
to  that  of  a  General  Officer,  and  only  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  three  or  four  of  the  first 
Dignitaries  of  the  Court.  The  accessories  of 
the  little  Hieatre  are  admirable ;  the  scenery 
sometimes  little  inferior,  on  a  small  scale,  in 
taste,  good  keeping,  and  splendid  execution, 
to  that  of  Covent  Garden.  It  is  principally 
the  work  of  Schonberger,  one  of  the  first 
Landscape  Painters  in  Germany,  the  hus- 
band of  Madame  Marconi  the  singer.  His 
scenes  are  better  than  his  pictures ;  though 
the  last  display  some  genius  principally  in 
exhibiting  the  varied  effects  of  sunlight 
Hipon  3cenery.    The  Germans  call  him  their 
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Oaude,  with  not  half  the  reason  that  Tur- 
ner has  been  styled  the  English  one.  .Ilie 
merchants  of  Frankfort,  and  the  courtiers 
of  Darmstadt,  who  agree  about  Bis  cordially; 
as  vulgar  solidity  and  aristocratic  elegance 
generally  do,  mutually  boast  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  their  respective  orchestras.  Tha 
judgment  of  impartial  critics  appears  to  be, 
that  the  performers  at  Darmstadt  sure  more 
equal,  more  judiciously  assorted,  like  the 
hounds  of  Theseus, 
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<^  Match'd  in  mouth  like  bells  each  under  each : 


but  that  the  Orchestra  of  Frankfort  con- 
tains  several  musicians  of  greater  genius. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Barons  and  the  Bro^- 
kers  mutually  sneer  at  each  other's  cow- 
noisseurship ;  arid  "  Who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  disagree?" 

The  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  whahas 
long  survived  the  bloom  of  female  charms, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  beau- 
ties  of  Germany.  The  pictures  of  her  in 
her  youth  are  exquisitely  handsome ;  and 
her  person  has  still  some  remains  o^  grace. 
Her  manners  are  affable  and  gay ;    sli6 
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has  more  natural  vivacity  than  cultivation^  o(f 
itfind.  She  is  mistress  in  an  eminent  d^ree 
of  all  the  amiable  politenesses  whidbt  ae** 
quire  popularity  in  Court  Circles,  and  adda 
to  them  a  friendlihess  of  disposition  whidb 
gains  her  much  affection. 
^  I  rejoiced  to  have  an  opportunity  of  be^ 
coming  acquainted,  at  Darmstadt^  with  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  women,  and  the 
wife  of  the  most  popular  Prince  of  Greis 
many — the  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxe  Wei- 
man      She  is  the    sister    of   the   Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Schiller,  Wieland,   Goethe,   and  Herder„ 
and  the  ornament  of  the  only  Court  in 
which  literature  hasi  flourished  in  Germany* 
Though  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  German 
States,  the  character  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  and  of  the  enlightened  men  whom 
they  have  assembled  around  them,  have 
spread  the  name  of  Weimar  throughout 
Europe;  a  literary  Court  being  no  slight  phe- 
nomenon in  a  country  where  the  Courts  are 
generally  the  antipodes  of  cultivation  and  in- 
tellectual graces.     The  Grand  Duchess  of 
Weimar  ha9,  however^  displayed  qualities^ 
which  rank  her  much  above  a  mere  $avQ/nt^% 
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Owing  to  her  undaunted  influence^  the 
Orftnd  Duke  was  prevented  from  joining 
Buonapafte,  in  despair  of  the  utility  of 
any  other  conduct  After  the  battle  of 
Jena  had  decided  the  fate  of  the  North  of 
Germany,  when  the  Grand  Duke  was  still 
absent  with  his  army,  the  Duchess  re- 
mained in 'Weimar.  On  the  approach  of 
the  French,  headed  by  Buonaparte,  the 
poor  deserted  women,  and  inhabitants  of 
the  town  flocked  to  the  Castle  for  safety. 
The  gates  were  opened  to  them,  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  sheltered  and  protected 
them  with  the  kindness  of  a  mother.  On 
Napoleon's  entry,  he  summoned  Her  Royal 
Highness  to  abandon  the  Castle  and  attaid 
him.  She  refused;  and  an  order  for.  the 
pillage  of  the  palace  and  town  was  instantly 
issued.  The  Duchess  remained  firm;  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  avert  this  fate  &om 
her  Capital.  She  succeeded  —  her  dignified 
firmness  at  last  induced  the  Emperor  to  wait 
on  her  in  person.  The  interview  between 
Ni^poleon  and  the  Grand  Duchess  mighi 
have  afforded  a  subject  for  the  Historical 
Painter.  Her  noble  deportment  iand  reason^ 
ings  wrought  upon  the  Conqinsror^  and  Jber 
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withdrew  Jiis  a*iiel  order.  The  Grand  Di»- 
cliess  underwent  every  hardship  £:>r  the  9o- 
complishment  of  her  purpose;  ranainwg 
idiut  up  in  the  castle  with  her  lielpless  sub^ 
jects  several  days,  almost  without  the  harei 
necessaries  of  life.  A  triumph  like  this,  of 
the  pure  power  of  character,  over  animosity, 
backed  by  physical  force,  is  one  of  those  rare 
examples  which  sometimes  occur  to  tinge 
history  with  a  tone  of  romancew 

When  I  was  presented  to  thisi  excellent 
woman  I  felt  a  pre-disposition  to  respect 
hCT,  which  the  old-fashioned  dignity  of 
her  appearance,  her  sensible  countenance, 
and  the  almost  quakerJike  simplicity  of 
her  dress  by  no  ™ea„s  diminished.  The 
Grand  Duchess,  now  about  sixty,  has  no 
vestiges  of  beauty— ^  but  her  face  bears  the 
stamp  of  a  character,  decided,  fixed,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  severe  —  an  expression 
which  relaxes,  in  conversation,  into  a  cheer- 
fulness, the  result  at  once  of  good  hu-* 
mour  and  simplicity.  Her  conversation. 
Ife  rational  rather  thaji  gay;  and  she  ap* 
pears  not  to  possess  much  of  what  is  called 
die  amabilite  of  society:  but  there  is 
ihrewd  sense  jb  what  she  says^  and  plain 
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sindetity  in  hier  manner,  quite  of  a-pi€^ 
with  her  almost  rustic  neatness  of  attire, 
and  her  erect  dignity  of  deportment  She 
talked  to  me  of  English  literature,  with 
which  she  had  considerable  acquaintance, 
.having  formerly  cultivated  it  with  industry^ 
On  my  mentioning  that  I  had  learned  Ger- 
man, in  London,  of  a  Saxon,  she  enquired 
particularly  for  his  name,  &c.  as  if  the  title 
of  a  compatriot  interested  her,  and  th6 
good  old  lady  fell,  as  if  involuntarily, 
into  conversation  in  her  own  language^ 
with  a  volubility  that  obliged  me  to  coBr 
fess^  in  French,  my  inability  to  keep  pace 
with  her.  Surrounded  by  ladies,  who  had 
all  the  flaunty  air  of  a  modern  Court,  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar  had  something 
of  the  character  of  a  simple  and  respectabie 
Bourgeoise.  With  her  plain,  high,  mob-cap$ 
brought  down  under  her  chin,  her  white  hand^ 
k«chief  folded  across  her  boson,,  and  he, 
resjpectable  slate^coloured  silk  gown,  she 
would  have  formed  a  subject  for  Hans 
Holbein.  In  her  conversation,  however, 
you  not  only  found  the  easy  self-possession 
of  rank,  but  the  dignity  of  intellect,  and  an 
i^r^t  plai&ness  of  manner,  which 
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ous  Courtiers  called  rusticity^  but  which  ter 
me  was  interesting  for  its  harmony  with  the 
sterling  qualities  which  have  gained  her 
the  veneration  of  Germany. 

In  the  suite  of  the  Princess  I  found  a 
sensible  and  graceful  woman^  the  Countess 

— ,  with  whom  my  neighbourship  at 

tiiie  ceremony  of  a  German  dinner)  gave 
tj[ie  an  opportunity  of  some  pleasant  con-? 
versation.  Her  friend,  Goethe^  the  idol  of 
(^rman  readers,  on  whom  our  northern 

m 

Critics  expended  so  much  gall,  was  naturally 
brought  on  the  tapis.  The  poetical  Baron, 
to  the  no  small  concern  of  the  Germiuti  con^^ 
nqmeurSf  has  just  retired  from  the  direction 
9f  the  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar,  which 
his  taste  had  raised  to  one  of  the  most  dis- 
thiguished  in  Germany.  Amongst  various 
reports  on  the  subject,  some  ascribed  the 
event  to  the  bard's  pertinacious  good 
taste,  which  had  opposed  itself  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  quadruped  performer  who  had 
iigispired  the  Grand  Duke  with  a  strong 
curiosity  to  see  him.  This  is  not  precisely 
the  fact — though  it  is  true  that  a  clever 
canine  Roscius,  like  those  we  have  been 
treated  with  \a  London^  who  could  carry  a 
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Itmthom  ot  knock  at  a  door,  was  the  cause 
ef  a  misuiKleliSitatiding  between  the  poet 
and  his  mast^  ^ilnd^:^^  ^  TV^^toneanif-^ 
mis  ccdestibm  ^fm^  ^^  Goethe's  yearst 
and  decHnii%  ^yit!||^ere  the  immediate 
causes  of  his  jfauillin^  his  theatrical  du^ 
ties  ;  the  dog  ^as  6nly%  graxfamen^  whidi 
hastened  his  resignation.  His  peac6 
is  now  made  with  the  Court,  where 
he  dined  the  day  before  the  departure  of 
the  Grand  Duchess.  The  Countess,  though- 
a  £iend  of  the  Bard,  and  a  member  of  the 
Uiterary  Coterie  at  Weimar,  appeared  to  . 
me  by  m^  means  his  unqualified  admirer. 
The  caustic  comments  of  our  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  have  been  translated  into  thc^ 
German  Journals,  particularly  iato  one  a* 
Wdimar,  the  Editor  of  which  owed  the 
great  Poet  a  grudge  "^j  which,  from  all  ac 
counts,  he  could  not  have  hit  upon  a  more 
efficacious  mode  of  paying  with  interest^ 
Goethe's  character  is  one  of  consummate 
vanity,  and  replete  with  littleness.     The 


*  I  since  understand  diat  the  aggrieved  Bard  has 
taken  a  digjiufied  revesoge  in  publishing  a  translation  pC 
the  critioal  enactments  against  him^  with  the  simple 
comftient,  ^  7%is  the  Englisk  caU  criticism  /" 
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eritic  feund  the  clue  to  many  ai  deep  recesfi 
pf  the  poet'i^  psychological  strucfcure;  touch-^ 
ilig  all  his  sores  with  his  bitter  applications^ 
wd  the  poor  bard  has^  jstnarted  niDt  a  little 
under  this  adroit  discipline.  He  is  not, 
however,  quite  so  generally  pitied  or  defend- 
ed as  I  expected;  for  Goethe,  idolized  as  he 
b  in  Germany,  m  by  no  means  the  object  of 
tlie  universal  love  inspired  by  Schiller* 
People  speak  of  the  latter  with  a  fondness 
and  respect  as  much  inspired  by  his  char- 
TACter  as  his  talents.  He  was  a  good  man, 
r-agood  German-^simple  as  a  child — ^with 
».noble  and  high-minded  nature.  Goethe  is 
tlie  idol  of  a  circle ;  but  there  is  n(rt  a  G«r- 
Biiui,  high  or  low,  who  did  not  love  Schiller : 
9Q  strong  is  the  fascination  of  simplicity  of 
character,  united  with  the  power  of  genius. 
.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  more  of 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar  at  a  little 
&te  and  ball,  with  which  her  illustrious 
hosts  entertained  her,  at  an  Orangerie 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  a  mile  from  Darm- 
stadt. This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  summer  amusements  with  which 
the  little  Princes  vary  the  eternal  ennui 
of  d^ily  state  dioners.    Those  who  witness 
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4be  long  JouiBeys  through  sandy  rop.d%  tp 
dine  inccmv^iiently  at  some  old  hunjjiiig 
Chateau^  whose  long  corridors,  lined  with 
stags'  horns,  echo  to  the  rarity  of  humoo 
footsteps,  and  where  the  Prince  meets  laofi 
ancestors,  the  old  Landgraves  or  Margray^s^ 
^  on  the  walls,  in  all  the  state  of  bags,  rufBe9, 
and  cobwebs,  may  conceive  the  full  force  of 
the  motive  which  actuates  these  journeys 
after  pleasure.  The  Gardens  of  Bessungeo 
are  small,  and  rather  prettily  laid  out,  willi 
a  summer-house  in  the  middle,  in  which  the 
Court  dined ;  and  a  handsome  Orangery,  to 
which  the  evening  assembly  9  intended  for  a 
fete  champetre  in  the  gardens,  was  obliged, 
by  unpropitious  weather,  to  be  adjourned* 
The  Court  had  dined  at  the  usual  primitbia 
hour ;  and- the  Evening  visitors,  who,  by  A 
pleasant  abatement  of  state,  were  permitted 
to  ]^pear  without  swords  or  trains,  were 
assembled  by  five  o'clock.  Th6  Orangery, 
a  lofty  spacious  buildings  in  a  garden  kid 
out  in  the  French  taster  was  decorated  with 
i:anges  of  orange  trees  ^  and  festoons  .  of 
flowers  on  the  spurof  tJbe  occasion.  Wheal 
the  company  was  assembled,  the.  court  ar^ 
sEived  firom  the  little  Summer«House,  where 
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they  liad  dined}  the  Grand  XXuc^^is  eb^ 
termgarm  ia  arm  with  her  ilhirtrioufi  Swter 
ftorn  Wdmar,  surrounded  by  the  official 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  their  suites.     The 
two  Princesses  then  made  th^  tour  of  the 
drcle,  in  the  ordinary  style^  commencing 
with  the  ladies,  among  whom  youth  and 
virginity  often  gives  the  privilege  of  a  conde^ 
scendmg  kiss,  while  the  matrons  are  only  ho- 
noured  by  a  few  words  of  passing  politeness. 
When    the   two    Grand    Duchesses    had 
finished  their  arduous  progress,  and  were 
seated  side  by  side  on  chairs  prepared  for 
them  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  Tea, 
Coffee,^  and  substantial  cakes  were  handed 
about  in  abundance.    A  &vourite  Walts, 
struck  up  by  a  military  band  among  the 
Orange  trees  at  the  lower  end,  afibrded  a 
signal  for  dancing,  to  which  German  beaux 
>are  never  remiss  in  attending.     After  the 
cinitiatory  Polonaise  —  a  promenade,  rather 
^than  a  dance,  in  which  the  dowagers  join, 
who  have  bid  adieu  to  livdier  exertions  -^ 
waltzing  commenced.     In  an  instant  tfae^ 
beaux    were    at    their    posts,     encirdin^. 
their  fair  partners'  waists,  headed,  by  the 
little  Duke  of  Anhalt  Coth^i,  an  amiablo 
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young  Sovereign  of  fifteen,  a  grandson  of 
the  Graad  Duchess  of  He^e, '  who  already 
shows  ?  proficiency  in  the  first  accothplish- 
metit  of  the  German  Prince  and  peaisant. 
The  ladies,  all'  partaking  this  national 
passion,  readily  overlooked  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  paved  floor,  which  required 
toes  unplagued  with  corns  to  be  a(t  all  sup- 
portable; and  the  boots  and  i^purs  of  the 
officers  in  full  uniform  were  no  impediment 
to  grace  or  agility.      ' 

A  pretty  girl,  waltzing  with  great  gaiety, 
was  dressed  in  becoming  black,  with  an 
orange-coloured  cordon  slung  grttcefully 
across  her  breast.  It  was  a  young  Chanoinessej 
in  the  costume  of  the  Cowoentdes  Daniies 
Nobles  at  Francfort,  one  of  the  very  few  of 
those  establishments  still  existing.  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  noble  ladies  iare  here 
alike  admitted ;  ami  enjoy,  besides  a  yearly 
albwance  of  some  hundred  florms,  board, 
lodging,  and  equipages/^under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  an  abbess.  They  -  are  subject  to 
none  of  the  strict  regulations  of  a  religioiis 
order.  They  leave  the  convent  when  they 
like ;  sometimes  am  suffered  to  retain 
Iheir  pemicnis  v^hai  married;  sometimes 
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to  sell  their  situat^ns.  These  institutionis^ 
wldich  formerly  abounded  in  Genasmyi  hav^ 
bee]3»  witb  Tew  exceptions,  pillaged  of  their 
fuiitdsi  and  abolished,  in  kte  years,  to  tib^e 
gr^at  disadvantage  of  the  pQor  and  haughty 
noblesse. 

I131  the  intervals  of  the  rotatory  pleai^iAre$7 
which  the  parties  engaged  never  aUoVir  tcrbe 
very  long,  we  were  regaled  with  frwt- 
cak^s,  punch,  lenionad^^  koM  schaicr  or 
wine  soup,  and  sour  milk.  These  two  last 
drinkables  are  veiy  common  in  summer, 
particularly  on  rural  occasions.  Kalt  schaie^ 
or  a  cold  boi;«rl,  is  a  pleasant  composition 
of  wine,  lemon^  currants,  &c.  served  up  in 
soup  plates.  Sour  milk  bews  an  honest  n^me, 
Und  is  neither  more  nor  lesp  than  milk  put 
into  ajar  in  a  cellar  till  it  becomes  sour  and 
€urdy  i  a  curious  process^  similar  to  that 
which  produjces  sour  krout.  This  cete- 
b)rat;ed  dish  is  nothing  more  than  finely 
sliced  cabbage,  prei^ed  down  in  jars,  sprin. 
kled  with  i^alt  and  k^  till  fermentation 
giy^  it  that  putdd  acidity  so  congeni^  to 
Ui^f  German  pal^e.  The  eyening  at  Jijes- 
suQgQn  was  gay  «iid  agreeable,  in  «pit9^  of 
the  wcfi^j^n&Smm  Qf  tfc«  weatia^i*JWid  the 
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coldness  of  the  scene  of  action.  There 
was  less^^  of  ceremony  than  on  tiie  generality 
of  Court  entertainments.  The  Princesses, 
as  usual,  affable  and  convarsable^  were  less 
intrenched  within  the  barriers  of  etiquette 
than  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Palace  ;  and  the 
opportunity  which  I  thus  acquired  for  a  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  the  Grand  Duchess 
of  Weimar  was  my  principal  resource  during 
the  evening;  not  having,  at  that  time,  ^* 
quired  tlie  art  of  whirling  like  a  top,  with-* 
out  being,  like  a  top,  in  danger  of  losing 
the  perpendicular  when  the  motion  ceased. 
Dancing  was  concluded  by  a  Cotillon,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  old  fashioned  hour 
of  nine  gave  the  signal  for  the  Court's  de^ 
parture  to*  supper.  The  heavy  carriages 
afppeared  at  the  glass  door,  into  one  of 
w^ch,  more  than  ordinarily  gilt,  and  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  prancing  cream  coloured 
horses,  the  two  Grand  Duchesses  stepped, 
afl^er  a  profusion  of  hoif^i  in  return  for  the 
low  di>ei6ances  of  the  assembly.  The  little 
Prmoes,  and  their  cousin  the  young  Duke, 
with  the  ladies  and  officers  of  the  Court, 
followed  in  the  substantial  old  coaches, 
with  long  tailed  black  horses,  and  the  rest 
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of  the  company  filed  ofF  as  their  carriages 
drove  up,  with  less  delay  and  damage  than 
£^ometimes  occur  at  a  London  rout.    \ 

A  few  days  after,  I  was  present,  or — as 
a  Frenchman  says  when  he  but  sits  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
listen  to  the  speeches^ — I  assisted — ^at  another 
rural  entertainment,  given  by  a  pretty  Lady 
of  Honour  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse, 
in.  the  Bosquet^  or  public  English  Garden, 
one  of  the  principal  ornaments  and  re- 
sources  of  the  elegant  little  Capital.  Half 
the  towns  of  consequence,  in  Germany, 
have  something  dignified  with*  the  appella- 
tion  of  an  ^Bnglish  garden  —  often,  a  little 
plot  of  ground,  crammed  with  grotesque 
seats,  rustic  brid^^es  over  tortuous  canals, 
and  ruins  and  heritages  half  hid  in  tufb 
of  dirubs,  to  surprise  the  wanderer  in  a 
path  meandering  like  a  corkscrew.  There 
a>re^  however,  imitations  of  more  taste  and 
resemblance —  of  tl]k  number  is  the  garden 
in  question, .  which  covers  forty  acres  of 
pleasing  shrubbery  and  lawn.  In  a  reti]i:ed 
thidket,  is  the  simple  little  urn  in  me- 
mory of  the  Landgravine,  mother  of  the 
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present  Grand  Duke,  with  Frederic  tKe 
Great's  complimentary  inscription: 


"  SEXU   FGEMINA   INGENIO   VIR. 


?> 


A  large  piece  of  water,  which  moderate 
grandiloquence  might  term  a  lake,  with  an 
island  planted  with  luxuriant  weeping  wil- 
lows, ornaments  the  gardens,  and  afiTorded 
the  merry  part  of  our  party  the  jfuvenilfe 
amusement  of  aquatic  excursions  between 
the  island  and  the  main  Isind;  a  diversion 
which  delighted  the  little  Princes,  Apont 
volant y  sliding  on  ropes,  gave  a  securer 
passage  to  the  steadier  beaux  and  belles, 
and  did  not  fail  to  elicit  all  the  nautical 
jokes  and  similes  which  the  Court  beaux,  who 
generally  sparkle  more  in  stars  than  in  wit, 
could  muster.  The  little  Princes,  rocking 
their  crazy  bark,  set  up  a  cry  of  shipwreck. 
The  ladies  screamed,  and  an  interesting 
scene  of  laughing,  scuffling,  handing,  splash- 
ing, and  practical  joki|(g  ensued,  fortunately 
terminated  by  the  safe  landing  of  each 
ruffled  belle  under  the  auspices  of  her  fa^ 
vourite  beau. 

After  these  lively  out  of  door  amuse* 
ments  we  retired  to  a  large  summer-house> 
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interestingly  rural  rather  than  el^^nt,  where 
cards  and  refreshments  awaited  us.    Whist, 

■ 

Boston,  and  Zwingen,  the  last  resembling  loo, 
are  the  games  most  in  vogue.  The  time  wap 
thus  whiled.  away  in  good-humoured  mirth, 
with  the  chance  of  losing  a  fortune  oiKreuU 
zerSf  till  nine  o'clock,  when  half  the  party, 
called  by  official  duties,  as  usual,  took  their 
hats  and  shawls  to  be  in  time  for  the  Court 
supper.  The  absence  of  Royalty -—perhaps 
Sovereignty  is  the  more  correct  expr^sion 
r—  from  this  entertainment,  added,  to  itseise 
and  unrestrained  enjoyment :  an  enjoyment, 
not  of  the  niost  lively  cast  to  any  one  accus- 
tomed to  society,  in  its  more  active  haunts 
-~or  in  what  is  preferable  r— its .  ccn^dial 
privacy.  Here  it  presents  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  petit  grand  monde  —  it  is 
jceremonious  and  .heartless,  without  being 
^y  or  busy — and  contracted  and  provin- 
cial, without  the  charm  of  retirem^tit  or 
fiiendly  relations.  ;^hese  defects  are,  how- 
ever, much  counterbalanced  by  the  good- 
nature and  bonhommie  of  the  Germans, 
which  to  strangers  is  very^  prepossessing ; 
and,  as,  at  present,  the  average  activity  of 
character  does  not  aspire  beyond  such  en- 
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joyments,  every  one  has  an  air  of  con- 
tent and  unsuspecting  happiness :  — **  Where 
ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

A  fair  friend  of  mine  used  to  shed  many 
a  soft  tear  for  these  pleasures  whenever  she 
found  herself  at  her  husband's  beautiful 
country  seat  * 


,*'■ 
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The  public  revenues  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Hesse  ate  about  400,000/.  per  ann.  —  be- 
sides which  he  has  a  private  fund  of 
about  10,000/.  per  ann.  chiefly  arising 
out  of  estates  which  he  has  purchased, 
and  over  which  he  has  the  disposal  dur- 
ing his  life,  but  which  become  domains 
of  the  Crown  on  his  death.  His  sue-, 
cesser  will  have  the  same  powers  over 
any  private  property  he  may  acquire 
during  his  reign.  The  little  States  have 
most  of  them  a  national  debt,  incurred  in 
the  necessities  of  the  late  wars.  That  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  is  not,  however, 
so  very  insignificant,  the  interest  amount- 
ing to  80,000/.  The  Hessian  Stock  is  just 
now  in  very  good  repute,  at  about  70  per 
cent.  In  the  war  it  was  at  40,  but  the 
good  faith  of  the  Government,  which,  un- 
like many  others,  both  great  and  small,  has 
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never  stopped  in  all  its  distresses  the 
payment ;  of  the  interest,  has  given  confi- 
dence to  the  public  Creditor.  Like  many 
little  Sovereigns,  the  Grand  Duke  is  more 
beloved  in  his  Capital  than  in  the  coim- 
try  —  a  popularity  partly  acquired  by  little 
immunities  by  which  these  Princes  fa- 
vour the  inhabitants  of  their  residences* 
The  metropolitans,  for  instance,  buy  all 
the  wood  they  consume  from  the  forests 
of  their  Sovereign,  at  not  above  half  the 
price  paid  by  the  unprivileged  rustics; 
and  any  person  who  builds  a  house  in  the 
town,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  arranged 
by  the  Prince,  has  a  twenty  years  freedom 
from  taxes,  timber  for  building  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  other  facilities.  Partly  owing  to 
these  encouragements,  but  more  to  the  ac- 
cession of  territory  and  population  acquired 
by  the  Grand  Duke,  from  Napoleon,  an<]l 
from  the  arbiters  at  Vienna,  new  buildings 
and  streets  are  adding  daily  to  his  metro- 
polis. Building  is  cheap  and  expeditious ; 
the  houses  speedily  start  up  of  a  rough 
composition  of  stones  and  mortar,  over- 
laid with  a  neat  coat  of  white  plaster,  roofed 
with  slate  from  the  mountainous  banks  o^T 
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the  Rhine:  and  these  flimsily  ctmstrocted 
buildings  have  an  air  of  far  greater  near- 
ness and  elegance  than  more  substantial 
brick  and  tile  edifices*  - 

The  peasants  complain  of  the  weighi^f 
4;tixes,  ^nd  the  excessive  dearness  of  neci^ 
varies,  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  theln&t 
year's  fcrops.  And  though  it  stands  to  r^ea- 
^6n  that  their  hardships  are  augmented  by 
the  burthen  of  a  large  establishment  of 
ttoopS)  and  the  salaries  of  a  crowd  of  Privy, 
JFinance,  War,  and  other  Counsellors,  &c. 
who  clog  the  heavy  machine  of  government, 
^nd  of  Singers  and  musical  Professors, 
who  vie,  in  price  and  fame,  with  the  great 
^ieiras  of  Germany,  you  rarely  hear  them 
vent  a  complaint  against  their  Prince.  In 
the  midst  of  a  lively  history  of  his  griev- 
ances, the  painting  of  which  will  sometimes 
a  little  rouse  his  characteristic  apathy,  the 
peasant  will  tell  you,  oh  ya^  his  Prince  is 
a  guter  many  a  recht  ekrlicher  mann^  (a  good 
Inan,  a  right-honest  man,}  with  a  sort  of  infe- 
ehanical  loyalty,  Which  is  half  jquiescent  dull- 
ne&fs  and'half  upi^ight  goodness  of  characitidr. 

The  Gratid  Duke  of  HesSe  was  one  of 
tlie  last  Priilces  whd  acc^6d  to  the  Cdn- 
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federation  with  Napoleon.     He  hesitated^ 
till  hesitaticw  exposed  himself  and  his  teiv 
ritory  to  imminent  danger,  persuaded  by 
the  counsels  of  an  excellent  Minister  to  at<* 
tempt  every  possible  means  of  effecting  a 
counter   alliance  with  the  great   German 
Powers.     This  Minister,  the  Baron    '  •.  •  "'.', 
was  sent  to  Berlin,  to  urge  the  co-operation 
of  Prussia.     Every  one  knows  the  desi^fis 
of  Prussia  upon  Hanover,  in  1806,  and  the 
temporising  game  she  played  in  pursuit  of 
aggrandisement,  and  regardless .  of  the  h^ 
terests  of  Germany.     The  Baron  quitted 
Berlin,  having  arranged  the  basis  of  ab 
alliance,  guaranteed  by  the  Word  of  the 
King.     A  few   days    after,  the  views    of 
Prussia  changed — the  King'^s  ptomisd  was 
j^ecalled^-^  and  the  Grand  Duke  threatened 
by  Buonaparte,  aridj  without  hope  of  a  Ger- 
man alliance,  was  driven,  like  his.  n6i^^ 
hours,  to  attach  himself  to  the  Protector  61 
the  Rhenish  Confederation.     The  first  in-- 
junction  of  his  new  ally  and  master  was  the 
Ixmirilment  of  his  Minister,  whose  unceasi- 
ing  hostility  Buonaparte   had    reason    to 
apprehend.     The  Grand  Duke,  who  was 
much  attached  to  the  Baron,  refused ;  and 
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even  remained  firm  on  Napoleon's  threat- 
ening him  with  the  immediate  pillage  of 
his  Capital :  but  the  Minister,  unwilling  to 
endanger  the  country  by  his  presence,  re-r 
tired,  of  his  own  accord,  with  his  family, 
and  never  returned,  but  in  disguise,*  till 
the  retreat  of  Buonaparte  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsic.  He  was  then  received  in  triumph, 
with  rejoicings,  from  all  ranks.  The  Ba- 
ron's conduct  was  in  direct  hostility  to 
his  interest,  as  during  his  undaunted  oppo- 
sition to  Buonaparte  the  chief  part  of  his 
possessions  were  situated  in  Luxembourg^ 
dien  a  French  province,  and  he  daily  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  their  pillage  or  confis- 
cation :  this,  however,  they  escaped.  His 
conduct  a£  this  period  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  his  talents,  and  devotion  to  the 
.public  service.  I  regretted  that  this  up- 
r^ht  and  able  man,  now  Grand  Master  of 
the  Court,  and  beloved  by  the  whole  coun- 
try, was  absent  during  my  stay  at  Darm- 
stadt. His  pretty  wife  was  our  graceful 
hostess  at  the  filte  champetre  I  described  in 
my  last. 

The  Grand  Duke,  once  compelled  to 
join  the  Emperor,  politicly  performed  his 
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forced  service  with'  a  good  grace.  His  sti- 
pulated contingent,  in  the  Act  of  the  Rhe- 
nish, Con  federation,  was  4000  men,  but  in, 
the  emergencies  of  the  l^^t  campaign  in 
Germany  he  brought  10,000  into  the  .field* 
Thet  Prince  Emilius,  his  youngest  son,  a 
gay  young  man,  of  talent  and  spirit,  comr 
manded  the  troops.  The  Prince  has  some- 
thing very  striking  in  his  small  active  fi-. 
gure —  a  keen  eye,  and  a  shrewd  expresdioOi 
of  face,  little  German  in  their  character  -—^ 
and  quite  in  harmony  with  the  wit  mA 
graceful  vivacity  which  make  him  the  life 
of  society.  On  the  retreat,  from  Russia, 
where  his  army  was  almost  annihilated,  hi^ 
judgment  and  humanity  gained  him  the 
warm  affection  of  the  troops.  In  the  caior 
paign  of  1813,  his  courajge  and  generalship 
received  high  eulogiums  from  Napoleon, 
which  appear,  paturally  enough,  to  have  stir 
mulated  His  Highness's  military  zeal.  la 
the  disasters  ,of  Leipsic  he  still  faithfully 
adhered  to  the  fortunes  of,  his  leader,  ands. 
unlike  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  King 
of  Wurtemburg,  and  others,  who  deserteid 
him,  the  Prince  Emilius  suffered  himself 
^nd  his  ti:oops  to  be  takeo  prisoners  by  the 
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Allies ;  alleging  tbat^  as  die  Greneral  of  his 
father,  he  bsid no  discretion  to  desert  tibe^ 
i^use  for  which  he  was  fighting  bj  his  or^ 
ders.  In  the  ix^iifisision  of  the  defeat  Hii^ 
Highness  was  misMtig  —  officers  were  dis* 
patched  in  all  directions  in  search  of  him, 
whio  found  him  with  bis  shattered  ansiy  in 
s«tfe  custody  of  the  Allies  at  Berlin.  On 
the  isilightest  committal  of  the  Grand  Dujce's 
policy  he  might  have  been  set  at  liberty : 
but  he  insisted  op  being  treated  strictly  a& 
a  prisoner  of  war,  till  he  received  further 
oi^rs  fotf  hi^  conduct.  y 

f-  This  zealous  4H|herence  has^  whether 
jiistly  or  not,  drawn  upon  the  Prince  Etxii- 
Mus  some  suspieions  of  Buonapaitism  smi0g 
the  violent  professops  of  a  German  patriot^ 
ism.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have 
partaken  thatfervomr  of  military  admiration 
which  appears  common  to  all  the  troops 
who  have  served  under  Napoleon.  At 
least  th^e  is  more  heroism  in  his  conduct 
ik^  ki  that  of  the  Kksigs  of  Bavaria,  and 
Wurtemburg,  and  others^  who,  more  eager 
tbad4ihe'  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  to  sell  theii^ 
sei*viee»  iar  Gemrm^  and  th(^  plunder  of 
tideir  weak  nd^bMKty  de96it«d  t^ir  bene> 
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factor   in  \m  extremity  without    seruple^ 
In  reward  for  his  services  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  might  have  received  from  Napoleon 
the  title  of  King  i  but  he  wisely  coiltented 
himself  with  that  of  Grand  Duke.     His^ 
territories' received  large  additions  in  West^ 
phalhiiy     and    the    Electorate    of    Hesse 
GasseU   disjoined  from  his  original  statoi 
The  latter  he  ^ill  retains ;  the  former  hasre 
been  e.eh«.grf  in  Ute  terrHo™!  .^.g.. 
ments   for   the   fine   possessions    on    the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.      He   haa  now 
about  64O5OQO  souls  under  \m  dominion9> 
pr^iaely  double   the    popiilation    of  his 
country    before    the   Rhenish   Confeder^^: 
tioD«      The  Grand  Duchy  Jb  now^  in  aU 
regqpectS)  one  of  the  mcHst  cc»siderable  of 
the  sinaller  slates  of  Germany.  ■  Its  free^ 
dom  of  the  press^  the  improi^emeBt  in  ks^ 
goi/iemment  and  laws^  isoA  the  Kbera^  ideas 
of  the  re^iikig  family,  add  gr^U;ly  to  it^ 
cbii88i|uenpo  \;  and  though  it  ranks  in  pre^ 
c^deb6y^  immediately  after  ihe  Electoratir  of 
Hesse  Gassel,  as  ninth  Power  of  Germany^ 
it  hsiS^.iii  inost  nespectsy  a  virtual  superi-^ 

Ority. '.':..  "  ".•■;;•;•;.'       -^    *     ■'    ■■^-::.\. 

.  The  Court  of  the  Hepeditarv  Frtnce  occii-^ 
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pies  .  white  b3nd«>me  Fakce  in  the  Grand. 
Place  of  the  town  — a  large  square,  one 
side  formed  by  this  Palace,  and  the  op- 
posite by  the  handsome  Chancelleries  the 
seat  of  the  public  offices  —  the  Downing- 
street  of  the  little  Cabinet  The  Prince  is  a 
man  of  an  honest  sedate  character  -r-simple 
and  unpretending  almost  to  a  fault— rr an 
epitome  of  worthy  German  qualities.  .  Dn 
a  first  acquaintance  his  simplicity  might 
be  taken  for  the  symptom  of  a  weak  diffi- 
dent character;  but  on  a  nearer  obsetv-. 
ation,  it  is  easy  to  discover,  that  the  Prince 
has  both  thought  and  read  to  advantage, 
and  observes  more  than  he  speaks.  This 
is  a  character  with  which  I  have  not  unfre- 
quently  been  agreeably  surprised  in  Ger-. 
many ;  where  the  calm  flow  of  spirits,  and 
the  slow  abstract  ;tum  of  intellect,  seem 
to.  keep  down,  the  hesoin  de  parler  which  a 
Frenchman  often  feels  from  .animal  spirits, 
and  an  Englishman  from  activity  of  mind. 
The  Prince  is  married  to  a  Princess  Wil- 
helmina  of  Baden,  the  sister  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  the  Empress  of  Russia,  the 
Ex-Queen  of  Sweden,  Sec.  It  is  the  liap- 
piest  Tneno^e  imaginable.  Their  little  Court, 
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with  some  additional  cereihoiiy,  has  all  thi^ 
air  of  a  well  regulaled  easy  gentleman's  fo- 
niily .  A  Grand  Maisrter^  aii  Aide  de  camp, 
two  Ladies  of  Honour,  and  the  Groverndr 
of  the  two  Princes,  an  amiable  young 
Swiss^  compose  the  whole  suite.  The 
Prince  superintends  his  own  household, 
Tiegulates  its  expenditure,  and  supports  the 
necessary  pomp  on  an  income  by  no  means 
ample,  without  incurring  debts.  You  meet 
•him  walking  with  his  wife  and  boys,  quite 
eh  particulars  or  the  Princess,  driviiig  in  a 
simple  caliche,  with  an  absence  of  osten- 
tation, doubly  pleasing,  because  it  is  a  rare, 
and  by  no  means  a  national  quality. 

The  Princess,  with  a  tall  majestic  figure^ 
has -not  the  beauty  for  which  her  sisters^  the  * 
Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Queen  of  Swe^ 
den,  are  renowned ;  but  she  has  an  expres- 
sion of  sweetness,  and  good-humoured 
tioit^e^e  in  conversation,  almost  as  attractive 
as  beauty,  and  a  voice  of  infantine  sofV- 
•ness,  which  gives  a  tone  of  mirth,  and 
simplicity  to  all  that  she  says.  Her 
mild  character,  and  graceful  manners^ 
have  gained  her  great  popularity  in  Ger-  . 
mnny.     She  has  a  fondness  for  English 
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literature*  which  she  studies  with  much 
diligence;  timidity  alone  prevents  her 
speaking  our  language.  Her  curiositjr 
about  our  manners  and  customs^  and  the 
interest  she  takes  in  every  thing  English^ 
at  once  made  her  conversation  more  at^ 
tractive,  and  oftener  procured  me  the  honour 
of  it  The  works  of  Lord  Byron,  which  every 
day  excite  a  stronger  interest  in  Germany, 
^re  Her  Royal  Highnesses  chief  favourites; 
She  is  in  possession  of  two  prints  of  the 
noble  bard ;  and  I  was  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  her  from  England 
hLwoA  of  perhaps  Ldeepest  mtoj«,d 
the  boldest  characteristics  of  genius**— die 
last  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  The  language  of 
poetry,  and  particularly  of  a  s^le  so  subtle 
and  replete  with  imagery  as  that  of  Lord 
Byron,  presents  appalling  difficulties  to  a 
foreigner:  but  the  Princess  comprehends 
enough  to  repay  her  labour,  and  to  excdte 
a  strong  desire  to  drink  deeper  of  its  beau^ 
ties.  Her  curiosity  as  to  the  character  and 
personal  qualities  of  the  poet,  afforded  her 
a  never-failing  fund  of  enquiry. 

There  is  a  strong  family   resemblance 
between  the  German  and  the  English  Ian- 
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$^a^e^  which  materkily  facilitates  the 
rA  «=q».tot.«=e  of  L  two  nation,, 
and  the  English  language  is,  I  apprehend, 
unquestionably  more  cultivated  in  Ger-' 
many  than  any  where  else  on  the  continent. 
A  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own 
country ;  'and  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
different  judgments  of  compatriots  and  fo- 
reigners on  literary  works  and  tothors.  hx 
Grermany,  Osiiian  —  whose  reputation  in 
England,  whether  as  Ossian  or  Macpherson, 
is  at  least  very  qualified — ^is  idolised  by  every 
reader  of  poetry,  and  forms  the  first  exer- 
cise of  every  sentimental  lady  who  com- 
mences  English,  The  mere  German  reader 
tastes  his  sublimities  through  the  mediuih 
of  translation.  I  incurred  a  reproach 
from  the  Princess  of  Hesse  for  hinting  the 
possibility  of  her  favourite  rhapsodies  being 
the  manufacture  of  the  Honourable  Membet 
for  Camelford.  Nor  was  Her  Royal  High- 
ness at  all  consoled  by  my  assurance  that) 
on  such  a  (Supposition,  she  might  felicitate 
herself  on  a  sort  of  genealogical  connection 
with  her  favourite  bard ;  the  Macphersons 
all  boasting  their  descent  from  the  Catti, 
firom  whom  came  the  Counts  of  Katzenel- 
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lenbogen,  the  ancestors  of  the  house  of 
Hesse,  and  the  ancient  occupiers  of  the 
territory  of  Darmstadt  The  same  fate  at^ 
tends  the  Robbers  of  Schiller,  which  in  Ger- 
many are  slighted  as  a  youthful  extravar- 
gance  — to  be  pardoned  —  not  admired; 
while  in  England  they  are,  undoubtedly, 
more  read  and  talked  of,  if  hot  mofe 
approved,  than  his  other  works.  It 
is^  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  account  for 
this.  By  far  the  greatest  proportion,  both 
of  English  and  Germans  form  their  ac- 
quaintance with  each  others  literature,  by 
means  of  translations.  And  I  apprehend  it 
is  not  the  most  finished  work  which  appears 
the  most  striking,  through  this  imperfect 
medium.  On  the  contrary,  works  of  coarser 
workmanship  and  broader  effect,  like  the 
two  in  question,  may  often  be  transfused 
into  a  foreign  language,  with  less  damage 
to  the  original.  As  for  the  comparatively 
few  persons  who  peruse,  with  difficulty,  the 
originals  —  in  reading'  a  language  but  im- 
perfectly understood,  whatever  is  broadest, 
and  has  fewest  shades,  is  most  intelligible, 
and  therefore  most  interesting.  Words  ac- 
quire a  value^  independent  of  the  ideas 
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they  express,  from  the  pains  one  is  at  to 
comprehend  them  j  and  what  is  most  florid 
strikes  most. 

Among  other  great  and  little  grandees^ — 
to  use  an  Hibernian  licence — I  met  at  Darm- 
stadt, a  Prince  of  Hesse  Homberg,  a  dis- 
tinguished  officer  in  the  Austrian  service, 
and  son  of  the  Landgrave  of  Romberg,  vor 
der  hohcj  (before  the  height) — ^  a  less  than 
duodecimo  territory,  at  the  foot  of  theTaunus 
Mountains,  near  Frankfort.    Romberg  was, 
before  the  late  system  of  making  and  un- 
making   Sovereigns,    an    appanage    of   a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Grand    Duke,    with    a    territory   literally 
not    much    exceeding,    in    size,    that    of 
Lilliput,  as  described  by  Gulliver,  "  twelve 
miles  in  circumference."  It  contained,  then, 
about  6000  inhabitants.      Now   the  little 
state  is  swelled  into  an  absolute  monarchy. 
A  patch  of  territory    is    given    to   it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Rhine ;   it   musters 
from  18,000  to  20,000  subjects,  and  con- 
tains 10  square   German    about  50  square 
English  miles.     This  enormous  aggrandize- 
ment,  is  owing  to  the  influence  at  Vi- 
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enna  of  the  four  or  five  sons  of  the  rei^i^ 
ing  Sovereign,  distinguished  and  meritori* 
ous  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  Prince  Philip,  whom  I 
met  at  Darmstadt,  ^is  a  pleasant  middle- 
aged  man,  of  simple  unaffected  manners. 
His  elder  brother,  the  Hereditary  Prince,  is 
reported  to  have  sent  in  his  proposals  for  a 
marriage  with  our  Princess  Elizabeth^,  who, 
it  is  said,  has  signified  to  her  Royal  Brother 
her  desire  of  changing  her  spinster  life  at 
Windsor,  for  that  of  a  wife.  Every  body 
speaks  well  of  the  Prince,  as  a  brave  honest 
soldier ;  and  though  the  alliance  is  not  one 
of  much  territorial  dignity,  good  character 
and  military  distinction  are,  perhaps,  all  an 
English  Princess  need  demand,  in  the  in- 
dividual whom  she  honours  with  her  hand. 
One  of  the  brothers  is  married  to  a  Princess 
of  Prussia.  Romberg  is  a  pretty  little 
place,  in  a  beautiful  country  under  noble 
mountains.     The   Reigning    Sovereign,   a 

*  This  was  written  long  before  this  happy  event  had 
taken  place,  and  even  before  **  a  Prince  of  Hesse  Hom- 
berg''  had  excited  universal  speculation  by  his  appear- 
ance at  the  Pavilion  under  the  wing  of  the  Austrian  Am* 
biussador  here,  and  our  Ambassador  to  Austria.  ^ 
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worthy  infirm  old  Prince^    The  rerenue  of 
the  state  about  15,000/^  a  year. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  of  which   I  am  ap- 
prised by  a  German  friend,  that  this  will 
not  be  the  first  connection  of  little  Hesse 
Homberg  with  England.     As  far  back  as 
the  year  1294,    Homberg  became,  by  a 
singular  bargain,  a  fief  of  our  Edward  L 
The  Emperor  Adolpbus  (of  Nassau)  was 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  Philip  of  France, 
with  whom  our  Edward  being  also  disposed 
to  quarrel,  entered  into  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Eniperor,  and  engaged  him  to  de- 
clare war  against  Philip.     The  chief  agent 
between  the  two  Sovereigns,  and  promoter 
of  the  alliance,  was  Adolphus's   favourite, 
Eberhard  Count  of  Eatzenellenbogen  and 
Lord  of  Homberg.  The  King  of  England,  in 
his  anxiety  to  secure  him  to  his  interest, 
persuaded  him  to  become  his  vassal,  second- 
ing his  proposal  by  500/.  of  English  gold, 
which  it  appears  possessed  as  much  attrac- 
tion to  little  Princes  in  those  days  as  in  these. 
The  Count  could  not  resist  the  offer,  and 
actually  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  before 
an  English  Ambassador,  to  the  English 
jELing^  for  the  castle  and  town  of  Homberg. 
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Frankfort  On  the  Maine- — the  anbient 
place  of  inauguration  of  the  German  Em- 
perors, the  residence  of  the  Diet  which  is 
to  reconstruct  the  dismembered  empire,  a 
centre  for  colonial  commerce,  and  the  great 
money  market  of  Germany,  may,  on  every 
account,  be  considered  one  of  its  most  inter- 
esting cities.  The  approach  from  Darm- 
stadt, through  a  noble  beech  wood,  within 
the  little  territory  of  the  free  city,  is  very 
striking.  The  road  gradually  ascends  to 
an  old  Roman  tower,  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  half  a  mile  distant,  when  the  City,  with 
its  handsome  white  slated  houses,  its  vener- 
able Cathedral,  and  cheerful  citizens'  man- 
sions and  gardens,  lies  before  you  in  the 
middle  of  the  rich  wide  valley  of  the  Maine. 
On  the  left  you  trace  the  ample  course  of 
the  river  towards  Mayence;  and  a  few 
leagues  beyond  the  town  rises  the  bold 
wooded  chain  of  the  Taunus  Mountains, 


the  highest  points  of  which,  above  Hom- 
berg,  are  just  opposite  Frankfort.  The 
road,  as  far  as  the  suburb,  is  lined  with 
highly  cultivated  gardens  and  vineyards, 
interspersed  with  cheerful  boxes,  whose  air 
of  smart  comfort  announces  at  once  the 
affluence  and  mercantile  taste  of  their  pos- 
sessors. 

You  pass  the  Maine  from  the  faux-- 
bourg  of  Saxenhausen,  by  an  ancient 
stone  bridge,  to  the  city.  The  river  on 
both  sides  presents  a  respectable  little 
cluster  of  shipping,  and  the  quays,  with 
their  antique  buildings,  have  a  degree  of 
life  and  bustle  which  would  be  more  strik- 
ing to  any  one  than  an  Englishman  fa- 
miliar with  London  and  Bristol.  If  the 
commercial  navy  of  the  free  city  is  compa- 
ratively insignificant,  the  general  construe- 
lion  of  the  city  itself  is,  in  some  respects, 
more  picturesque  and  interesting  than  that  of 
the  above  mentioned  money-getting  Cities. 
A  cockney  would^  however,  no  doubt,  prefer 
the  tight  tenements  of  Cornhill,  denoting 
the  value  of  every  foot  of  ground,  to  the 
stately  rambling  mansion,  where  you  enter 
a  large  court-yard  by  a  ponderous    porte 


cocker  J  which  does  not  appear  coBistract^ 
&r  the  momentary  ingress  and  egress  <^  a 
very  lively  commerce*  In  almost  ?very 
town  in  Germany  the  top  of  one  of  the 
ckurch  towers,  is  inhabited  by  a  family^ 
who  watch  during  the  night,  and  give 
alarm  in  case  of  fire.  They  sound  a  small 
hom  at  every  quarter  or  hJf-hour,  in  evi- 
di^%pe  of  their  vigilance;  and  are  pro- 
vided with  an  immense  fire*horn  or  alarum-* 
bell,  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  in  case  of 
danger.  From  the  tower  of  the  church  on 
the  central  Parade  Place,  which  serves  this 
purpose,  we  enjoyed  a  fin^  panoramic  view 
of  Frankfort.  The  compact  oval  city,  with 
its  handsome  buildings,  and  white  cheerful 
streets,  lay  beneath  us  j  the  Maine  running 
along  the  southern  side,  and  surroimded  on 
all  others  by  the  luxuriant  shrubberies  and 
gardens  of  the  merchants.  The  Zeil,  a  noble 
wide  street,  traversing  the  town,  is  the  only 
handsome  one :  but  the  old  narrow  lanes, 
with  their  lofty  houses,  quaint  casements, 
and  gable  fronts,  have  an  antique  respecta^ 
bility,  and  remind  one  of  the  early  splen* 
dour  of  the    Imperial   City.      The    more 
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modem  parts  of  the  town  aboimd  with 
hahdsomeipansions,  some  of  which  des^jv* 
the  name  of  palaces.  The  old  ramparts 
are  levelled,  the  ditches  filled  inland  their 
place  occupied  by  rich  shrubbery  walk$i 
laid  out  in  the  irregular  English  stylet: 
embellishments,  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
Prince  Primate,  during  his  occupation  of 
the  city  and  territory.  In  a  fine  day  yim 
meet  here  the  substantial  bourgeois,  and 
stately  belles  of  the  city,  walking  with  a 
sedate  tranquillity  and  grave  decorum^ 
equally  remote  from  the  gay  flutter  of  a 
Parisian  promenade,  and  the  gaping  curio-^ 
sity  of  the  Cockney  itssemblage  in  Hyde 
Park. 

Frankfort  is  one  of  the  four  Imperial 
Cities^  which  are  all  that  the  legislators  c^ 
Vienna  have  thought  fit  to  restore  to  thein 
ancient  privileges  and  republican  constitu*(< 
tion«  A  small  territory,  to  the  extent  of 
half  a  league  each  way^  is  carved  out  for  it 
round  the  city.  The  two  Burgomasters, 
the  Senate,  and  the  Council  are  again  in-* 
vested  with  the  ensigns  of  republican  sove«> 
reignty.    The  city  ia  garrisoned  by  its  owij 
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civic  troop,  of  about  5  or  600  men,  be- 
sides a  militia  of  about  3000 ;  and  the 
mercantile  commonwealth  is  ostensibly 
established  on  the  same  footing,  as  in 
its  old  Imperial  days.  But  the  free 
cities  are  elements  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, which  are,  I  fear,  little  calculated 
to  survive  it  in  their  former  flourishing 
condition.  As  long  as  the  Empire  existed, 
their  (dependence  on  its  head  procured  the 
defehcieless  commonwealth  a  protection 
against  powerful  and  despotic  neigh- 
bours: their  gold  cementing  their  friendly 
union  with  the  Imperial  House  —  but 
who  are  the  worthy  burghers  of  Frank- 
fort to  look  to  now  in  times  of  oppression — 
more  likely  to  occur  since  their  quiet 
ecclesiastical  neighbours  have  been  wiped 
away,  to  make  room  for  keen  military 
sovereigns,  ever  on  the  watch  for  aggran- 
dizement ? 

As  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  govemment 
of  the  Baron  Dalberg,  Prince  Primate  of 
the  Rhenish  Confederation,  and  Grand 
Duke  of  Frankfort,  was  by  no  means  un- 
popular in  the  city.  The  impositions  were 
nearly  the  same  as  at  present,  and  an  ex- 
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pensive   Court   produced  a  circulation'  bi 
money  and  a  bustle  and  show  which  help 
to    content  people  as  much  as  solid  ad- 
vantages.    The  visits  of  Napoleon  to  his 
crowned  minion,  were  to  be  sure  rather  re- 
doubtable   to    the  good   merchants.     On 
one    occasion,    the    happy    evient    of   his 
arrival    was    announced   by   an  order  for 
a  forced  loan  of  an  immense  sum  of  florins. 
The    simple   Dalberg    thought    the    sum 
intended    for    him,    and    began    to    b^ 
seech  his   munificent  master  not  to  load 
him  with   a   superfluous   bounty.     Napo- 
leon   departed    and   left;    his    General   to 
execute  his  orders.     The  city  sent  deputies 
to  Paris  with  petitions  and  remonstrances, 
who  returned  with  the  usual  success.     The 
Prince    Primate    is    described   as   a  weak 
man  of  talents  and  literary  acquirements, 
more  expert  as  an  author  than  as  a  sove- 
reign.    His   family   is    one    of  the    most 
andent    and     considerable    in    Germany. 
An   office   at  the   coronation   was   always 
filled  by  one  of  them,  whom  the  Emperor 
demanded  by  calling  out,     " /^   there  no 
Dalberg  here  f'     The  Prince  Primate  had 
been  originally  Coadjutor,  that  is,  Arch- 
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l»shop  select  of  Mayence.  On  the  desitmc» 
tton  o£  the  Ecclesiastical  Electorate  he  was 
nhade  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  and  Prince  Pri<^ 
mate  of  the  Empire.  Here  Napoleon  found 
him  a  ready  tool  for  accomplishing  his 
alliance  with  the  German  Princes ;  and  for 
bis  eminent  services,  rewarded  him  with 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfort,  Aschafien-* 
iHtrg,  and  a  territory  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  besides  other  gifts.  His  brother 
is  attached  to  the  royalists  in  France, 
and  has  been  created  Duke  Dalberg,  by 
Louis  XVIIL 

Notwithstanding  the  sufferings  of  Frank* 
fort^  in  the  late  war,  I  could  not  discover 
among  the  citizens  with  whom  I  con^ 
versed,  that  satisfaction  at  their  present 
tranquillity  which  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. I  have  even  observed  in  some  a 
regret,  but  half  concealed,  of  the  past  days 
of  war  and  activity.  They  had  then  a 
Court,  Generals,  Staff,  and  troops.  The 
French  army,  since  the  revolution,  have 
generally  been  well  supplied  with  money, 
from  the  General  to  the  private.  They 
spent  ireely,  and  conducted  themselves 
tolerably  well— ^is  the  general  account  given 
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of  tfaem  at'  Frankfqrt  In  several  Get*- 
man  towns  they  were  prefeared  to  thi 
native  troops.  Civility  would  go  a  great 
way  with  a  French  soldier,  but  a  Gei^ 
man  was  always  grumbling.  An  old 
servant  of  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaint* 
ance  cam6  to  him  in  dismay  at  having 
a  couple  of  French  Officers  billeted  cm 
him,  not  knowing  how  to  provide  for 
tfaem.  The  gentleman,  who  had  had  some 
experience  of  the  French  chiaracter,  recom^ 
mended  him  to  treat  them  with  civility, 
and  lent  him  a  few  silver  forks  and  dishes 
to  serve  up  the  scanty  fare  he  could  afibrd 
them.  The  experiment,  answered.  The 
Frenchmen  ate  their  bread-soupand  potatoes 
off  plate  with  great  content,  and  returned 
the  man's  attentions  with  so  many  little  acts 
of  generosity,  that  he  came  to  his  master 
with  tear,  in  his  eye.  whea  hi,  guesU  de- 
parted.  On  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of 
Napoleon,  or  any  of  his  generals,  money 
was  scattered  about  with  a  profusion,  by 
which  all  ranks  profited.  When  a  body  of 
French  troops  approached,  the  poor  me- 
chanics and  little  shopkeepers  would  rush 
out  of  the  gates  to  meet  them,  sure  to  re- 
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turn  loaded  with  the  prices  of  their  basketa 
<^  small  merchandize,  which  the  CK>ldiers 
would  eagerly  purchase.  Now  the  com- 
plaint is,  that  every  thing  is  stagnant — th)6 
k^bhility  poor — the  merchants  impoverished 
r-^the  manufacturers  ruined  by  their  English 
rivals  J  and  the  scantiness  of  expenditure 
thus  produced,  is  by  no  means  made  up  by 
the  Ambassadors  of  the  Diet,  who  live  with 
that  mixture  of  ostentation  and  narrowness 
so  common  among  the  German  nobility. 

The  citizens,  of  more  enlarged  views  and 
cofl Sequence,  whom  I  know,  are  not  vaistly 
more  pleased  with  their  condition.  As  their 
superior  wealth  drew  down  on  them  severer 
pecuniary  calamities,  their  actual  condition 
iflr^  they  admit,  ameliorated;  but  they  have 
little  or  no  faith  in  its  security  or  duration. 
Under  the  Prince  Primate  they  were,  at 
least,  attached  to  a  system  which  could 
protect  them  while  it  existed;  if  they 
were  oppressed  they  had  but  one  virtual 
master ;  they  are  now  in  possession  of  a 
freedom  which  they  cannot  defend — sur- 
rounded by  ambitious  military  sovereigns — 
an  isolated  atom  in  the  chaos  of  unorgan^ 
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fiBbeept in th^  lifefcle  cjivic iv^mbm^,  mm 
ihsidc  Escefieufci^s,  tKe  German  Dis^. 

3!^  jiffsttf  fof  fCplc^el  Mas^e^bac^hy  w^ch 
j^MJ  fe»we  iip  doxkH  ?ea4  of  |o  tfee  pupfffgj, 
ba&  put  to  the  t^t  tJie  val:Ute  of  jthp  .frgie 
«ty*8  independenee.  The  CoIpdqI  took 
ins^yige  in  the  pity  on  being  pursu!^4  by 
tfee  Priissian  Govprnjneejt.  The  Prui^i^ 
Ambaasa^pr  at  the  Cpurt  ?of  Hesae^  was 
oeinimissipaed  tp  demand  his  delivery.  Th0 
Surgomaaters  hesitated9  deliberated,  epn-r 
i^iiUed  with  tibe  Senatoi^,  to  come  at  kat 
to  the  only  prudenjt  deteripinatipn -r- apt 
tp  jhaziard  a  refusal  to  the  Kij^g  of  Prjussia. 
iTiieir  conduct  is  mujdn  condemned  by  the 
fiitt»©Eis,  whp  cpowder  the  proceeding  9» 
the  first  vtplation  of  their  jiewly  iregain^d 
privileges;;  And  no  one  doubts  that  the 
magistra^tes  themselves  wpuld  fain  haMe 
evjaded  the  summons,  if  ^  compliance  had 
not  been  the  only  politic  course. 

Eratikfort,  jfor  so  considerable  a  city,  ibs 
hy  no  means  rich  in  public  buUdiogs  ^nd 
objects  of  curiosity.  The  Cathedral,  a  large 
awkwiard  edifice,  possesses  little  interest 
but  in  its  antiquity,  and  as  the  scene  pf  the 
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coronation  of  the  ancient  emperors.  The 
celebrated  Roemer  (town-house)  haa  still 
less  architectural  beauty:  it  is  an  ordi- 
nary old  white  house,  on  the  Roemer 
Square,  in  the  ranks  of  the  other  buildings. 
In  a  shabby  office  of  the  municipality,  you 
are  shown,  bv  one  of  the  clerks,  the  re- 
nowned  Golden  Bull;  a  musty  parchment, 
settling  the  constitution  of  the  Empire,'  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
The  modern  destroyer  of  the  Empire,  had 
conveyed  this  precious  archive  to  Paris; 
but  it  is  now  restored.  Above  is  the* 
Kayser  Sdolj  {Emperor'«  Saloon,)  a  large 
shabby  chamber,  with  an  arched  board- 
ed- roof — the  scene  of  the  coronation  . 
entertainment.  The  walls  are  decorated 
wilb  ofld  fresco  paintings  of  the  different 
Einperors:  the  last  compartment  being 
singularly  enough  filled  by  the  figure 
of  His  present  Majesty  of  Austria.  By 
another  curious  coincidence,  I  have  been 
^sured,  that  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
et  Vienna,  where  Ihe  statues  of  the  Em- 
perors are  placed  in  niches  round  the 
walls,  the  present  Emperor  occupies  the 
last  niche.     And  to  complete  tte  list  of 
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incidents  of:  bmiiidus  import  to  the  uiifor- 
tuhate  house  of  Austria,  a  lady  who  was 
present  at  the  present  Emperor's  corona- 
tion, as  Emperor  of  Germany,  assured  me 
that  the  crown  sat  so  painfully,  during  the 
ceremony,  on  his  Imperial  Majesty's  head, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  relieve  himself  by 
taking  it  off. 

The  Michaelmas  fair,  during  which  I 
was  in  Frankfort,  commences  early  iii  Sep- 
rtetnberj  and  its  bustle  and  vivacity  lasts 
throughout  the  months  The  considerable 
^cwholesale  transactions  are,  however,  tran- 
^sacted  w^^ithin  the  first  week,  when  numbers 
•of  the  merchants  flock  to  the  fair  at  Leipsic. 
The  Exchange,  a  small  neat  quadrangle,  sur- 
,rounded  by  a  range  of  warehouses  and  shops, 
called  the  Braunfels,  is  thronged  during  the 
;fair  with  a  respectable  clusflfr  of  merchants 
of  all  nations ;  perhaps  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  number  who  assemble  daily  on 
:our  Exchange.  High  Change  is  about  12 
o'clock,  from  which  the  merchants  return 
home  to  dinner  ;  they  generally  commence 
business  at  six  or  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
toil  till  10  or  1 1  at  night ;  not  having,  as  yet, 
attained  to  that  methodical  celerity,  which 
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in  Loadon^  dispatdies  a  kundrfed  times  the 
amount  of  affairs  between  the  commodbds 
hours  of  nine  and  six.  The  krge  rooms, 
in  the  Braunfds,  are  fitted  up  as^how  rooms, 
and  shops,  1^  those  of  Exeter  Oidng^ 
loaded  with  merdbandi^es,  showy  and  use- 
fhl,  irom  all  quarters  of  Germany,  Switzet-  - 
land,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.  as  you  Mte 
aj^ised  by  bo^ds,  with  the  liam^  and 
domicile  of  every  tradesman.  Eveiy  va^ 
cant  house,  warehouse,  or  single  room^  in 
the  busy  neighbourhood  of  the  Exchange,  is 
hired  by  the  foreign  shc^keepers,  for  the' 
exposition  of  their  goods.  The  fairs,  whidi 
had  naturally  declined  during  the  obstruc- 
tions of  war,  are  gradually  resuming  thdir 
former  alacrity.  Frankfort,  at  other  times> 
by  no  means  lively,  has,  during  the  Fair,  the 
dieerful  aspect  of  a  bustling  trading  city ; 
the  inns,  the  Theatre,  the  Casino,  the  Ex- 
change, are  thronged  and  lively  ;  the  streiets 
present  a  respectable  number  of  equipager; 
the  stalls  and  shops  are  crowded  by  WeH 
dressed  and  handsome  wom^i ;  and  though 
there  are  no  extraordinary  amusements,  xir 
objed;s  of  attraction  for  a  mere  spebbaiot^ 
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tbeye  ip.  a  Jife  md  variety  in  the  gcfen^ 
wlpieich  give?  it  m  int^est. 
^:  Tljie  C«siQPi  at  Fraxikfoii^  qq^  of  the  vamt 
s|4^U(Ud  in  G^i^mmy^  is  ^  oohle  e^tarUish- 
i^^^ty^  occupying  one  of  the  h^dsome^t 
m^sions  m  tbie  city,  and  furnishing  all  the 
literary  or  political  journals  of  Germanys 
hp3ldie3  the  newspapers  of  almost  all  Europe. 
The  Qr4^r,  luxury,  and  ccmvenience  of  1^ 
a^r^q^^ngemenrt^f  might  tempt  the  most  listless 
sQfji^r*  SiUiard  tables  and  card  rooms 
%ifi  j»  place  in  the  suite  of  apartments, 
vfjfi^  8i?e  fitted  up  With  elegance ;  and  pre* 
ssaqU  amorist  other  agremmf^  handsome 
<^rp9ta--luxuries  confined  in  Germany  to 
Qqurtsb  ftPd  the  houses  of  a  very  few  in- 


;  T^he  merph^nt^  of  Frankfort  are  resolved 
Qpt  to  he  behind  their  princely  neighbours, 
in  giving  their  city  the  attraction  o£  the 
IPme  Arts.  A  rich  banker,  M.  Stadel,  has 
Ip^^ely  bequeathed  ii  sum  of  above  100,000iL 
9t(^ling,  fpr  the  £pimdation  of  an  Academy, 
tqgiether  with  a  respectable  collection,  con^ 
ti^ioi^g  9Pme  morsels  of  the  Flemish 
school)  of  considerable  merit.  His  will  is 
Utigjitfd  by  his  family ;  but  it  is  probable,  that 
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the  interests  of  the  fine  arts  will  triumph* 
Private  collections  are  extremely  nume^' 
rous ;  there  is  scarcely  a  merchant  or  ban- 
ker in  Frankfort)  of  moderate  affluence, 
who  has  not  his  little  gallery  of  cAef  d'omtre^, 
which  .with  his  music^  forms  his  favorite  re* 
laxation  from  the  fatigue  of  business. 

But  the  object  of  the  fine  arts,  which  gave 
me  the  greatest  gratification,  was  a  single 
statue,  belonging  to  M.  Bethmann,  the 
great  banker.  In  a  summer  house  in  his 
pleasing  garden,  in  the  suburbs,  you  find  a 
collection  of  admirable  casts,  executed  at 
Paris,  fi-om  the  celebrated  antiques ;  be- 
sides, one  marble  statue  by  Danekker,  of 
Stutgard,  surpassing  any  thing  I  have  seent 
in  modern  sculpture.  It  is  an  Ariadne 
seated  on  a  Lion  —  in  an  attitude  of  great 
difficulty  of  execution,  but  easy  and  grace- 
ful in  the  highest  degree.  She  is  re- 
clining on  one  side — her  right  elbow  sup- 
ported on  the  Lion's  shoulder,  her  head 
turned  with  a  pensive  grace  —  one  droop- 
ing  hand  holds  the  clue  of  thread,  while 
the  other  lightly  supports  her  right  foot. 
The  position,  is  so  involved,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  consummate  art  could  have 
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reconciled,  it  with  nature.  It  is  one  of 
the  happiest  conceptions  of  grace  that  an 
artist's  imagination  ever  hit  upon.  The 
figure  is  the  perfection  of  feminine  beauty 
—  with  none  of  the  pomp  of  a  Goddess 
-^  reclining  in  the  soft  graces  of  a  volup- 
tuous, but  simple  form.  —  The  marble 
seems,  from  the  exquisite  truth  of  execution, 
to  have  a  warmth  —  and  the  contours  are 
as  soft  and  as  round  as  those  of  Titian. 
The  Lion  is  a  majestic  beast,  worthy  of 
the  load  he  bears.  The  statue  stands  on  4 
pedestal  turning  on  a  pivot  for  the  conve^ 
hience  of  viewing  it  in  various  lights^  —  A 
rose-coloured  window  is  also  contrived,  the 
light  through  which,  when  raised,  is  in- 
tended to  shed  on  the  marble  the  warm 
hfie  of  flesh ;  but  the  effect  is  rather  that  of 
salmon-colour —  and  the  natural  light  is  far 
preferable.  —  Danekker  ha4^this  admirable 
work  fifteen  years  in  hand. — He  composed 
it  for  M.  Bethmann,  and  received  one  thou- 
sand guineas  for  his  inimitable  labours.  M. 
B.  has,  I  understand,  since  been  offered  for 
it  nearly  three  times  the  sum.  The  artist 
is  now  employed  for  him  on  another  work 
to  match  it. 
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Society-  at  Fraokfort  k  divided  into  the 
eirdeii  of  the  Diet  aiid  thoaeof  tbecitiizenB^ 
wli6,  with  the  exception  of  rencontret  at 
the  public  assemfoliea,  k^iep  pcetty  scmpu*- 
iodslv  apart\;     At  the  balli^  dreadftil  alterca- 
tions for  precedence  have  somefcimc^  taken 
|)flace  between  the  ^iveiS  and  dai^ht^s  of 
their  Excellencies  the  Ministers^    and  of 
their  Worships   the   Civic  M^istrates  -^ 
but  their  opposing  claims  are^  I  believe» 
now  iidjusted  in  favour  of  the  latter.     The 
n^  bankers,    some  of  whom  eclipse  in 
their  establishments  the  most  splendid  of 
the   Fleftiptotentiaries^    ar^<    as  you    m^ 
suppose^    often    convenient    &iends  /  fof 
the     Diplomatists  $      atid      their     smart 
wives  and  daughter^^  agreeable  resources 
to  the  young  tiobles — the  beUes  of  theif 
oWn    class   being   somewhat    scanty^      A 
gay  young   Cciunt,    attached  to  a  liga- 
tion,   was  the  a^knowleged    bean    of   a 
pretty  banker^s  wife — and  a  young  mer* 
dhant  of  my  acquaintance  was  a  welcome 
gde§t  at  the  Diplomatic  balls— ^purely  from 
being  ^  good  dancer.     The  line  of  demar- 
(iation  is  in   this   way  frequently  brokeq 
through,  and  becomes  every  day  less  exclu-^ 
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s4te<-HEmd  i^  vpfwiHofii  c\ms  of  citisenl 
aomesfcimes  accuse  the  BurgoEi^sters  and 
SiSnators  of  ariatocratk  ideas^  caught  in 
iiHermixing  witb  the  Repitesentatwes  ^ 
S^er&ign6#  The  Merchants  generally  Ihre 
in  a  hospitable  st jte.  As  they  have  no  occn-* 
sion  for  the  Court  dresses,  carriages,  cbtm^ 
$eurs9  Sec  which  drain  the  pockets  of  the 
VanSi  they  c^n  a^D^id  to  treat  you*  wi^  at 
solid  dinner,  and  hock  of  agood  vi«mge; 
The  lemonade  of  the  evening  noble  cii^ 
dea  is  often  substantial  btmUli  among  the 
merchants;  and  instead  of  insipid  sentiment 
or  gossip^  yon  often  meet  with  rational 
conversation* 

TheDi^t^who  have  done  so  littles  andhave 
so  much  to  dO)  is  held  at  the  residence  of 
the  President^  the  Ambassador  of  Aus^ 
tria~^a  stately  gloomy  mansion — perhaps 
not  without  influence  on  the  character  of  ita 
proceedings.  ^^^  A  sketch  of  the  compod^ 
tion  of  the^  Assembly  may  throw  light 
on  your  political  acquaintance  with  G^-^ 
niany  in  its  present  state*  -^-^  There  are  s^ 
vente^Qi  votes;  eleven  of  which  are  en-^ 
joyed  by  eleven  Powers^  considered  im-^ 
portant  enough  to  possess  a  whole  vote  to 
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themselv^. '—  These  are  Austria,  Prussiir; 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Wurtemburg^ 
Baden,  Electoral  Hesse,  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse,  Denmark  for  her  German  PrtiM 
vince  of  Holstein,  and  the  Netherlands  for 
tiiat  of  Luxembourg.  —  Then  follow  about 
twenty,  ot  ttoKKoi  Principalities,  who,  with 
the  free  cities,  divide  among  '  them  the 
remaining  six  votes  —  the  Houses  of  Saxony 
possessing  one  amongst  them,  of  which  the 
King  of  Prussia  comes  in  for  his  quotum  as 
Duke  of  Saxony.  —  Brunswick  shares  ode' 
with  Nassau ;  and  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  and 
Schwerin  are  loving  cousins  and  co-partnersr 
Then  comes  the  respectable  firm  of  Anhalt, 
Oldenburg,  and  Sch wartzburg  —  the  first  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  Bernburg,  Cothen, 
&C.'  the  insignificance  of  the  latter  of  which 
Sovereignties  caused  a  separation  between 
an  English  lady  and  her  German  husband, 
who  had  attained  the  elevated  office  of 
Governor .  to  the  Prince's  sons  ;  and  when 
he  wrote  to  his  spouse  to  join  him  at  the 
capital  of  Cothen,  she  declined '  a  seardb 
for  .him  in*  a  place  which  she  could  not 
distinguish  on  the  Map.  —  HohenzoUern 
is  at  the  head  of  another  joint  Stock  Com- 
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pany,  of  five  or  six  tiny  Proprietors;  and 
by  a  singular  disregard  of  proportion,  Uie 
four,  free  Cities  of  Hamburg,  Lubec,  Bre^ 
men,  and  Frankfort,  each,  containing  per^ 
haps,  a  score  Merchants,  of  greater  opu*- 
lence  and  consequence  than  any  of  thie 
small  reigning  fry,  areput  off  with  one  Vote 
amongst  them.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  their 
weight  in  the  scale. 

Thus  the  Diet  is  ordinarily  composed  of  se^ 
venteen  Plenipotentiaries — besides  whichj 
most  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  have  a 
Minister  at  Frankfort  accredited  to  the  Diet, 
as  the  supreme  Power  of  Germany. — On 
occasions  of  unusual  moment,  or  matters 
affecting  the  basis  of  the  confederation,  the^ 
Assembly  will  expand  itself  into  sixty-nine 
votes— for  the  benefit  of  the  deliberations 
of  sixty-nine  wise  heads,  instead  of  se- 
venteen. — The  kingly -powers,  of  which 
Wurtemburg  is  the  last,  will  then  enjoy 
four  Votes ;  Baden,  Electoral  Hesse,  and- 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  three  —  and 
so  in  proportion :  on  these  occasions  a 
question  must  be  carried  by  three-fourths- 
of  the  votes  —  on  ordinary  ones  by  a 
simple  majority* —  The  Powers  are  bound 
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i}€4  to  make  war  on  each  others  hut  to  b\A^ 
mM^to  the  paeific  arbitration  of  their  dis- 
putes by  the  Assembly. -*-Gomtiierce  among 
ibfi^  States,  is  deelared  free,  and.  emigcatkms 
and  tranders  of  property,  which  were  ibr» 
ra^rly  prohibited  or  taxed,  are  freely  per- 
mitted. —  They  engage  early  to  occupy 
tbemselvea  with  genera)  reguktions  fox  se^ 
curing  the  Freedom  of  the  Fress,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  l^ates  General  to  every 
State. 

The  deliberations  take  place  in  Gkirman» 
ajnd  of  course  are  private,  —  Hitherto  ter- 
ritorial and  statistic  arrangements  have 
principally  o<;cupied  attention.  During 
my  visits  to  Frankfort  the  Diet  waa  not 
sitting.  The  more  interesting  and  difBcuU, 
tMk  will  soon  be  brought  before  them,  of 
settling  the  coiJistitutiotis  of  each  l^tatet  and 
^flanging  the  extent  of  the  concessions 
which  absolute  monarchies  must  make  to 
the  demands  £br  rational  freedom. 

An  address  to  the  Diet,  praying  fot  the 
establishment  of  the  States  in  aU  the  Go- 
vernmentS5  in  compliance  with  the  express 
engagement  in  the  act  of  the  Confedea*atioii» 
if  now  circulating  from  house  to  house 
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for  signati(re&  Nd  one  knows  ivhehce 
it  con«es ' —  a  -request  to  sign  ahd  circa^ 
late  it  is  anneixed  —  and  it  is  loaded  wltJi 
nfttn^  tfiHT  inhabitafits  of  almost  all  "States.' 
How  far  the  Serene  Assembly  are  ITkHy  to* 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  people,  and  tA 
hold  the  scales  with  prudence  and  aMho^ 
rity,  ad  head  of  the  'Germanic  Confeder- 
atioQ  is  a  sulnect  on  which  the  Germans 
are  far  from  sanguine.  The  slow  forms; 
and  the  preference  of  trite  details,  to  mo** 
meAtous  p6ints,  which  they  have  hitherto 
displayed,  have  subjected  them  to  much  ri^ 
dicule  and  distrust.  It  is  rare  to  liear  thi^ 
sage  Conclave  spoken  of  with  confidence, 
and  altnost  with  respect.  A  French  Arti^ 
bassador,  in  Germany,  replied  to  my  en- 
quiry, what  the  Diet  were  doing?  "  lis 
parlent  —  Us  font  de  superbes  oraisons  — 
voila  tout.^^  Among  Noblesse  and  Bour- 
geois the  same  remark  is  often  made,  al- 
most in  the  same  words.  Even  official 
Courtiers  and  brother  Diplomatists,  allude 
to  the  Assembly  with  a  smile  of  doubt,  and 
a  sceptical  shrug  as  to  its  competency  to 
the  high  functions  assigned  to  it.  It 
would  seem -hardly  probable  that  the  peo- 
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pie  should  meet  with  any  great  consider- 
ation from  an  assembly  of  Ministers,  from 
Sovereign  Powers.  But  on  my  hinting  this 
to  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Assembly, 
he  assured  me  that  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  who  have  Ambas- 
sadors at  Frankfort,  are  resolved  to  exert 
their  influence  to  put  the  States  in  posses- 
sion of  Constitutions  —  whatever  may  be 
the  reluctance  of  many  Sovereigns.  I  trust 
these  liberal  intentions  may  be  acted  on — 
called  for  as  they  are  by  the  claims  of 
reason  and  enlightened  justice,  the  repeated 
promises  of  Sovereigns,  when  in  want  of 
their  people's  services — and  the  solemn  en- 
gagement of  the  Act  of  Confederation. 
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We  proceeded  to  Ascliaffenburg,  by  way  of 
Wilhelmsbad  and  Hanau.  The  road  runs 
through  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Maine^ 
sometimes  for  miles  along  the  river ;  the 
Taunus  mountains  rising  grandly  on  our 
left  as  we  quitted  the  stately  towers  and 
buildings  of  Frankfort.  The  Maine  here 
glides  through  a  sandy  plain,  scattered 
with  villages  rich  in  mingled  .^  gardens^ 
orchards  and  corn  country.  The  handsome 
white  chateau  of  Rumbelheim,  appeared  on 
the  edge  of  the  stream —a  cheerful  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Prince  Frederic  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  the  father  of  the  intended 
Duchess  of  Cambridge  —  a  Princess  gene- 
rally spoken  well  of,  and  described  as 
amiable  and  accomplished. 

The  whole' country  from  the  Heidelberg 
to  the  Rhingau,  and  Hombu;?g  moun- 
tains, and  from  the  Rhine  to  tlie  mountains 
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of  the  Spessarty  presents  one  &ce.  The 
vast  plain  is  divided  between  large  forests 
of  the  common  Pinm  SylvestrU^  occasion- 
ally interspersed,  with  pak.and  beech  woods^ 
(though  these  are  principally  on  the  higher 
ground,)  and  large  bare  districte  of  com 
and  vegetables^  unrelieved  by  a  single  tree 
or  bedge.  The  open  fields  are  divided  Into 
small  patches,  by  the  difference  of  culture, 
•ivl»eh  frequently  (leno^e  the  boundnies  ^ 
each  ^Ktt^le  peasant's  farm.  There  ore  no 
large  farms  —  and  the  proportion  of  <d)Me 
which  are  rented  is  smiaAL  The  peasant 
generally  farms  his  own  little  pos/sessKM, 
paying  tithe  to  his  sovereign.  Wlien 
<^e  young  peasant  starts  in  life^  marry- 
ing is  of  course  his  first  step.  — ^  His 
&ther  advances  him  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pun^ase  a  few  acres  of  the  sandy-soil,  acid 
a  few  cows.  —  If  the -donation  is  not  v«ry 
im^rtant,  he  often  buys  double  the  (pian- 
tity,  and  mortgages  his  land  to  some  4no- 
hied  man  in  the  town  —  an  ticconmiQda- 
tion  to  both  parties.  The  investment  sup*^ 
plies  "^e  place  of  public  funds  in  States 
wliere  they  do  tiot  exist,  and  is  often  pre* 
ferred  to  them  ^here  <4iey  do.     A  ge»tle- 
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man  at  Hanau,  told  me  he  had  seveM 
thousands  outstanding  among  the  peasants 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  who  brought 
him  his  interest  with  great  punctuality. 

The  approach  to  Wilhelmsbad,  which  lies 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  through  a  noble 
avenue  of  poplars,  which  looked  doubly 
stately  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening  when  I 
arrived.  The  gloomy  avenue  is  terminated 
by  a  thick  plantation  surrounding  a  Gothic 
tower,  the  factitious  antiquity  of  which 
was  happily  concealed  by  the  shades  of 
night.  —  The  road  divides,  winding  round 
the  tower  into  the  plantation,  by  a  bridge 
over  a  canal,  whose  artificial  falls  and  rat- 
tling iriipetuosity,  sounded  very  formidable. 
I  was  obliged  to  grope  my  way  through 
this  accumulation  of  horrors  increased 
by  the  omne  ignotum  pro  magnificoj  till  the 
lights  In  the  hotel  at  Wilhelmsbad  ap- 
peared through  the  trees  to  direct  my 
steps.. 

Wilhelmsbad  is  a  range  of  handsome 
white,  slated  buildings,  in  a  sequestered 
spot,  surrounded  by  woods  ^  originally  built 
by  the  Elector  of  Hesse  for  a  summer  resi- 
dence, for  the  convenience  of  the  baths  of 
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mineral  w6ter.  The  Elector^  with  whom  mo^ 
ney  is  the  summum  banum^  has  now  converted 
it  inta  a  hotels  reserving  a  single  suite,  of 
rooms  for  himself.  For  a  considerable  time 
"  His  Highness  farmed  the  Establishment 
on  his  own  account,  and  pocketed  the  pror 
fits  of  the  table  (Thote  and  the  baths^  as 
readily  ^s  any  plebeian  Boniface.  Some 
jests  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  others^  at 
the  expence  of  the  illustrious  Jubergiste^ 
induced  him  to  let  it  to  its  present  occu** 
pier.  It  is  mudh  frequented  in  summer 
by  all  ranks ;  and^  besides  picturesque  gar-* 
dens  and  nhrubberies,  presents  the  usual 
agremens  of  a  German  Watering  Placers 
a  gaming  table^  a  table  cPhote^  public 
balls,  swings,  roundabouts,  &c.  The  old 
Elector,  who  is  doatingly  fond  of  Wilhelms- 
bad,  has  bestowed  much  pains,  and  some 
taste,  in  la3ring  out  the  grounds*  The  im^ 
mediate  environs  of  the  house  are  in.  a  coU 
tivated  and  domestic  taste,  gradually  ffxm^ 
ing  more  wild  as  you  penetrate  further  into 
the  surroondkig  wood«  The  place  baa.  a 
pleasing,  aad  what  the  Germans  call  a 
fnendbf  air,  in  spite  of  a  profusion  of  little 
ca»ali*^  hndiiti&h  i3laiid£^>&G»  too  mud\ 
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Style  of  a  tea-bouse  girden  at  PentbnviHe* 
Th^  seiison,  at  its  height  in  July,  was  past 
when  I  vbited  Wilhelmsbad -^— and  the 
Prince  Paul  of  Wirtemberg,  an  exile  from 
his  own  country,  with  his  wife  and  family, 
almost  the  6nly  remainmg  guests. 

On  the  occupation  by  the  French  of  the 
territory  of  Hesse  Cassel,  Wilhelmsbad  was 
bestowed  by  Buonaparte  on  one  of  his  Gen&*« 
rafo  ;  and  the  neighbouring  Electoral  Palace 
of  Philipsruhe,  on  his  Sister  Pauliife,  who^ 
hdwever,  never  occupied  it.      - 

Hanau  is  a  compact,  moderate  sized 
town,  one  part  of  it  of  considerable  anti- 
quity, and  irregularly  built  —  the  other 
part  principally  erected  by  French  refti-* 
gees,  in  the  seventeenth  century  —  and 
consisting  of  regular  straight  streets,  with 
one  large  formal  Place^  containing  the  old 
Rath  HatiSi  (Town  House,)  and  a  quaint  or# 
namented  well  in  each  corner.  Its  trade 
is  much  fallen  — •  and  its  wealth  declined  of 
late  years.  The  Elector,  when  Hereditary 
Prince,  resided  here,  but  the  pakce  has 
been  deserted  since  his  coming  to  the 
throne.  There  are  many  emigrants  from 
Flanders }  and  a  considerable  number  of 
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Swiss  (a  people  to  be  found  every  where) 
have  settled  here,  and  imported  theit 
skill  and  industry  in  the  arts  of  watch- 
making and  jewellery.  This  is  now  the 
principal  direction  of  the  activity  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  find  a  market  for  their 
productions  in  Russia  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, whither  they  are  conveyed  by  land, 
Or,  as  the  Germans  familiarly  say,  aufder 
Achse  (upon  the  axle-tree),  a  phrase,  which 
one  of  our  ingenious  Journalists,  in  translat- 
ing a  German  newspaper,  once  took  for  the 
river Achse^  lamenting,  that  on  reference  to 
the  map,  he.  could  not  discover  this  river, 
which  the  German  newspaper  pointed 
out  as  the  only  mode  of  supplying  the 
towns  on  the  Elbe  with  goods,  on  Napo- 
leon's blockade  of  that  river. 

Hanau^  once  considerable  among  the  free 
cities  of  Germany,  is  now  ostensibly  re- 
stored since  the  peace  to  some  of  its  an- 
cient privileges.  The  towns-people  are  to- 
lerably contented.  The  taxes  are  mode- 
rate ;  which,  I  was  surprised  to  learn,  is  very 
generdly  the  case  in  the  territories  of  this 
tyrannical  and  singular  Prince.  At  Hanau^ 
every  one  is  permitted  to  return  their  owa 
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income,  and  those  who  possess  above  a  cer- 
tain number  of  guilders,  (not  a  very  large 
sum),  pay  about  forty  shillings  a  year.  This 
is  the  only  direct  impost  they  are  liable  to. 
There  are  few  Princes  against  whom  the 
cry  of  oppression  has  been  louder,  than 
against  this  hoary  despot.  His  bartering 
of  his  people  to  bleed  in  foreign  service, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a 
stigma  not  to  be  effaced  —  but,  in  jus- 
tice it  should  be  considered,  that  the  buy- 
ers were  scarcely  less  blameable  than  the 
sellers.  And,  though  nothing  can  justify 
the  principle  of  such  a  traffic,  I  am  in^ 
clined  to  think  it  did  not,  in  fact,  cause 
all  the  misery  attributed  to  it.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  sands  of  Westphalia,  were 
not  attached  to  their  dismal  homes,  by  the 
ties  which  have  made  such  ardent  patriots 
of  the  mountaineers  of  Switzerland,  or  the 
Tyrol.  They  were  most  of  them  willing 
emigrants.  The  Germans  are  excellent 
settlers  and  soldiers,  and  have  generally 
shown  a  sort  of  phlegmatic  indifference 
about  the  position  of  the  soil  they  tilled, 
or  the  colours  they  defended.  The  Elec- 
tor's cupiiiity  would,  however,  have  hesi- 
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taied  little^  if  the  misery  he  caused  had 
been  greater.  Avaricie,  hauteur ^  and  the 
foppery  of  a  martinet,  are  his  ruling  pas- 
sions. Having  no  longer  a  market  for  his 
{sUBjects,  his  i^sposition  takes  the  direction 
of*  starving  them  by  inonopolies  and  spe^ 
cidationii  in  corn  on  his  own,  account.  By 
a  whimsical  sort  of  conscientiousness,  he» 
however,  acts  the  miser  equally  with  his 
public  and  his  private  purse — sometimes  in 
opposition  to  his  personal  tastes.  Hi$ 
troops  are  his  favdurite  hobbies;  but  no 
troops  are  worse  paid,  more  shabbily 
cloathed,  or  more  generally  discontented 
--*-  and  by  a  strange  coincidence  in  a  state 
where  the  Prince  is  a  notorious  drill-ser- 
geant, ever  occupied  in  military  details,  the 
army  are  universally  disaffected  to  the  go^ 
vernment.  He,  in  fact,  treats'  them  as 
mere  puppets,  whom  he  likes  to  see  dress* 
«1,  and  performing  their  evolutions  like 
obedient  machines  —  for  their  comfort 
6t  well-doing  he  little  concerns  himself 
Wheil  I  was  at  Hanau,  the  old  Prince  was 
expected  —  an  event  announced,  as  usual, 
by  the  yard  of  horse-hair,  powd^i  and 
pomatwn  dangling  on  the  backs  of  the 
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guarda  —  a  gratifying  spectacle^  withoiiM^ 
which  the  old  Sovereign  can  by  no  means 
-eat  his  dinner,  or  take  felfcf  est.  The  iii- 
stant  his  back  is  turnedU^nlii^  cumbrous 
accoutrements  are  taken  ofF^  to  be  resumed 
on  the  w&sX  Electoral  visit.  Even  the  day 
that  he  was  expected,  I  observed  a  num- 
4ifer  of  oflSicers  without  these  decorations ; 
who  refused,  at  all  risks,  to  make  monkeys 
of  themselves. 

A  subjection  to  such  caprices  is  sufficient 
to  dUgui  soldierswith  anjsense  of  their  dig- 
nity ;  but  the  Elector  has  taken  more  effec- 
tual means  to  alienate  his  troops,  along  with 
a  great  body  of  his  subjects.  Restored  to  his 
dominions^  where  he  was  expected  with  an 
impatience  which  moderate  prudence  might 
have  turned  to  account,  he  thought  with  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  to  transform  his  states  to 
the  precise  condition  in  which  he  had  left 
them.  He  annulled  the  sale  of  the  national 
domains,  restored  them  to  the  emigrant 
proprietors,  without  recompence  to  the  new 
ones.  Every  act  of  the  Westphalian  go-» 
vemment  was  declared  void.  All  Jerome's 
employh  were  dismissed  and  many  obliged 
to  quit  th6  country.    The  promotions  of 
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the  old  servants  of  the  Elector,  who  had 
t^mained  in  the  French  service,  were  nul- 
lified, and  they  displaced  or  sent  back  to 
tibeir  former  rank.  The  army  were  treated 
in  rtie  same  way — and  more  than  one  gene- 
ral was  degraded  to  his  former  rank  of 
lieutenant  A  gentleman  in  office,  who 
knew  how  to  stoop  to  conquer,  got  the 
whip-hand  of  the  Monarch,  with  much 
adroitness. — When  the  Electoral  Govern- 
ment left  the  country,  he  was  secretary  of  a 
Department,  of  which  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent during  the  Westphalian  reign.  The 
'President  seeing  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Elector,  when  he  was  sent  for  in  turn, 
and  asked  his  situation,  replied  with  humi- 
lity, "  I  am  secretary  of  the  department  of 

."     The  feeble  old  monarch,  pleas^ 

with  this  recognition  of  his  retrograding 
principle,  instantly  bade  the  secretary  remain 
President. 

Some  time  ago,  their  small  pay,  and  the 
continued  vexations  to  which  they  were 
subject,  induced  the  subaltern  officers  to 
assemble  and  address  the  States  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf.  The  address  was  sign- 
ed by  all  the  officers  except  three.     Two 
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were  charged  to  present  it ;  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Cassel,  they  were  arrested  arid  im- 
prisoned. The  account  given  in  a  German 
Journal  of  this  transaction  is  so  interesting 
and  little  known,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
sending  it  you. 

"The  Staff  Captain  of  Artillery,  Huth, 
"  and  the  First  Lieutenant  De  Kottsmann, 
^*  were  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Cassel,  as 
instigators  of  the  address.  Their  fate 
was  long  unknown ;  and  never  had  an 
"  event  occurred  in  the  country  which  ex- 
"  cited  so  strongly  the  interest  of  all  ranks. 
"  The  officers  received,  not  only  from  their 
"  brethren  in  arms,  but  from  all  the  in- 
"  habitants  of  Cassel,  continued  proofs  of 
good  wishes.  Serenades  were  given  them 
at  night  on  the  Fulda,  which  runs  under 
"  the  Castle.  An  officer,  who  was  passing 
"  the  bridge  with  his  company  on  mount- 
"  ing  guard,  seeing  De  Rottsman  at  the 
"  window,  cried  out  to  his  men  to  salute 
"  him ;  and  they  gave  the  prisoner  all  the 
"  honours  of  a  Prince.  The  pastors  in- 
"  troduced  the  event  in  their  sermons,  and 
"  took  occasion  to  exhort  the  people  to 
"  perseverance  and  boldness  in  the  struggle 
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*^  for  their  liberties ;  some  of  them  select- 
^^  ing  for  a  text,  Luke,  chap.  xii.  v.  32., 
^*  ^  Fear  notj  little  flock,  for  it  is  your 
^f  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the 
^^  kingdom.'  The  conduct  of  the  three 
^*  officers  who  had  refused  to  sign  the  ad- 
^^  dress  excited  such  general  disgust,  that 
^^  the  people  with  whom  they  lodged  re* 
.^^  fused  to  retain  them  in  their  houses. 
>^  When  the  public  mind  was  in  this  state, 
"  the  order  was  published,  sentencing  the 
^^  two  officers  to  six  months  arrest  in  a 
.<^  fortress,  and  dismissal  from  the  service; 
;^f  while  the  three  captains  who  had  refused 
*^  to  sign  were  praised  for  their  exemplary 
^^  conduct,  and  promoted.  As  the  affair 
"  remained  so  long  undecided,  report  as- 
^^  serted  that  the  Elector  had  consulted  the 
*^  Prussian  Government  what  course  to 
.**  take :  but  this  is  not  probable.  The 
^^  Elector  is  of  an  independent  diaracter, 
"  and  little  consults  others  in  his  resolu* 
^*  tions.  The  order  was  not  issued  without 
^ .  visible  apprehensions ;  the  garrison  was 
"  dispersed  —  two  battalions  removed  from 
^^  Ca8sel--*-and  the  Hereditary  Princeifear- 
^^  fid  of  passing  the  night  at  the  Pidace, 
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^  retired  to  Wilhelmshciie.     Such  precau- 
^^  tions  were  unnecessary,    and   the   fears 
"  which  inspired  them  ill-founded.      All 
<^  the  officers  detested  sedition,   and  bad 
<^  no  other  view  than  that  of  asserting  theif 
^^  rights  in  a  legitimate  and  moderate  man- 
^^  ner.     Almost  at  the  moment  when  tibie 
<^  order  was  published,  the  sheeto  of  the 
^^  ObMervateur  Allemand^  which  related  tbe 
^^  commencement  of  the  affiiir,  arrived  ^nk 
"  CasseL    They  were  seized  at  the  post  by 
^<  order  of  the  Government.      This  only 
*^  served  to  give  more  importance  to  thft 
^^  opinions  of  an  impartial  writer.     Th^^ 
^  prohibited  numbers  were  brought  from 
^^  the  neighbouring  States,  and  read  with 
"  avidity.      Vain   efforts    to    conceal   the 
^^  truth !  Nothing  can  now  remain  beneath 
^^  a  veiL     An  injustice  committed  on  the 
^  shores  of  the  Baltic  rouses  a  cry  of  d^ 
*^  content    diroughout    Germany,    whitb 
"  resounds  to  the  mountains  of  Rhetia.'* 

On  the  publicaticm  of  the  order,  all  the 
subalterns  of  all  the  regiments  demanded 
their  conge^  according  to  prescribed  forms; 
each  officer  reimtting  to  his  commander  a 
note  to  this  effect :— ^^  In  signing  the  ad- 
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^ '  dress  to  th^  States,  the  subscriber  has^ 
^incurred,  on  his  honour,  obligations  which 
^^  compdi  him   to  demand  his    dismissal^ 
"  rince  he  is  tonly  willing  to  serve  his 
^  country  and  his  Prince  as  a  man  of  ho- 
^*  nour.'* — ^The  oflicers  acted  with  an  unani- 
mity   and    dignity    which    increased  the 
esteem  of  the   public,    and  the  interest 
taken  in  their  iate.  Some,  who  were  married, 
atid  without  fortune,  were  relieved  by  their 
brethren  from  the  obligation  of  resigning ; 
bbt  they  refused,  with  disdain,  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  common  cause.     One 
duly  officer  refused  to  give  in  his  resig- 
nation: he  was  generally  insulted  on^^he 
pwade,    and   when  he  sought  protection 
from  his  superiors,  he  was  received  by  them 
with  contempt.     Many  of  the  officers,  thus 
thrown  out  of  employ,  embarked  for  Ame- 
rica ;  and  the  Elector  thus  lost  the  services 
of  a  body  of  men,  whose  attachment  would 
have  been  inviolable,  if  he  had  won  it  by 
mild  and  reasonable  treatment. 

Contrary  to  the  general  fact^  the  Elector 
is,  I  understand,  no  where  more  unpopular 
than  in    his  own  Capital,    Cassel.     The 
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penury  of  his  Court  and  government,  as 
well  as  its  arbitrary  caprice,  are  there  more 
immediately  felt,  and  more  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  extravagant  splendour  and 
gaiety  of  the  French  Sovereign  and  his  suites 
and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  perscHitt 
who  least  suffer  from  the  oppression  of  the 
old  doating  tyrant,  are  the  peasants,  who  are 
removed  out  of  its  sphere,  and  on  whom: 
the  taxes  are  very  moderate*  It  is  politic 
in  the  Elector  to  avoid  equally  exasperat-^ 
ing  the  Jower  and  the  higher  orders  of  his 
subjects;  as  it  is  among  the  former  that 
discontents  generally  assume  an  active 
sha^,  and  in  such  an  event,  he  could  little 
rely  upon  the  affection  of  troops,  whonk 
he  treats  with  a  mixture  of-  caprice  and 
injustice. 

Little  neighbouring  States  have  their  ri- 
valries as  well  as  great  ones ;  and  not  the 
less  •  ardent  for  the  insignificance  of  their 
causes.  An  ancient  animosity  has  subsisted 
between  the  house  of  Hesse  Cassel  and 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  in  some  degree  extending 
to  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries.  This 
grave  breach,  which  has  kept  his  Electoral 
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Highness  for  many  years  a  stranger  to  his 
G^and  Ducal  neighbour,  has  just  now  been 
closed:  an  events  signalized  by  an  exchange 
of  the  orders  ofr  the  respective  houses,  and 
a  reciprocal  conferring  of  them  on  the  re- 
spective Prime-ministers.  A  bridge  over 
the  Maine  which  separates  the  two  territo* 
ries^  is  to  be  built  in  token  bf  reconcili- 
ation. About  three  weeks  ago,  the  Elector 
paid  his  first  visit  at  Darmstadt,  with  the 
Crown  Prince,  when  he  was  received  in 
grand  gala  at  Court ;  and  to  the  usual  gra^ 
/^tts  summons  from  the  Court  — Fourrieri 
in  propria  perscmdy  was  added,  an  agreeable 
cmnmand  to  be  at  the  Castle  by  twfelve 
o*ek>ck,  to  form  a  circle  to  receive  his  Elec- 
toral Highness : — the  ladies  not  to  forget 
their  trains. 

The  Elector's  person  is  not  more  attrac- 
tive than  his  character.  He  is  now  ad- 
vanced in  age,  and  has  the  infirmity  of  an 
enormous  excrescence,  nearly  the  size  of  a 
hat,  on  his  neck.  A  fair  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  was  in  a  family  way,  was 
recommended  to  beg  an  excuse  firom  Court 
from  eicountering  an  object  so  little  likely 
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to  produce  pleasant  impressions.  :  She  how^ 
ever  persisted  in  meeting  his:  Electoral 
Highness:  and  the  first  view  cost  her. an 
involuntary  shudder  —  I  trust  the  only  con- 
sequence of  her  hardihood* 

The  Grown  Prince  is  in  most  respects 
the  reverse  of  his  father,  without  being  li 
jot  more  estiinable :  dissolute,  extravagant, 
without  character^  and  loaded  with  debti 
Ha:  married  a  Princess  of  Prussia^  who 
suffers  .  much  firom  his  brutality.  The 
people  have  litde  hopes  from  hi,  succession, 
which  will  probably  present  only  a.changi 
of  evils -—^  Dente  lupusr  comu  taurm  petitJ*} 
He  will  spend  more  money  among  theraj 
at  first  drawn  from  the  treasures  of  hiil 
father — ^afterwards,  in  all  protilft)ility»  from 
their  own  pockets.  The  Elector  returned 
the  same  evening  from  Darmstadt  to  his 
favourite  Wilhelmsbad;  while  his  hopeful 
9on,  for  whom  a  pleasant  evening  circle  was 
prepared  by  the .  amiable  Hereditary  Prin- 
cess of  Hesse,  had  the  good  taste  to  prefer 

*  I  i^joice  since,  to  learn  that  the  fair  Baroness  ba^ 
safely  givea  birth  to  two  fine  boys  as  yet  presenting  no 
traces  of  the  impressions  mad6  by  the  Electoh 
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putting  himself  to  bed  at  six  o'clock^  and 
amusing  himself  with  a  circle  of  courtiers 
round  his  bed-side ! 

North  of  the  town,  on  the  other  side  of 
a  small  river  is  the  spacious  field  bound- 
ed by  extensive  woods,  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Hanau  —  the  last  stand  of  the 
French  in  their  hurried  retreat  from  Leip- 
p  sic.  —  The  town  was  garrisoned  by  Bava- 

rians —  and  large  bodies  of  Austrians  and 
Bavarians  had  marched  thither  from  Aschaf- 
fenburg,  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
French.  In  thex  conflict,  the  town  was  se- 
veral times  taken  and  retaken,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  suburbs  are  still  in  ruins 
from  conflagration.  In  the  Jews'  street, 
on  the  nortllern  side,  the  watch-word  was 
changed  between  the  French  Qui  vive? 
and  the  German  Wer  ist  da  ?  seven  times 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  A  mill  on  the 
little  river,  was  the  scene  of  desperate  con- 
flicts.. The  post  was  in  possession  of  the 
Bavarians,  and  the  mill-dam  served  as  a 
communication  between  the  field  of  battle 
and  the  Hanau  side  of  the  stream.  In  the 
course  of  the  conflict,  the  Bavarians  and 
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the  French  in  turn  often  retreated  and  pur* 
sued  each  other  over  this  slippery  bridge — 
the  miller  favouring  the  former  by  drawing 
off  the  water  as  they  passed,  and  sufiering 
it  to  flow  again,  to  obstruct^the  passage  of 
their  adversaries.  Hundreds  of  Frenchmen 
Ihus  found  their  graves  in  the  mill-hole^ 
Though  the  French  were  routed  at  Hanau,' 
with  immense  loss,  their  defeat  is  con- 
sidered not  to  have  been  so  complete  as 
it  might  have  been  j  and  the  Prince  Wrede, 
who  commanded,  is  much  blamed  by  mili- 
tary men,  for  not  having  waited  for  them 
in  a  narrow  pass  between  the  hills,  near 
Hanau,  which  they  must  pass,  and  where 
their  retreat  might  have  been  completely 
cut  off.  .      :; 

How  far  these  criticisms  are  just,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  judge  —  but  when  was  a  battle  ever 
fought,  on  which  fire-side  Heroes  did  not 
discover  that  if  this  General  had  done  that, 
or  that  Officer  had  not  neglected  this,  the 
victory  would  have  been  so  much  more 
complete  —  or  so  many  thousand  lives 
would  have  been  spared?  Perhaps  the 
critics  of  the  Battle  of  Hanau,  like  those  of 
many  other  battles,  are  of  that  sort  which 
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are  50  admirably  silenced  by  Sir  George 
England^  in  the  Tatler. 

.A  young  Eelgian  Officer,  who  was  Aid 
de  Camp  to  General  Excelmaqs,  at  tjje 
battle  of  Hanauy  described  Buonaparte's  tenir 
per  to  me  in  lively  colours.  —  His  rage,  of 
whidi  both  himself  and  the  General  were 
occasional  objects,  was  frantic  and  ridicu- 
lous beyond  measure.  —  He  would  gnash 
and  grin  with  his  teeth,  and  talk  through 
them  in  a  shrill,  crying,  touQ  — and  fling 
his  cocked  hat  on  the  ground,  and  jump 
on  it  —  then   drop   on  a  sudden,    into   » 
tone  of  irony  or  exhausted  composure,  -r- 
Some  General  (I  think  a  General  Lihu,) 
who  had  commanded  a  body  of  Cavalry,  in 
an  engagement,  had  committed  a  fault.— 
Buonaparte  ordered   another  to   take  the 
command,  and  the  General  to  attend  him« 
—  He  assailed  him  with  a  torrent  of  abuse, 
the  lowest  and  most  emphatic  he  could  bring 
forth  — r  concluding  with  —  mais  cependanf 
vous  etes  ime  brave  homme-^je  mejie  cL  vow — 
mau  vous  ne  valezpas  quatre  som — vom  efef 

un bete.  —  And,  after  thus  abusing  the 

poor  General's    incapacity^   the  Emippror 
showed  his  appreciation  of  his  fidelity  by 
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instantly  giving  hint  the  eommand  of  a 
guard  round  his  own  person. 

A  French  Nobleman  gave  me  a  some^ 
what  similai'  account  of  his  occasional  fits 
of  choler  it  his  levees  and  audiences.  .  A 

» 

disgraced  diplomsttist,  one  day  appeared 
at  the  Levee,  as  if  nothing  had  happened> 
Buonaparte's  rage  on  the  occasion  was  aw* 
ful.  —  He  burst  upon  him,  pursued  him 
with  voluble  invectivesi  and  fairly  abused 
hhn  out  of  the  circle.  His  manner  was 
soured  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  he  ac^ 
costed  every  body  after,  with  a  sort  of  sriap^ 
pish  politeness — asking  one  *^  Comment  se 
parte  votrefemmeV^  in  a  tone  of  invective— * 
and  another  his  judgment  on  a  picture  or  a 
tragedy,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  that  a 
very  profitable  letter  of  introduction  which 
I  presented  at  Hanau,  was  fi-om  the  pen  of 
a  most  invaluable  personage  — my  washeph. 
woman  iri  London.  The  "good  woman 
having  a  daughter  in  service  at  Hanau,  I 
charged  myself  with  a  packet  for  her,  under 
cover  to  her  master,  one  of  the  first  citizens 
of  the  town.  His  wife  being  an  English- 
woman, and  he  himseif  having  resided  man^ 
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jeB.tB    in  England^   they  overloaded    me 
with  hospitable  attentions.     My  host's  his^- 
tory  is  rather  curious.     A  quarrel  with  his 
8tep^mx)ther  had  induced  him  to  quit  home 
young,  and  embark  for  England.     Having 
acquired  a  fortune  in  trade  large  enough 
for   Germany,   he   married   and  return^ 
to  his  native  place,   where  he  found:  his 
parents  dead^  and  himself  in  possession  of 
their  property.     A  large  rambling  house, 
containing  thirteen  rooms  on  a  floor,  and 
adorned  with  pictures  of  old  Electors,  in 
which  I  found  him,  was  a  part  of  his  pa^ 
trimony.     The  house  goes  by  the  name 
of  Noah's  Ark,  from  the  singularity  of  its 
construction,  arising,  as  the  story  goes,  from 
a  singular  cause.   The  upper  story  is  a  com- 
^plete  second  house,  built  on  the  first.     The 
builder,  an  opulent  citizen,  who  possessed 
ninety-nine  houses  in  Hanau,  was  ambitious 
of  attaining  to  a  hundred  —  but  the  jealousy 
of  the  citizemr  opposed  his  harmless  whim^ 
unless  he  consented  to  pave  a  path  to  the 
church,   some    hundred  yards  long,   with 
Reichs  Dollars.     He  declined  this  exorbit- 
ant tax ;  but  unwilling  to  resign  the  pride 
of  one  hundred  houses,  he  contented  his 
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•ambition  with  a  hundredth  placed  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  ninety^nine. 

My  Hanau  acquaintance,  ^now  a  gen- 
tleman at  ease,  is  amusing  himself  in  con- 
structing a  steam-boat  to  navigate  on  the 
Maine  and  the  Rhine,  between  Frankfort 
aiid  Amsterdam,  A  clever  mechanic^ 
whom  he  has  found  at  Hanau,  flatters 
himself  to  have  discovered  several  improve- 
ments which  will  obviate  the  danger,  and 
increase  the  power  of  the  machine.  With 
iiU  his  ingenuity^  I  have  great  doubts  whe- 
ther the  stream  of  the  Rhine,  at  all  times 
v^ry  rapid,  and  sometimes  swelling  to  an 
irresistible  torrent  by  a  single  day's  rain, 
will  not  be  an :insurmouni:able  obstacle  to 
the  scheme.  It  has  already  foiled  several 
attempts  of  the  kind.  In  the  meantime 
difficulties .  hardly  less  formidable,  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  hesitations  and 
the  scruples  of  the  diplomatists  of  the  (Uf- 
ferent  Governments  at  JV^mrence  *,  whose 
consent  it  is  neeessary  to  obtain.     Some 

*  Mayence  is  the  seat  of  a  Central  Committee  for  the 
superintendance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  —  com- 
posed of  Commissioners  from  the  different  States  who 
border  on  the  Wver. 
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of  tiie  Fowiers'  demur  about  the  dolootB 
he  is  to  carry  —  others  the  danga  of  the 
mode  of  navigation.  Hie  builder  is  willing 
to  remove  the  former  difficulty,  by  carrying 
the  colours  of  all,  or  any  of  the  Powers,  :as 
they  please;  and  he  is  building  a  model 
of  his  vessel,  with  which  he  will  return  to 
the  scrupidous  Diplomatists^  to  convince 
them  of  the  impossibility  of  danger. 

Taking  leave  of  our  hospitable  acquain- 
tance, we  proceeded  towards  AschafFen- 
burg.  We  passed  a  handsome  obelisk, 
just  out  of  the  city,  erected  by  the  grate- 
ful townsmen  to  the  Elector,  when  he 
m^  stopped  in  hb  c»eer  of  be«itifying 
and  impLng  the  city,  by  hi,  ^'^Z 
to  the  throne.  A  fine,  open,  fertile  coun- 
try lay  before  us,  terminated  by  the  lofty 
wooded  mountain&(  of  the  Spessart  Fo- 
rest, which  commence  just  above  Asdhaf- 
fenburg. 

On  the  left,'pbout  two  leagues  from  the 
road,  rises  a  bold  range  of  hills,  covered 
with  forest  and  cultivated  country ;  the 
commencemient  of  a  district,  called  the 
"Frei  Gericht,  to  which  the  simplicity  and 
sturdy  spirit  df  its  inhabitants  give  consi- 
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iderable  iaterest  The  Frei  Gericht  was  (ot^ 
xnerly  an  immediate  territory  of  the  £m- 
l^or,  and  partly  from  that  circumstance, 
aad  its  remotaiess  from  the  seat  of  empire^ 
the  inhabitants  enioyed  an  undisturbed  px- 
fatence,  with  m,ay  immunities  to  wlmh 
Aeir  neigld»>urs  were  .tcaoger..  lathe 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  Emperor  ceded  the  district  to  the  Elec- 
tor,  in  liquidation  of  a  debt.  The  first  at- 
tempt of  this  new  master  was  to  makesol-^ 
diers  of  the  rude  inJiabitants,  who  had  hardly 
beard  the  report  of  a  gun*  They  opposed 
themselves  to  this  invasion  of  their  free- 
dom, with  an  inveteracy  and  indignation 
surpassing  all  bounds.  Squadrons  of  troops 
were  sent  into  the  mountains,  who  secured 
parties  of  the  peasants,  afler  a  desperate 
defence  with  their  implements  of  husban- 
dry, and  brought  them  down  to  Hanau. 
Here  they  were  subjected  to  the  crueliest 
discipline  of  the  guard-ro^pi,  which  they 
suppoiited  with  an  obstinate  and  declared 
determination  never  to  become  soldiers  but 
in  defence  of  their  own  mountains.  An 
act  of  cruelty,  committed  by  an  officer  on 
one  of  these  poor  men  on  parade^  was  re- 
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venged  by  one  of  his  comrades,  vAw  in^ 
stantly  stabbed  the  officer  with  hisbayonist. 
The  man  contrived  to  conceal  himself,  and 
when,  all  were  interrogated  with  intimidst- 
ing  menaces,  the  real  culprit  was  sheltered 
by  every  one  eagerly  offering  himself  Up 
Bs;  the  perpetrator.  By  dint  of  continued 
severity,  some  were  at  last  forced  into  the 
ranks ;  others  remained  firm  in  their  resis- 
tance, and  were  at  last  suffered  to  return 
to  their  mountains.  What  the  ill-judged 
harshness  of  the  Elector's  officers  could  not 
accomplish,  has  since  been  .effected  by  the 
French  ;  and  numbers  of  these  sturdy  pea- 
sants have  been  drawn  into  the  ranks  in  the 
late  campaigns.  The  spirit  with  which  they 
defended  their  freedom,  is  the  best  proof 
that  they  were  not  wanting  in  the  main 
qualities  of  a  soldier,  when  they  took  up 
arms  by  choice. 

,  We  did  not  omit  stopping  at  the  little 
village  of  Dettingen,  about  three  leagues 
from  Aschaffenburg,  celebrated  for  the  bat- 
tle in  which  George  the  Second  commanded 
in  person,  in  1743.  >  We  made  inquiries 
at;  the  little  inn,  for  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  house  where  our  Monarch  slept     The 
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fbrmer  adjoins  the  town,  but  the  house, 
which  is  still  standing,  lies  at  some  distance. 
The  moment  the  lad  to  whom  we  addressed 
oar  inquiries,  understood  their  object^  he 
mn  up  stairs  to  fetch  his. grandfather,  who, 
he  assured  us,  could  tell,  us  all  about  it. 
The  gouty  old  gentleman  came  hobbling 
down  with  a  tattered  printed  sheet  in  his 
hand,  which  proved  to  be  an  account  of 
the  battle,  printed  at  the  time — with  full 
details,  and  long  lists  of  killed,  wounded, 
and  taken.  The  old  host  preserved  this 
record  with  great  care,  and  resolutely  re- 
fused our  offers  to  purchase  it  —  no  doubt 
finding  it  a  lucrative  property;  for  the 
English,  he  said,  never  passed  without 
inquiring  about  the  battle.  He  assured 
us,  that  he  remembered  well  seeing  the 
Kdnig  von  England  in  his  red  uniform,  on 
a  white  long  tailed  horse,  —  that  he  was 
nine  y^ars  old  at  the  time — consequently 
now  eighty-three  —  an  age  quite  consist-^ 
ent  with  his  bulky  paralytic  figure  and 
broken  voice. 

After  leaving  Dettingen,  the  country 
becomes  a  rough  waste  of  .forest  and  sand, 
in.   the    waves    of  which,   drifted  by  the 
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wind^*  the  Munted  firs  ace.  sometamea^ 
hdf  buried*  The  passage  through  the 
deep)  long)  avenues  resembles  travelling  in 
the  snow ;  you  move  stilly  and  slowly  on, 
never  exceedmg  a  foot  pace^  Aschaflfen-! 
burg  appears  before  jou^  beautifully  situ** 
ftted  on  a  little  eminence  at  the  foot  of  the 
wooded  mountains  of  the  Spesi^art.  Be- 
tween Dettingen  and  AschafFenburg  we 
passed  from  the  Electorate  of  Hesse  Cas« 
sel  into  modern  Bavaria.  On  a  terrace 
covered  with  shrubS)  overlooking  the 
Maine,  stands  the  venerable  Castle  of  As-« 
chaffenburg — a  large,  red  stone  edifice, 
whose  slated  minaret  towers,  and  grotesque 
pinnacles  and  ornaments,  present  an  im- 
posing but  incongruous  melange  of  every  de- 
scription of  architecture.  Mostof  the  palaces 
and  public  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  a  few  centuries  date,  display  the  same 
impure  vari^y.  The  Castle,  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  Electors  of  Mayence,  and 
since  of  the  Prince  Primate  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation,  is  now  the  summer  resid- 
ence of  the  Prince  Royal  of  Bavaria,  who 
keeps  here  a  pleasant  little  Court  The 
Princess  is  an  amiable  handsome  woman. 


of  the  house  of  Saxe  Hilbtnqghaiisen,  sister 
of  the  Princess  Paul  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the 
Grand;  Duchess  of  Nassau*  Aschaffenburg 
is  B  neat  little  town,  with  no  other  ii»r- 
portance  than  what  it  acquires  from  the 
residence  of  the  Prince's  Court,  which  ie 
eom plained  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  retired 
and  unostentatious,  with  none  of  thie  life  or 
the  splendour  of  the  half  ecclesiastical  and 
half  civil  one  of  the  Prince  Primate.  The 
walk  which  the  Prince  Primate  constructed 
round  the  town,  called  the  Sckone  Thal^ 
(Beautiful  Valley,)  is  an  agreeable  memento 
of  his  reign.  It  is  a  fine  wide  promenade, 
running  along  the  bottom  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  once  the  ditch  of  the  ram^ 
parts.  The  sloping  sides  are  covered  with 
plantations,  whose  luxuriant  branches  arch 
thickly  above,  forming  a  delightful  gr^^n 
vault  This  cool  promenade  nearly  makes 
the  circuit  of  the  town,  ending  in  the  beau- 
tiful i^rubberies  under  the  Castle  overhangs 
ing  the  river,  which  something  remind  one 
of  those  at  Windsor, 

"  Whose  hoary  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 
Access  deny." 
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.  The ;  inhabitants  of  the  town  are .  Catho^ 
lies,  having  always  belonged  to  Catholic 
Sovereigns.  The  Prince  Primate  during 
his  reign;  preached  occasionally  there  on 
grand  occasions ;  and. according  to  the  taste 
of  the  Innkeeper's  pretty  daughter,  His 
Highness  was  a  recht  schoner  prediger-^^ 
right  fine  preacher.  Descending  from  the 
terrace  on  which  the  Castle  stands,  we 
passed  the  picturesque  stone  bridge  over 
the  Maine  towards  Darmstadt ;  visiting  in 
our  way  a  country  house  and  gardens,  *  for- 
merly of  the  Electors  of  Mayence,  now  of 
the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  called  Schbne  Bmch 
(Beautiful  Bush.)  A  long  alley  of  poplars 
conducted  us  for  a  league  up  to  the  gar- 
dens—the lawns,  lakes,  wildernesses,  and 
parterres  of  which,  are  disposed  with 
much  taste  and  beauty.  A  crew  of  noisy 
grotesque  looking  figures,  were  exploring 
them  at  the  same  time,  whom  we  presently 
recognised  for  Students  from  the  Univer- 
sity, who  generally  spend  their  summer 
vacations  in  rambling  over  the  country  on 
foot.  You  never  fail  to  distinguish  them 
by  their  .  strange  costume  and  looks,  and 
riotous  behaviour.      One  of   the  youths. 
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pursuing  the  same  route  with  ourselves, 
joined  us.      He  was  a  handsome  lad  of 
eighteen,    whose  long  hair  flowing  on  his 
shoulders,  uncravated  tieck,  and  quaint  red 
cap  with  the  Bavarian  cockade,  and  knap^ 
sack  at  his  back,    did  not  quite  so  ill  be* 
come   his  pretty  face  and   figure,    as  the 
awkward,   full-grown  men  whom  you  often 
meet  similarly  disfigured.    He  was  studying 
physic  at  Wurtzburg-^  an  University  of  some 
repute ;  and  now  making  a  per^inatkm 
to  Bensheim  in  the  Berg-strasse,  on  a  visit 
to  his  friends,  —  anticipating  with  much 
jglee  the  delights  of  a  Waltz  at  Auerbach — a 
favourite  place  of  bourgeois  rendezvous— cm 
the  next  Sunday  everting.     With  his  knotty  , 
stick,  and  light  broWn  jerkin  and  trowsers, 
and  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  swung  on  at 
a  gay  pace,  which  we,   who  were  not   so 
much  used  to  pedestrian  performances  of 
ten  leagues  a  day,  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  check.    His  little  gourd  bottle  of  brandy 
and  water,  dangling  at  his  button  hole,  was 
every  now  and  then  applied  to  his  mouth, 
as  he  vented  a  million  sacraments  on  the 
heat  —  the  Germans  always  adding  empha- 
sis to  their  oaths  by  numerical  process -^ 
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and  a  hundred  thousand  million  sacraments 
being  the  ordinary  climax  of  rage.  For 
six  leagues  of  sand  we  trudged  on  in  a  hot 
sun,  through  a  noble  forest,  sometinies  of 
fir,  sometimes  of  rich  beeches  and  oaks^ 
enlivened  by  our  gay  young  companion, 
to  Diburg — a  mean  little  town,  which  pre-- 
sented  the  first  habitations  we  had  seen 
since  Aschaffenburg.  Our  Student,  who 
was  an  economical  traveller,  took  us  to  the 
worst  inn  in  the  place,  where  he  flounced 
down  his  knapsack  oii  the  table,  and  shook 
hands  with  Madame  Klenck,  the  pretty 
landlady] — who  acknowledged  him  as  an  old 
acquaintance  — ^  and  was  soon  relating  his 
swaggering  tale  to  the  gaping  peasants 
lounging  over  the  kitchen  table. 

After  refreshing  ourselves  by  a  sprawling 
nap  on  the  benches  of  the  black  dirty  inn^ 
and  a  dinner  of  bread-soup,  sausages,  and 
bad  Burgundy,  we  proceeded  towards  Darm* 
stadt ;  again  entering  a  fine  forest  of  oak 
and  beech,  through  the  arched  shades  of 
\yhich  the  high  road  rambled  in  picturesque 
irregularity.  Long  green  vistas  occasionally 
opened  on  each  side,  cut  fox  the  convex 
nience  both  of  hunting  and  carting  wood^ 
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and  afFording  short  communicatiDg  passages 
to  those  sufficiently  versed  in  the  mazes  of 
the  wood,  not  to  fear  the  fate  of  the  fair 
Sister  in  Comus.  The  mail-cart  to  Aschaf- 
fenburg,  passed  us  toiling  through  the 
ruts  at  a  foot  pace  —  the  wood  echoing  to 
the  cracking  .whip  of  the  post-boy,  who  was 
laughing  cheek-by-jowl  with  a  heavy  pea- 
sant girl  he  had  taken  up  to  beguile  the 
journey.  Epistolary  correspondency  as  you 
may  judge  from  the  character  of  this  Mer^ 
cury,  does  not  travel  in  Germany  quite  at 
the  rate  of  the  Bristol  mail — that  happy 
invention  for  bringing  bills  of  exchange 
and  lovers'  vows  speedily  to  hand.  A  letter 
isi.  sometimes  ten  days  in  travelling  from 
Hanover  to  Frankfort ;  arid  one  which  we 
wrote  to  Germany  from  the  Netherlands  as 
our  (want  courier ^  brought  to  some  friends 
the  pleasing  intelligence  of  our  approach, 
when  we  had  been  enjoying  their  compsuiy 
about  three  weeks.  We  arrived  at  Darm-^ 
stadt  on  Saturday  evening  —  in  time  for  the 
Court  chapel  the  next  morning,  the  Court 
dinner  at  noon,  and  thegrand  Opera  in  the 
evening — ^^the  invariable  Sunday  :Occupa»- 
tions  of  the  gay  wodd  in  the  little  capitaJi& 
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The  quantity  of  forests,  and  their  importaace 
as  sources  of  revenue,  render  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Forest  and  Hunting  a  considerable 
branch  in  the  machinery  of  the  little  go-*- 
vernments.  The  Forest  Masters  of  the  dis- 
tricts are  high  offices,  to  which  nobility  is  a 
necessary  passport,  as  also  to  that  of  GerUU-^ 
homme  de  la  Chasse^  (Jagd  Junker) — an  or- 
namental character,  who,  in  a  green  military 
uniform,  adorns  the  Prince's  suite,  on  state 
occasions. 

I  made  E  visit,  in  company  with  the  young 
Princes  of  Hesse  and  their  Governor,  to  a 
young  friend,  just  promoted  from  GentiU 
homme  de  la  Chasse  to  Assistant  Forest  Mas^ 
ter,  in  the  district  of  Lorsch  near  Worms. 
Driving  for  a  few  leagues  along  the  beauti- 
ful Berg-strasse,  we  came  to  Bensheim — a 
^mall  old  town,  whose  massy  walls  and  por- 
tals give  it  an  air  of  ancient  consequence^ 
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now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  peasants  and 
tobaeco-driers.  The  town  stands  agreeably  at 
the  foot  of  a  bold  mountain,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  orchards,  which  give  to  the 
whole  Berg-strasse,  its  air  of  luxuriant  fer- 
tility. The  Berg-strasse  or  Mountain  Road^ 
is  a  ^nechaussee,  stretching  from  Darm- 
stadt.  to  Heidelberg, — on  the  left,  the 
wooded  and  vine-covered  range  of  m0unr> 
taiiis,  with  their  old  castles,  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  Odenwald,  runs  parallel 
with  the  road  immediately  above  it  On 
the  right  stretches  a  vast  sandy  flat,  through 
which  the  Rhine  v^anders — bounded  by  the 
heights  of  Tonnerre  and  the  Vosges,  at  50 
or  60  miles  distance.  The  villages  and 
towns  on  the  road  are  beautifully  situatted 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains — overhung  by 
vineyards,  and  embobomed  in  orchard., 
which  extend  iii  cheerful  avenues  along  the 
road,  from  on^tdwn  to  another.  The  co^ 
tiy  is^ne  continuedgarden,  vhichfor  its  ro- 
mantic luxuriance,  was  accused  by  the  £m- 
peror^oseph,  of  aping  the  beauties  of  Italy. 

Leaving  the  road  here,  we '  drove  over 
the  plain,  towaiids  the  quaint  slated  bel- 
fries of  Lbrsch,  which  annbimced  the  an-- 


dent.aeite.Qf  weof  themopt  cmiaideniUfif 
princely  .Abbeys  ia  Germmy  i  a.ceatre  &Q^ 
whence  civilUation  &?8t  spiiead  itself  in  ikm 
neighbouriia^wUds  of  the  OdenwalcL  Niin 
merous  crucifixes  by  the  road  side^  also- toji4 
us  that  we  had  entered  a  Catholic  distript^ 
A  m(Mildenog  ^fragm^it  of  the  lofty  nairct 
of  the  church  is  still  standitig^  but  4egfadn 
ed  into  a  useful  out^building  to  the  house,  of 
the  Master  of  the  Forests^  which  ha$i  u$ui|in) 
ed  the  scite  t>f  thfi/d^oster ;  and  thp>  hui^ 
bled  Catholics  of  Lo]»ch»  are  driven  to  h^tof 
mass  in  a  ^shabby  parochial  churchi  whofie 
disgusting  daubs  ol"  j^e^g/i^om^^jand  C 
fiadons  are  well  talcula^ed^  .to,  awe  jgnora^^ 
supewtitiom    .1 

It  was  Sunday  r-T  and  the  peasants  ii;^ 
dieir  old-&shi(Hied  r  blue  coats^  and  bej$( 
cocked  hats,  with  their  wiyes  in  neat  bli| 9 
gowns^/descending  just' below  the  kneOf 
with  tapering  waists  and  protubeiwit  hip^, 

werexeturning  £rom  church,  and  surroqqdt 
ed  us,  to  take  j^  half  iqquisjitiv^,,  jstare  ^a^ 
their  little  futures jSpyj^ei^iias^  we  d0$<;ei^ 
ed  from  the  cai^ipia^  ;  .Their  .^bsole^  cos- 
tume, grave,  aetii|phy)^o^PiQWies,  an4  erec^ 
figures,  had  acbfoncl^itip^n^     ^[SW^il^ 
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R^i^,  wbichmighthate  miideorie  fbi^gcA  t^^ 
centife^ion  With  'this  lively  aga^  and .  take 
them  for  their  worthy  great  grand&thers^. 
and  gr^t  grandmothers,  a  century  ago. 
Our  frieEd,  the  Gentilhomme  de  la  ChassCj 
vfb»  established  at  the  house  of  a  menial 
Chasseur,  who  announced  his  creed  by  a  little 
virgin  in  full  attire  of  lace  and  roses,  over  his 
door.  Weclimbed  by  a  stair-case,  consider- 
ably resembling  a  ladder,  to  his  apartments, 
comfortably  furnished/ hung  with  hunting 
prints,  and  a  complete  assortment  of  guns, 
sabres,  couteaux  de  chasse^  horns,  and  other 
insignia  of  his  callings  In  the  true  spirit  of 
a  sportsman,  his  horses  and  groom  were  far 
better  lodged  —  in  well  appointed  stables^ 
decorated  with  stags'  horns.  After  taking 
chocolate^  we  explored  the  village,  or  rath» 
the  little  dirty  walled  town  —  listened  to 
details  of  hair-breadth  'scapes  from  wild 
boars,  and  to  some  explanations  of  forest 
^onomy  and  customs. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  forests  in  the 
little  States  are  domain  lands  of  the  Prince; 
and  as  there  is  no  other  fuel  in  the  country, 
they  are  cultivated  with  great  care,  thinned 
and  cut  periodically  and  systematically,  and 
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Act  converted  in  too  large  quantities  into 
corn  country.  In  some  of  the  larger  States^ 
such  as  Bavaria  and  Wurtanberg,  they  ex?- 
port  considerable  quantities  of  wood  to  HoJ* 
land,  by  the  Rhine,  and  the  little  rivers  that 
join  it ;  but  from  Hesse  little  or  none  at  alL 
The  policy  of  a  GCTman  State  is  ge- 
nerally to  make  Itself  as  independent  as 
possible  of  its  neighbours,  by  produce** 
ing  within  itself  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  it  therefore  endeavours  to  keep  up 
such  a  proportion  between  its  wood  and 
com  country  as  to  be  sufficiently  supplied 
with  both.  The  Forests  which  belong 
to  subjects  are  also  cut,  and  arranged  under 
the  direction  of  the  Masters  of  Forests,' 
the  owners  not  being  entrusted  with  their 
management,  lest  they  might  cut  them  down» 
or  suffer  them  to  deteriorate  —  an  inter^ 
fereiice  with  individual  property  worthy  of 
little  despotis9f9l  The  Forest  Revenues  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  produce  600,000 
florins  a  year  (between  50^  and  60»000/.) 
The  offices  of  the  Noble  Forest  Masters 
are  rarely  worth  more  than  3  or  4000 
florins  a  year  —  no  ihconsid^able  stipend 
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-for  the  servants  of  a  German  Riiice.— 
They  have  a  house  provided  in  their  dis- 
trict, where  the  authority  of  their  office, 
«,d  the  circumstance  of  Jngfrequentlythe 
only  gentry  in  the  country,  gives  them  apiOi> 
Tiacial  consequence,  something  between 
tbat  of  a  feudal  Lord  and  a  modern  Squire. 
<  On  another  visit  to  Lorsch  we  paid  our 
respects  to  the  Upper  Forest  Master,  to 
whom  our  friend  was  attached-presiding  in 
a  dismal  house^  in  a  dirty  yard,  which  had 
zbont  the  exterior  respectability^  without 
the  snug  solid  comfort,  of  an  Englbh  farm- 
house.  We  were  hospitably  received  by 
the  Baron— a  good-natured  man,  fond  of 
his  rude  profession,  which  had  rusticated 
the  courtier  into  a  rough  gentleman  ^ — a 
great  smoker — speaking  little  French,  and 
seldom  making  his  appearance  at  Court,^but 
to  coi^ulatf  hU  ftbceori.  to  birth-d.y 
or  hiBJourde  fete.  His  wif||M^  elegant  do* 
mestic  woman  —r  with  the  e:^eptian  of  occa- 
sional  visits  t6  the  Court  or  to  Frankfort, 
passes  her  time  contentedly  in  this  secluded, 
but  not  picturesque  yillage,  surrounded  by 
peasants,  woods,  and  wild  boars.  The  party 
was  enlivened  by  a  relation  of  the  Baron^s,  a 
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gallasifc^l&iight  x>f  the  Bathi  in  our  Hanove^ 
riaH  service,  who  spoke  English,  and  whose 
dnracter  of  a  fellow-subiect  of  Creorge  the 
Thha,  gave  him  half  ^interest  of  .'««. 
patriot. 

Afler  drinking  tea,  and  eating  home-made 
cakes,  talking  bad  German  with  the  Baron^ 
and  French  with  his  more  polished  lady, 
we  took  leave,  in  order  to  pay  our  respects 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  wild  tenants  of 
the  forest.  Our  friend,  who  resigned  his 
bed  to  one  of  the  party,  amused  himself  the 
Uve-long  night  throughout,  by  playing  duets 
on  his  horn  with  his  servant,  who  had  re- 
ceived  instructions,  iotrf  ei?pre«,  to  accom-^ 
pany  his  master  ;  while  I  took  some  broken 
slumbers  at  the  village  inn,  disturbed  every 
half  hour  by  inharmonious  blasts  from  the 
horn  of  the  watchman,  who,  as  the  morning 
advanced,  additionally  bawled  out.diehour, 
vivdvoce^  accompanied  by  a  quaint  German 
reprunand  and  exhortation  to  the  snoring 
villagers. 

At  three  o'clock,  our  friend  appeared 
under  our  window,  equipped  for  the  cbmse. 
We  walked  through  a  leaguiB  of  sand  witlt 
our  bags  and  guns,  with  a  Chasseur,  to  tht 
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j^irest ;  iii^liere^aft^rtraithag  an 
itk  listening  to  the  distant  matins  bell  of 
Wbrms  Cathedralr  we  commenced  our  walk 
toimdthe  outer  alleys  to  intercept  the  game 
—if  game  there  should  be  —returning  from 
tiieir  repast  in  the  fields.  Sporty  however^ 
did  not  &vour  i^  -^and^  after  a  romantic 
()arading  in  the  dew,  without  an  dpportu-* 
nity  of  firing,  we  returned  withi  the  conso^ 
lation  of  having  seen  a  ismall  roe— *and  heard 
many  more.  This  sort  of  dia^^e,  (a  more 
^gnified  name  for  what  we  call  shooting,) 
is  called  the  Busehgang ;  and  is  precarious 
and  tedious  enough.  It  is  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  German  sportsman's  day^^-wfaich 
the  bad  success  of  this  first  essay  little  in-> 
dined  us  to  prosecute  in  ^  its  ^  subsequent 
acts.  Our  friend,  who  hiEis  more  patience 
aild  enthusiasm,  rises  from  his  sound  slum- 
ber  three  or  four  times  a  week,^  jfoir  the 
forlorn  hope  of  a  shot  once  in  four  or  five 
mornings.' 

Hie  other  most  ordinary  c^cm^^  called 

the  Ttaclc^  takes  place  in  the  middte  of 

the   day.     The  s[^ortsmen  are   stationed 

^  along  one  side  of  a  wood^  at  the  other 

end  of  which  ^the  peasants  entering,  Is^eat 
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throu^lk,  driving  out  the  gamei  which 
tiie^  Bportsmen    dbobt^  at,    as  -^they^pass^ 
In    case    of    their    escaping    wounded, 
hounds  are  used  to  hunt  them  down.:    The 
sportsmen  keep  up  the  pursuit,  on  liorse- 
back,  tiU  the  thickness  of  the  forest  obliges 
<iiem  to  force  a  scrambling  passage  on. foot. 
When  the  wild  boar  turns  and  attacks  the 
hunter,  he  slips  his  Couteau  dechcLsse  from  his 
gi^le,  and,  the  boar  approaching  him,  sticks 
him  with  it,  adroitly,  in  the  throat.     If  he 
misses,  the  boar  probably  returns  the  in- 
tended compliment  with  his  tusks.        f  >  i' 
'    A  cowardly  sort  of  butchering  is  some- 
times practised  by  a  collection  of  Princes, 
without  sportsman-like  taste.  A  well  stocked 
preserve  is  besieged  on  all  sides  by  troops  of 
chasseurs,  &c.  who  drive  the  game  into  a 
small  space  inclosed  by  nets,  w:h ere  the  il- 
lustrious hunters,  with  their  attendants-;  in 
gala  uniforms,  murder   and  wound  them 
from   their  pavilions,  with  as  much  ease, 
and  I  should  conceive,  as  little  gratification, 
as  a  man  might  shoot  hogs  and  geese  in  a 
famni  yard.     The  late  King  of  Wirtemberg 
w^acii.ag]!eat  sportsman  in  this  style  —  arid 
with  the; Count  of  Erbach,  and  other  ama^ 
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teu^i^  never  failed  to  offer  up  Hecatombi^ 
of  the.  motley  inhabitants  of  tJie  Forest* 
These  exploits  —  which  were  equally  the 
terror  of  the  wild  boars,  and  the  country 
boors,  whose  crops  were  little  respected — 
are  recorded  by  the  Court  Painters,  in 
highly-finished  pieces,  with  portraits  of  the 
dignified  hunters. 

Our  want  of  sport  was,  in  some  degree, 
supplied  to  our  fi'iend  by  the  chace  of  a  poor 
poacher  —  an  animal  pursued  by  the  Chas- 
seurs with  as  much  inveteracy  as  game.  He 
luckily  savedhimself,  by  escaping,  from  a  sen- 
tence of  long  imprisonment,  or  hard  labour, 
which  would  have  visited  his  offence,  if 
taken.  A  perpetual  warfare  is  kept  up 
between  the  huntsmen  and  these  depre- 
dators; not  long  before,  one  of  the  for- 
mer had  been  shot  by  a  poacher  in  the 
wood  we  visited.  The  poachers  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
murder ;  and  a  Chasseur  may  shoot  at  one 
of  them  in  the  forest,  with  as  much  impunity 
as  at  a  stag.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find 
this  severity  in  German  game  laws,  since, 
in  a  country,  where  feudal  customs  are -far 
more  completely  obliterated,  the  laws  relft-: 
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ting  to  gfttne  '■  ^re  iic^  ^diottt  traces  of  the 
sjrsti^tn.  W«  returned  to  breakfast  at  Lorsch, 
hot  ill-prepared  by  fatigue  and  bad  ttport 
Our  friend  went  to  bed  to  make  up  for 
his  nocturnal  vigils;  and  we  left  him  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  day-dreams^and  sleep 
in  a  hot  sun-shine — not  without  some 
laughs  at  the  singularity  of  his  life  and  the 
toOsomeness  of  German  hunting. 

To  go  back  to  bur  former  visit,— on  re- 
turning, an  excellent  dinner  awaited  us  in 
our  friend's  apartment.  Rice  soup,  (a 
meagre  but  frequent  dish  in  a  German 
dinner,)  venison  from  the  forest,  and  craw- 
fish from  the  little  river  in  the  village, 
formed  part  of  the  bill  of  fare.  The  ve- 
nison is  generally  the  flesh  of  the  stag, 
which  is  stronger  and  higher  flavoured,  but 
not  sp  delicate  as  that  of  park  deer^  Cham-' 
pagne  and  Rhenish  were  not  wanting 
during  our  repast,  and,  as  usual,  were  suc- 
ceeded immediately  after  by  coffee  with 
die  desert;  for  the  Germans,  though  not 
inrrariably  sober,  have  little  idea  of  the 
conviviality  of  a  JHendly  bdttle.  TJiteir 
drinking  lA  mere  boozing — oft^i  solitary  and 
sileht<^^asid>frdm  the  lightness  of  their  wine. 


capable  of  being  oc^^mqecLfor^a  longtime 
without  any  Very  indeeorous  result.  Tkcm^ 
a  lady  was  of  the  party^  we  therefore  did 
not  perplex  our  friend  by  inquiring  for  his 
drawing-room ;  but  contrived  to  enjoy  much 
mirth  and  good  spirits,  with  a  tenth  part  jo£ 
the  inspiriting  liquids  which  a  similar 
friendly  meeting  would  have  consumed  m 
England.  The  young  Princes,-  who  are 
brought  tip  with  simplicity  and  good  sense, 
enjoyed  themselves  like  true  boys  —  eating 
voraciously  ^playing  with  the  guns  »id 
horses-^  exploring  the  stables,  and  keeping 
the  attention  of  their  Governor  constantly  on 
the  alert;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  like 
true  boys,  fatigued  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  day,  they  slept  all  the  way  home  to 
Darmstadt.  The  Pripce  Louis,  the  eldest^ 
is  a  fine  manly  lad,  who  with  great  simr 
plicity,  gives  symptoms  of  a  decided  char 
racter. 

When  we  took  leave  of  our  hospit- 
able friend,  it  was  a  dear,  sultry^  sum- 
mer's evening.  The  vineyards  and  woods 
on  the  Berg-strasse  mountains,  were  clothed 
with  brilliant  rich  hues  as  we  approached 
them.     The  beU  was  soimding  for  Vespers 
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at  Lorsch;  and  the  peasants  were  in  motion, 
jeither  towards  the  church,  or  loitering  about 
in  the  enjoyment  of  rest.  The  villages  in 
the  Berg-strasse  as  we  passed  through  them, 
were  all  alive,  in  the  gay  celebration  of 
Sunday  evening.  Parties  of  beaux  and 
belles,  above  the  lower  orders,  were  either 
returning  early  from  some  place  of  gay 
rendezYOus,  or  lounging  in  the  shade  of 
jbhe  fruit  trees>  which  make  the  road  a  ccm-^ 
tinned  avenue.  The  beer-houses  were 
ioyerflowing  with  peasants;  and  the  places^ 
of  genteelex  resort,  with  smoking  beaux 
and  laughing  belles,  refreshing  themselves 
after  a  wander  in  the  vineyards  and  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  —  The  German 
ceremony  of  taking  off  the  hat  as  we  passed, 
jkept  our  hands  and  hats  in  continual  ac- 
tivity to  return  the  obeisances,  with  which 
all  ranks  gravely  salute  each  other  on  the 
road.  We  arrived  at  Darmstadt  as  the 
aun  set  with  a  magnificent  blaze,  behind 
the.  dark  pine  forests  in  the  plain.  ^ 
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I  MADE  the  other  day  a  short  excursion 
into  the  Odenwald  {the  w6od  of  Odin)  —  a 
wild    and    interesting    district    extending 
about  ten  leagues  from  Darmstadt  to  the 
Neckar  in  length,  and  from  the  Berg-strasstC' 
to  the  Maine  in  breadth.     We  posted  as  fkr 
as  Heppenheim — a  small  village  under  the 
mountains  on  the  Berg-strasse,  which  s6 
much  resembles   all  the   villages  on  thts^ 
beautiful  road,  that  to  describe  one  is  to  de^- 
scribe  all.     They  are  generally  situated  at 
the  opening  of  a  narrow  valley  in  the  chain 
of  woody  mountains.     A  rapid  stream^  de^ 
scends  through  this  opening  by  a  winding 
valley   from   the   mountainous  Odenwald,^ 
rattling  along  the  village  street  —  the  vil- 
lage housewives  washing  their  cloaths  — 
the  children  playing  —  and  the  ducks  and 
geese  dabbling  in  its  limpid  course. 

We  took  a  ^/  or  guide  at  Heppenheim, 
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and  pursued  on  foot  the  course  of  the  little 
stream,  which  came  brawling  through  the 
narrow  valley  between  two  high  shelving 
mountains,  covered  with  trim  vineyards,  or 
luxuriant  beech  woods.  The  mountain  on 
the  right,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley,  is 
crowned  by  the  mouldering  walls  of  the  old 
castle  of  Starkenburg— one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  many  ruins  along  the 
Berg-strasse  chain.  The  castle  was  built 
in  1066  by  an  old  Abbot  of  Lorsdi, 
as  a  bulwark  againist  the  attacks  of  his 
rival,  a  Bishop  of  Bremen,  who  coveted 
the  Abbot's  fat  monastery.  In  later  years 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Elector  of  May- 
ence,  and  was  the  residence  of  a  Burgrave, 
and  a  Garrison,  giving  its  name  of  Staiv 
kenburg  (Strong  Castle)  to  the  surrounding 
county  of  Starkenburg  now  comprised  m 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse. 

After  proceeding  up  the  valley  for  some 
distance,  we  crossed  the  fields,  gradually 
ascending  a  hill,  frc»n  whence  the  wild, 
rich,  scenes  of  the  Odenwald  with  their 
forests  and  mountains  lay  before  us  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  Wte  appeared  now 
in  an  entirdy  new  world.     The  intCTmin- 
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^blepkin  erf  sands  and  fir  forests  stretching 
on  the  west  sidjB  of  the  Berg-atcgtwe  niounj* 
tains,  now  gave  place  to  a  rich  diversifiecl 
sQene  —  presenting  a  continual  succession 
of  abrupt  mountain  and  dale,  forest;  and 
com  country.  With  all  its  cultivated  fe;ci 
tility,  the  rugged  mountains,  the  luxuriance 
of  the  beech,  forests  which  cover  theni,  th© 
niasses  of  granite  stuck  in  the  slo|)es  pf 
ewry  hill,  aqd  the  rough  rocky  roads  yttf 
passable  to  any  but  pedestrians,  give  ^n  ak 
of)  sequestered,  wildness  to  the  country 
which  adds  much  to  its  interest.  The 
whole  scene  for  thirty  miles  each  way  h^ 
the  air  of  a  chaos  of  hills  thrown  one 
against  another  in  picturesque  irregularity. 
The  vaUeys  between  them  are  deep  a^a 
romaptic -^--dotted  jwith  ppiresand  smoking 
villages:  whose  pastures  and.  orchards  ^^ 
watered  by  streams  from  ;th^  mountaina 
whiiph  find  a  rambling  passage  thrpughtha 
valleys  tQwards^. the  .Khina 

The^oil  no  longer  a  meagre  sand^  is  in- 
finitely Ticher.  thao  that  of  the  plains  belpw; 
the  mQimtainous.  district  ^—  and  it  ip  culti- 
vated with  a  proportionate  carep  The  small 
farms  of  from  ten  to  fifty  acres,  arei  tilled 
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by  the  peasants  to  whom  they  belongs* 
Their  farming  establishment  consists  of  a- 
small  cottage,  the  exterior  better  and 
deaner  than  the  interior,  a  hovel  used 
jg>r  a  bam,  a  home-built  waggon,  and 
two  or  three  small  fawn-coloured  cows, 
which  supply  the  dairy,  and  do  the  w:ork 
of  hor43es.  The  light  waggons  drawn  by 
these  handsome  little  animals,  climbing  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  driven  by  the  peasant  in 
his  cocked  hat  and  blue  jerkin,  pleasingly^ 
enliven  the  landscape.  The  cows  and  oxen 
draw  by  the  horns  and  forehead,  a  mode 
which  the  Germans  assert  is  easier  thanr 
drawing  on  the  shoulder.  ) 
In  spite  of  these  Arcadian  scenes  and 
this  Arcadian  mode  of  life,  I  am  soiTy  to 
say  my  friends  the  Oden waders  are  not 
renowned  for  a  romantic  virtue.  Half  the 
crimes  of  the  Grand  Duchy  are  said  to  be 
committed  by  them ;  and  the  Gens  cTarmes 
generally  make  their  first  searches  in  their 
wild  woods  and  valleys.  But  their  country 
affords  so  excellent  a  shelter,  that,  they 
have  probably  gained  credit  for  furnishing 
some  delinquents  whom  they  only  con-* 
cealed.  .^     .       .         
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*  .  At ,  two  long  leagues  from  Heppenfaeim 
we  descended  to  a  small  village  called 
FulPth-^its  dirty  street  watered  by  the  little 
river  Weschnitz,  which  rises  on  one  of  the 
highest  points  in  the  Odenwald,  and  whose 
name  the  antiquaries  rather  circuitously 
derive  from  a  God  Visucius,  to  whom  an 
inscribed  stone  was  erected  near  its  source. 
We .  entered  here  the  first  little  WirtJCs 
HatiSj  (a  low  inn,)  denoted  by  the  usual 
withered  bush  over  the  door.  The  kitchen, 
a ;  black  dirty  room,  with  a  stove  in  one 
corner- — the  floor  caked  with  dirt — was 
crowded  with  peasants  lounging  over  their 
chioppine  (pint)  of  sour  Befg-strasse  wine. 
Beer  is  very  bad,  and  little  drunk  in  these 
wine;  districts.  Those,  who  cannot  afford 
grape  wine,  drink,  in  summer,  apfel  weirij 
(apple  wine,)  a  flat  muddy  cider ;  and  in 
winter,  ia  frecjuen-t  schnapps  (dram)  of  a 
cheap  sort  of  gin.  To  this  feeble  and.  de- 
leterious beverage,  and  the  quantities  of 
soiir  black  bread  which  they  devour,  the 
sallow  unhealthy  looks  of  the  Gerijian  pea- 
sants are  perhaps;  in  some  degr^P,  to  be 
attributed..  You  constantly  see  stout 
square-built  fellows,  equal  to  any  labour, 
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with  pale  cheeks,  dim  eyes^  and  all  the  air 
of  invalids.  The  sun,  which  in  the  sandy 
fields  is  extremely  powerful,  rarely  ^ves 
men  or  women  the  ruddy  brown,  whidi 
seems  the  peasant's  natural  colour.  The 
blood  seems  cold  in  their  veins— their 
animal  life  appears  dull  —  and  they  have 
none  of  that  over-flowing  health  natural 
to  their  occupations,  and  which  helps  to 
vivify  character. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  some 
wine  soup,  and  taken  another  guides  we 
walked  on  another  league  to  Lindenfels,  — 
The  road  winds  up  to  the  village,  at  first 
through  well  cultivated  fields  of  com  and 
vegetables ;  aflerwards  through  a  fine  wood 
of  beethes.  The  women  were  working  in 
the  fields,  and  the  woods  resounded  with 
the  cracking  whips  of  the  boys  keeping 
their  cows  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Lin* 
denfels  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in 
the  Odenwald — perched  on  the  apex  of 
a  conical  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  de»  glens,  their  sides  covered  with 
luxuriaK  forests,  sloping  pastures,  and 
ordbards  of  walnut  and  apple.  The  hill 
by    which    you    ascend    forms    a    sort 
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<if  &lse  breast-work  to  Lindenfels  itself. 
When  you  are  nearly  on  the  summit  of 
the  former^  the  castle  seems  almost  within 
a  stone's  throw :  but  a  few  minutes  ascent 
discovers  that  Lindenfels  is  on  a  detached 
hill,  separated  by  a  deep  valley,  round  the 
edge  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  wind  half 
la  mile  to  the  village.  The  old  ruin  of  the 
Castle  crowns  the  highest  part  of  the  moun-^ 
tain,  above  the  little  town.  It  is  a  mass  of 
rough  wall,  in  which  one  discovers  vestiges 
of  a  large  octangular  tower,  and  an  outer 
rampart  The  village  — like  so  many  others 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  equally  pic- 
turesque exterior  —  is  dirty  and  miserable 
in  the  extreme.  The  amt^mann^  or  bailiff, 
lives  in  a  large  dismal  house,  in  a  court- 
yard, with  great  gates :  his  gardens  sloping 
beautifully  down  the  sides  of  the  hill.  The 
and-mann  .  is  the  Grand  Seigneur  of  the 
litde  district ;  and  dispenses  justice  among 
the  peasants,  and  those  who  are  not  en- 
titled by  birth  to  seek  it  at  a  higher  source. 
These  offices,  which  are  of  sonm  emolu- 
ment and  influence,  are  filled  ip  men  of 
no  birth  or  consequence,  and  who  belong 
to  about  the  third  ranks  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
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Our  long  walk,  and  the  ascent  of  the  itioun-- 
tain,  disposed  us  to  be  by  no  means  fas- 
tidious as  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
inn  —  a  miserable  black  hole,  foil  of  filth 
and  wretchedness.  It,  however,  fornished 
a  good  supper  of  milk,  and  bread,  and  but- 
ter ;  and  beds,  in  which,  though  none  of 
the  cleanest,  we  slept  with  all  the  luxury 
■of  fatigue. 

The  next  morning  earlj,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  new  bot^  a  heat  little  peasant 
girl,  with  her  trim  blue  fi-ock  and  straight 
•combed  hair,  we  directed  our  course  to- 
wards  the  Berg-strasse,  in  order  to  regain  it 
near  the  Melibocus  mountain.  Our  walk 
lay  through  scenery  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  the  day  before;  along  a  rough,  / 
irregular  path,  ascending  and  descending ; 
winding  through  woods  of  beech,  or  rich 
orchards;  and  at  the  brow  of  a  hill  occa- 
sionally agreeably  surprised  by  a  picturesque 
village  lying  immediately  beneath  us.  The 
village  stream,  after  being  conducted  with 
much  m^^agement  through  artificial  sluicies 
and  troths  far  above  its  bed,  frequently 
turns  a  gigantic,  rude  mill-wheel,  of  a  con- 
struction more  picturesque  than  ingenious. 
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The  sides  of  the  hills  were  still  chequered 
with  masses  of  granite,  of  all  shapes,  andi 
immense  size;  sometimes  lying  so  thick 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  sea  of  rock ;  at  others 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  corn-<-fields. 
in  the  woods  of  tall  young  beech,  where 
the  grey  masses  are  not  less  frequent,  and 
covered  with  green  moss,  their  appearance 
is  still  more  striking. 

In  the  Odenwald,  the  great  granites, 
which  are  called  the  ribs  of  the  Earth,  lie 
scattered  about  on  the  sandy  surface,  like 
wrecks  of  some  storm  of  the  elements. 
The  whole  country,  which  is  abruptly  ir* 
regular  and  diversified,  and  displays  more 
of  what  has  been  called  the  beautiful  de« 
formity  of  nature,  than  is  often  to  be  seen, 
affords  traces  of  severe  convulsions  of  n«^^ 
ture.  Even  the  vast  plains  of  sand  through 
which  the  Rhine  runs,  from  Basle  to  Bingen, 
have  hardly  the  character  of  her  ordinary 
features.  Skeletons  and  bones  of  gigantic 
animals,  have  been^  found  in  the  flats  of 
Darmstadt,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Grand 
Duke's  Museum.  These  circumstances  add 
to  the  interest  of  a  country  —  they  appear 
to  bring  one  more  forcibly  into  contact 
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with  nature's  primaeval  features.  The  great 
granites,  lying  useless  in  the  fertile  fields^ 
defying  the  power  of  man,  are  so  many 
pleasing  mementos  of  her  supremacy^ 
which,  in  these  days  of  advancement,  art 
appears  continually  to  be  questionings 

After  breakfasting,  for  about  five-pence, 
on  eggs  and  milk,  at  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Gadenheim,  we  walked  on  to 
Reichenbach,  a  larger  village,  in  a  fine 
valley,  the  residence  of  a  pastor.  We 
procured  with  diflSculty  rough  peasants' 
nags,  to  ride  to  Auerbach,  the  nearest 
village  on  the  Berg-strasse.  The  ride 
was  romantic,  in  the  highest  degree ;  the 
road  following  the  course  of  the  stream^ 
which  watered  Reichenbach,  and  had  now 
swollen  into  rattling  importance.  A  rich 
valley  of  pasture,  sunk  between  irregular 
mountains,  presented  points  of  view  of 
constantly  varying  beauty,*  in  which  a  se- 
questered wildness  was  unusually  mixed 
with  smiling  fertility.  Schonberg,  a  vil- 
lage with  an  old  chateau,  belonging  to  the 
Count  of  Erbach,  a  mediatized  Prince, 
now  subject  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse, 
—  is  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  the  road. 


,  ^  .   «. 

Tbe  moutitains  on  each  side^  majestic 
in  their  ploathing  of  beeches  and  firs,, 
have  here  assumed  a  bolder  character,  and 
nod  at  each  other  across  the  valley  at 
no  great  distance.  On  the  edge  of  the, 
niost  abrupt,  nearly  perpendicular,  and  called 
the  Altanbergj  stands  the  Castle  of  the 
Count;  his  plantations  sloping  down  the 
gentler  parts  of  the  declivity.  The  vill^et 
lies  in  the  valley,  by  the  side  of  the  brpo|t; 
and  the  road  winds  steeply  up  to  the 
cattle,  passing  through  the  outer  court*  ,  - 
Ffom  Schonberg,  we  descended  to  the 
deep  valley  of  Auerbach,  which,  for  ite 
mineral  waters,  its  delightful  walks  and 
points  of  view,  was  chosen  by  thetrrand 
Duke  and  Xhichess  of  Hesse  for  a  placQ 
of  summer  retirement  A  gravel  road 
winds  up  the  valley,  through  rows  of 
poplars,  from  the  village,,  to  the  clus- 
ter of  small  white  buildings  of  the  Court 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  immediately 
round  are  laid  out  in  shrubbery  walks,  with 
seats  and  summer-houses,  from  which  one 
catches  a  view  of  the  village  beneath,  and, 
through  the  opening  of  the  vall^,  of  the 
wide  plain  of  the  Rhine. 
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A  fortnight  ago  r  spent  a  delightfhl  day 
at  Auerbach,  in  cpmpany  with  a  party  of 
agreeable  friends.  The  Chamberlain  of 
the  Count  lent  us  the  keys  of  the  Court 
buildings,  in  which  we  enjoyed  a  merry 
pionic  dinner,  in  which  the  omelets  made 
•  6n  the  spot  by  the  hands  of  a  pretty 
French  Countess  and  German  Baron6ss, 
and  the  champagne  of  a  jovial  Bavarian 
Plenipotentiary,  were  not  the  least  agr5e^ 
able  ingredients.  Another  part  of  the 
party,  to  whom  a  residence  in  England  had 
given  predilections  for  the  cwmne  anglaise^ 
had  provided  good  roast  beef  and  English 
apple  pudding,  on  which  our  foreign  friends 
abundantly  retaliated  the  justice  rendered 
to  their  national  cookery.  Some  of  bur 
gtave  friends  would  have  frowned,  and 
some  wondrous  clever  ones  smiled,  at  our 
unrestrained  abandonment  to  the  dtdce  est 
desipere  in  loco  at  Auerbach.  A  sunny  day, 
animating  scenery,  agreeable  ladies,  and  the 
resolution  to  be  happy,  with  which,  like 
London  cockneys  on  a  party  to  Hampstead, 
we  had  set  out  in  the  morning,  made  fiin  and 
merriment — nonsaise,  if  you  will  •^— the 
presiding  guests  of  the  entertainnfient  '  We 
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lounged  about  the  plantations,  sal  down  in 
the  grottoes,  admired  the  rich  vineyards 
and  the   mountains,    explored   the   Court 
apartments,    laughed    at   the    sentimental 
scandal  attached  to  one  room,  and  the  roman- 
tic adventures  connected  with  another,  and 
dined    with   a   mixture    of   appetite    and 
gaiety  which  made  the  good  things  eaten 
almost  as  numerous  as  those  said.     A  gay 
French  friend,  (whose  gaiety,   is  his  least 
estimable  quality,)  though  never  out  of  hip 
element,  was  more  than  usually  in  it  here. 
Without  the  smallest   affectation   of  wit, 
he  had  something  smart  and  graceful  for 
ever  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.     He  never 
cracked  a  joke  and  stopped  to  laugh  at  it — 
a  species  of  vivacity  often  anything  but  ani- 
mating; but  his   conversation  and  spirits 
glided  on  in  the  same  sparkling  flow,  acting 
like  a  cordial  to  the  spirits  of  the  party.  The 
day  ended  as  such  days  usually  do.     The 
sun  was  getting  down  before  any  one  was 
aware  of  it ;   and,  on  consulting  watches^ 
the  hours  were  found  to  be  fairly  laughed 
away  — and  the  Castle  on  the  mountain 
not  yet  visited :    that   would  do   for  an^ 
other  day.     The  ladies  feared  the  damps  of 
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the  evening; ;  .the  carriages  were  ready^'WM) 
We:  did  .not  separate  in  getting  into  them 
withiorut  promising  ourselves  another  visit 
to  Auerbach  —  a  promise,  of  course,  made 
to  be  broken.    . 

No  traveller  who  passes  the  Berg-strasse 
lihould  omit  exploring  the  beauties  of 
Auerbach — one  of  its  most  picturesque  vil- 
lages. The  neat  white  church,  with  its  slat^ 
spire,  stands  on  a  little  grassy  ledge,  on  one 
of  the  vineyard  mountains  that  overhang  the 
viUaga  The  mountain  on  the  other  side 
rises  more  ^boldly — covered  half  way  up 
with  vines  trained  with  the  greatest  care, 
aijd  crowned  by  a  thick  copse  and  beech 
wood,  out  of  which  rise  the  tall  towers,  and 
battlemented  ruins  of  Auerbach  Castle. 
The  Castle,  which  tradition  says  was  built 
by  Charlemagne,  was,  in  later  days,  the 
residence  of  the  Counts  of  Catzenellenbogen, 
whose  territory  came  by  marriage  to  the 
Landgraves  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  The 
ruin  is  still  black  from  the  storming  by  the 
French  in  the  last  war.  It  resembles  in  ar- 
chitecture and  situation  tiiose  which  abound 
in  the  lieighbourhood.  Tall  round  turrets, 
so  thin  as    tp    have    the    appearance  of 
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t^olumiis  at  a  distance,  with  a  battlemented 
head,  sometiiBes  roui»l^  sometime]^  octangu^ 
lar,  are  the  soost  picturesque  and  perfect 
parts  of  the  ruin.  Aliaost  every  mountain 
on  the  Berg-strasse,  and  many  of  those  in 
the  Odenwald,  are  crowned  by  one  of  these 
relics  of  the  days  of  knighthood,  whidi, 
embosomed  in  the  woods  of  beech,  or  sur-^ 
rounded  by  vineyards,  adds  the  interest 
of  its  associations  to  the  charm  of  the  land- 
scape. ^ 
,  We  slept  at  Auerbach,  at  a  good  inn— 
the  scene  of  a  grand  assembly  every  Sun-^ 
day  evening  of  the  Badauds  of  Darmstadt 
and  the  beaux  and  belles  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood  —  at  whidb  waltzing  and 
smoking  are  the  never-failing  resources. 

Passing  once  on  a  Sunday  evening,  the 
windows  were  open,  and  the  whole  house  ap-* 
peared  alive.  I  descended  and  walked  up 
stairs— 7? the  saloon  was  one  cloud  of  smoke 
— Some  fiddlers  wer^  playing  in  the  little 
gallery  above,  and  twenty  or  thirty  couple- 
of  almost  all  ages,  dresses,  and  ranks,  ex* 
cepting  the  very  low  and  the  very  high, 
were  in  fuU  whirl  to  a  quick  waltz ;  while 
several   couples  were  reposing  from  their 
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exertions  in  the  windows — the  men  wiping 
their  faces  and  puffing  tobacco  —  the 
belles  adjusting  their  drooping  curls.  The 
first  person  I  saw  was  a  little  Pastor,  whom 
I  knew,  with  a  pipe  as  long  as  his  arm  in 
his  mouth — being  the  walking-stick  (con- 
vertible, at  will,  into  that  indispensable 
companion)  with  which  he  had  walked  four 
leaguei^  after  service  from  his  cure,  to  cele- 
brate Sunday  evening,  according  to  the 
German  manner.  The  fondness  for  the 
pleasures  of  these  assemblies  sometimes 
even  gets  the  better  of  that  aristocratic  de- 
corum for  which  the  higher  Germans  are 
remarkable ;  and  a  Princess,  too  well  known 
to  be  named,  has  been  known  to  join  in 
them  with  as  much  gaiety  as  a  plebeian 
belle. 

From  Auerbach  we  proceeded  early  in 
the  morning  on  horseback,  accompanied 
by  a  peasant  guide  to  the  Melibocus — the 
king  of  the  Berg-strasse  Mountains,  and 
one  of  the  loftiest  in  this  part  of  Germany. 

Leaving  the  Berg-strasse  at  Zwingenberg, 
a  village  under  the  mountains,  with  a  dis- 
mal old  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Erbach, 
we  passed  by  a  bye-road  to  Alsbach  —  a 
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little  village  situated  beautifully  at  the  foot 
of  the  Melibocus*  Having  here  procured 
a  guide,  with  a  key  of  the  tower  on  the  top, 
we  entered  the  thick  Forest  of  beeches, 
ascending  by  a  steep  and  difficult  path 
which  did  not,  however,  oblige  us  to  di^ 
mount.  Our  nags,  being  true  German  ani- 
mals, passed,  with  all  the  sangfroid  of  their 
master  trudging  by  their  side,  the  startling 
openings  in  the  forest,  which  occasionally 
let  in  a  view  of  the  vast  plain  low  beneath 
us.  The  mountain  is  nearly  conical,  and 
its  fine  vesture  of  rich  beech  foliage,  here 
and  there  relieved  by  a  few  dark  firs,  gives 
to  it  an  air  of  apparelled  majesty ;  which 
the  white  tower,  on  the  top,  glistening 
in  the  sun,  renders  more  conspicuous 
at  a  distance.     The  view  from  this  tower, 

is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  extensive  in 

• 

Europe,  owing  to  the  flatness  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rhine  below.  It  was  about  seven  in  the 
morning  when  we  arrived  on  the  summit — 
the  vapours  from  the  Rhine,  and  the 
streams  in  the  valleys,  were  hanging  about 
the  woody  mountains  and  obscuring  the 
scenes  in  the  distance.  As  the  sun  gradually 
dispersed  the  mist,  the  spires  and  villages 
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in  die^plain  lay,  one  after  another,  dear  and 
glittering  beneath  us.  The  distant  objects 
came  one  by  one  into  view — Spires  and 
Manheim  to  the  left — Worms  and  its  Gothic 
leidiiedral  opposite  —  and  Mayence  lower 
down.  The  tower  is  built  on  the  edge  of 
t^  declivity.  The  plains  below,  with  their 
pine  forests  and  cultivated  sands,  and  the 
idUages  of  the  Berg-strasse,  which  we  had 
just  left,  appeared  immediately  beneadi  us. 
We  traced  the  course  of  the  Rhine  which 
now  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  appeared  little 
removed  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  — 
though  at  four  leagues  distance — ^from  above 
Manheim,  almost  to  Bingen  —  a  distance  of 
nearly  60  miles,  where  it  loses  itself  in 
the  Rhingan  Mountains  which  bound  the 
view  on  that  side.  The  course  of  the 
Neckar  and  its  junction  with  the  Rhine 
is  very  visible,  as  also  that  of  the  Maine. 
A  good  telescope  is  kept  in  the  tower, 
by  the  help  of  which,  in  a  clear  day, 
we  were  told,  you  might  distinguish  the 
tower  of  Strasburg  Cathedral,  at  a  distance 
of  above  100  English  miles.  On  the  oppo- 
site side,  towards  the  north,  the  view 
reaches  the  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Giessen,  in  northern  Hesse,  sixty 
miles  distant.  To  the  east  lies  the  Oden- 
wald,  over  the  chaotic  hills  of  which  the 
prospect  stretches  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of 
Wurtzburg  —  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  ;  while  on  the  west,  across  the  Khine, 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Mont  Tonnerre  and 
the  Vosges  Mountains,  at  a  nearly  equal  dis- 
tance. We  descended  delighted  with  this 
noble  prospect,  after  having  inscribed  our 
names  in  the  travellers':  book  in  the  towar, 
in  which  we  recognized  some  few  of  our 
compatriots. 
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Another  excursion  which  I  made  to  the 
Oflenwald  deserves  describing,  from  the 
curiosity  of  its  object  —  the  Kiesensaule,  or 
Giant's  Column— a  large  well-proportioned 
piUar  of  granite  lying  in  a  wood  on  the 
summit  of  the  Feldsberg  Mountain,  one  of 
the  highest  and  wildest  in  the  Odenwald. 
In  company  with  a  German  friend,  we 
drove  as  far  as  Seeheim  in  a  droski  —a 
light  Russian  carriage,  on  which  you  ride 
astride,  much  used  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Our  road  lay  through  one  of  the 
sandy  forests  of  light  coloured  pines,  with 
tall  bare  trunks,  which  in  summer  con- 
trasted with  the  richness  of  other  foliage  have 
a  dim  dull  appearance  —  but  surrounded 
by  brown  leafless  woods,  acquire  a  warm 
aspect  in  the  winter  landscape. 

Seeheim   is  a  pretty  village  under  the. 
Berg-strasse  Mountains,  with  a  neat  little 
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pleasure-house  and  gardens  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse^  on  a  pleasant  terrace  over- 
looking the  valley,  at  the  opening  of  which 
the  village  stands.  If  you  discover,  from  the 
road,  any  white  building  surrounded bya  few 
shrubs  and  pretending  to  the  character  of  a 
rural  box,  you  may  safely  set  the  owner  down 
for  a  prince.  A  nobleman's  country  seat,  or 
even  an  old  chateau  that  is  tenantable^  are 
very  rare  objects ;  and  a  German  village, 
in  fact,  a  little  stinking  paved  town— ^ is  too 
miserable  to  be  the  residence  of  anything 
like  gentry.  All  flock  to  the  Residence 
Town ;  and  the  country  is  abandoned  to 
the  peasants,  whose  habitations  are  clus- 
tered together  into  small  walled  villages. 
The  more  populous  ones  containing  an 
old  town-house,  a  market-place,  and  a 
couple  of  churches,  are  occupied  by 
little  shopkeepers,  mechanics,  tobacco 
manufecturBrs,  .&c  The  grandees  here 
are  the  Bailiffs  of  the  district,  the 
pastor,  sometimes  an  avocat  or  schrei^ 
ber,  and  the  little  provincial  employis 
whose  titles  and  airs  are  so  happily  pic- 
tured in  Kotzebue's  farce  of  ^*  The  little 
German  Townsmen  ;**  the  scene  of  which 
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19  kod  in  th^  resp#dJibk  faorou^  of  ^Krah* 
wmkelf  alias  Grow  Cosner.  The  airs  of 
hM  dramutis  persoMe^  Mre.  Under'4€UChga^ 
iheressj  Mr.  Bidlding-Mine'-tmd^Road^l^ 
'9pe(^€r*s^Sub9titutej  &c.  Ssc  are  not  waitting 
in  the  Krahwinkels  of  southern  Grennaliy. 

At  Sedieim  we  had  fui  agreeable  rerieon- 
tre  with  the  pretty  Prima  Donna  of  tbe 
i3annstadt  opera,  who  arriving  for  -an  «x* 
cursion  of  pleasure,  with  1;he  usual  state 
of  a  Court  equipage,  condescended  to  be 
highly  interesting  and  amusing  in  omr  walk 
round  the  gardens.  In  ithe  Grand  Dudby 
of  Hesse,  oWing  to  the  th^trioal  taste  of 
the  Prince,  fflitgefti,  ai^ors,  and  ul  genus 
omnty  may  be  ranked  among  the  privileged 
classes.  Not  to  speak  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
arm  in  returning  from  the  opera,  and  his 
privy  piirse,  which  are  oft^i  at  the  service 
of  the  Prima  Donna — ^the  whcde  e&rps 
drmnat^pie  have -=^  in  tr^mmon  witli  ^tiie 
Princess  Chamberlain  and  his  Butdber,  iiis 
Prime  MiniM^er  and  his  Body  Tailor,  mid 
otherdignitart^  of  the  state — ^the  privil^e 
of  makmg  free  use  of  their  sovereign's  iBtud ; 
and  the' Stall  Mekter  (Equerry)  has  orders 
liot  to  refuse  their  drafts^  ftd  iiUttimy  fibr  nags 
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what  you  meet  cxa  the  joad  the  .dai^^ 
OHirt  carriages,  v^itji  kced  liveries  and  l«pg 
tailed  harses^  the  contents  c^teii  turn  lOut  te 
he  ^f-y  MademaiMelle  la  Mguranie  tf^daag  mi 
mxingwith  Momieur ie Frifn^ Bi^o. 

LeaviBg  our  droski  bL  Seeheim,  we  ioV 
lojBfed  a  path  across  the  fields  to  Jugetn^ 
beiiQ^*--a  pretty  village  under  the  iaouis>^ 
^giaHf  at  the  entrance  of  a  somamtic  yjsSU^^ 
A  thidk  fog  ualbituiMtely  obscured  many 
0fjifis  beauties,  J3ut  did  not  entirely  eoBM^ 
eeal  the  rough  rock^  of  granite  and  sed 
almond  stone,  half  ooyered  with  braab*^ 
wieod,  between  svibich  m  brook  rapidly  de- 
scended the  sloping  vattey,  soimetimes  tucn* 
ing  a  solitary  mill,,  .or  nattling  in  casoaden 
ov^er  its  rocky  bed;  The  slopes  of  the 
mountains  on  ^aok  side  covered  either  with 
wood^  cornfields,  were  half  hid  in  the  fag, 
whkdi  gave  to  the  valley  a  gloomy  stillness. 
In  following  the  narrow  path  we  x^ame  to  a 
little  hamlet  with  a  small  chapel  —  opposite 
the  cottage  doors  the  women  were  beating 
tibe  seeds  of  dried  hemp  on  a  madiine,  with 
which  they  hacked  the  straw  till  the  seedisi 
flew  out     Here  twe  took  a  path  acrosa*  the 
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fields  at  the  foot  of  the  Feldsberg,  which 
we  began  soon  rapidly  to  mount,  and  hav-^ 
ing  gained  half  the  height,  a  brilliant  blue 
sky  appeared  through  the  fog,  which  on 
reaching  the  summit  we  had  left  entirely 
beneath  us— involving  the  whole  country  in 
a  sea  of  hoary  mist.  The  points  of  the 
highest  mounteins  in  the  Odenwald  appear- 
ed  like  wooded  islands  in  the  ocean  around 
them«  The  sides  of  the  isteep  Feldsberg 
are  covered  with  a  beech  wood,  at  the  skirts 
of  which,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
stands  the  lonely  lodge  of  a  Chasseur,  in  a 
well-cultivated  cornfield. 

The  fatigue  of  ascending  rendered  the 
repose  by  no  means  unwelcome  which 
we  found  in  a  neat  room  hung  with  gun& 
and  pictures  of  stags ;  and  the  excellent 
home-made  bread,  butter,  and  cheese, 
with  a  bottle  of  Khenish  wine  afforded 
us  by  the  Jdger's  wife,  were  not  less  accept- 
able. During  our  meal  she  entertain- 
ed us  with  a  description  of  the  complete 
blockade  in  which  they  are  kept  by  the 
snow  through  the  winter,  which  obliges 
them  to  lay  in  provisions  sufficient  to 
weather  out  several  months  without  com- 
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municialion  with  the  villages  in  the  valley. 
On  the  top  of  the  mountain  they  have  n6 
sparrows,  and  few  birds,  except  swallows. 

The  Riesensdule  lies  in  a  wood  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain.  Descending  A 
narrow  winding  path,  conducted  by  tlie 
Jager's  little  girl,  the  great  column  pre-^ 
sently  lay  before  us,  half  buried  in  thick 
brushwood,  in  a  hollow  made  by  its  own 
weight.  It  is  above  thirty  feet  long  and 
about  four  in  greatest  diameter — nearly 
cylindrical,  and  tapering  with  an  exact  pro- 
portion. At  one  end  a  sort  of  semicircular 
step  is  cut,  apparently  either  to  fit  it  to 
some  other  stone,  or  to  fix  machinery  for 
moving  it.  The  granite  is  of  the  hard 
dark  description,  of  which  all  the  masses 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  composed. 
The  appearance  of  this  gigantic  and  well- 
finished  column,  whose  perennial  hardness 
has  remained  for  centuries,  without  a 
trace  of  the  effects  of  time,  is  extremely 
striking.  One  little  expects  so  singular 
a  vestige  of  the  power  and  ingenuity  of 
man  in  a  wild  sequestered  scene  where  its 
use  and  object  are  unaccountable.  The 
column  has  excited  much  speculation  in 
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Germany,  Xbe  roagnificent  Electov  Pik^ 
ktiae  Charlto  Theodore^  v^oitld  £im  have 
brought  it  down  from  the  mountain  to 
gr^ce  hb  capital  Manheim :  but  it  was  too 
mB$By  and  weighty  for  removal  entire,  and 
the  stone  baffled  the  ^aws  of  his  workmen 
who5  in  attempting  to  cut  it,  bftve  left  on 
it  tWo  insignificant  inciaiona  in  evidence  of 
their  fail  ute.  Kotzebiie^  who  hat  sprinkled 
ink  upon  almo&rf:  every  imaginable  subject^ 
plt^posed  that  it  should  be  erected  on  the 
field  of  Leipsi6^  in  memory  of  the  victory 
«>^  a  scheme  eaiiier  to  propose  than  to  exe^ 
cute ;  -^  without  considering  that  the  Grand 
Dlike  of  Hesse^  td  whom  it  now  belongs^ 
though  a  very  patriotic  German,  would 
hardly  adtnit^  furnishing  a  monument  to 
ctommemorate  a  battle  in  which  his  son 
4nd  his  tr6ops  were  beaten  and  tik^n 
prisoners^ 

Not  far  off  the  column  lies  an  im^ 
mense  rough  block  <^  granite,  with  a  <;qw 
plete  step  cut  in  it,  and  a  deep  inei&iion 
jmade  by  a  saw  above^  aa  if  the  Qommmee^ 
ment  of  another*  It  goes  by  the  nan^  af^  . 
thd  Giant*s  Alto«  Scattered  about  in  iki^ 
wood  liear^  are  many  other  blocks  with  4ir* 
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mila^  tmcM  c^vrodfettia&ihip— ^Bomd  of  them 
preftentkg  «i  the  incisions  the  marks  q£ 
wedges  Aft  perfect  as  if  repently  maden 
Some  antiquams  have^  attributed  the  oo^ 
lumn,  and  these  vestiges  of  art,  to  a  oowf^ 
laencement  of  the  ancient  G^mans  to  ^ect 
a  temple  to  their  god  Odin,  who  gives  it^ 
name  to  this  wild  district :  but  is  it  likely  that 
the  good  Germans,  in  the  days  when  they 
w^i^ipped  Hier  and  Odin,  were  profieientd 
in  the  art  of  hewing  granite,  which  theit 
^lightened  descendants  of  the  eighteenth 
century  call  ba^dy  scratdi  ?  Othprs  ascribe 
the  work  to  the  middle  ages:  but  there  ap*-- 
pears  more  reason  in  giving  thd  credit  of  it 
to  the  Romania,  who  were  established  in 
thid  part  of  Germany  for  near  three  huil<^ 
dred  yearis,  and  vestiges  of  who6e  encamp*^ 
ments,  &c.  abound  every  where  in  the 
Odenwald,  which  formed  part  of  ihe  Jgri 
DeeumcUei.  Of  this  latter  opinion -~>in  com- 
mon with  many  German  iavans-^^was  a  sort 
of  village  antiquary  from  the  neighbour-* 
hood,  who  was  loitering  among  the  granites 
with  bis  rule  and  spad^,  and  reasoned  to 
fine  in  Germanized  Freidftx  on  the  depth 
afiid  shape  of  1km  and  ^thi^t  indsioDt  con*^ 
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necting  his  ocular  discoveries  with  historical 
data  about  the  legions  of  the  Emperor 
Cominodus,  Sec.  &c.  which  he  always 
summed  up  with  a  ^^  JFoila^  Monsieur^  ce 
qui  she  penmP 

On  pursuing  the  declivity  a  little  lower^ 
you  come  to  a  work  of  nature  no  less  re- 
joiarkable  than  that  of  art  you  have  just 
left  —  the  Fehen  Meer^  or  Sea  of  Rocks  j 
a  name  which  accurately  describes  the  ob- 
ject, A  sort  of  channel  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain  is  filled  with  piles  of  huge  gra-. 
jiites,  heaped  one  on  the  other  in  the  rudest 
disorder.  The  singularity  of  the  object  is 
increased  by  the  roundness  of  the  rocks, 
which,  unlike  the  mossy  angular  masses  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  here  bare  and 
rounded  off,  as  if  by  attrition— like  pebbles 
on  the  sea  shore.  The  hollow  position  of 
the  masses  gives  to  the  whole  pile,  which 
extends  a  considerable  way  down  the  moun- 
tain, the  character  of  an  avalanche  of  rocks, 
hurled  by  a  convulsion  of  nature  from  the 
summit  into  their  present  situation.  Su- 
perstition, howpver,  which  is  the  same 
among  all  people^  has  here  unconsciously 
hit  upon  the  ppeti^jal  fable  which  it  sug- 
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gested  to  a  very  jdi^rent  race,  and  as- 
cribes them  to  certain  Giants,  whoj  in  fight- 
ing  together,  threw  tliem  at  each  other. 

A  country  like  the  Odenwald  has  not 
failed  to  suggest  to  a  people  like  the  Ger- 
mans many  traditions  equally  romantic* 
At  no  great  distance  from  the  Feldsberg 
is  the  Castle  of  Rodenstein,  on  the  top  of 
a  shaggy  mountain.  Here,  as  the  tale 
goes,  resides  the  Knight  of  Rodenstein,  «r 
the  wild  JageVf  who,  issuing  from  his  ruins, 
announces  the  approach  of  war  by  travell- 
ing the  air  with  a  noisy  armament,  to  the 
opposite  Castle  of  Schnellerts.  The  strange 
noises  heard  on  the  eve  of  battles,  are 
authenticated  on  the  spot  by  affidavits ;  and 
some  persons  profess  to  have  been  coth- 
vinced  by  their  eyes  as  well  as  their  ears. 
In  this  way  the  people  were  forewarned  of 
the  victories  of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo.  This 
superstition  reminds  one  of  the  wilder  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  near  the 
Andes,  who  fancy  a  thunder-storm  a  battle 
between  their  enemies  and  themselves,  •  and 
hail  with  shouts  of  joy  the  motion  of  the 
clouds  towards  their  enetnies'  country  as 
the  signal  of  their  flight  and  defeat     The 
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flying  army  of  Rodenstein  may  probably 
be  owing  to  as  simple  a  cause  as  the  aerial 
battles  of  the  Araucanians.  The  power  of 
the  wind  is  very  great,  and  its  roar  solemn 
in  these  great  districts  of  forest.  In  the 
pine  forests  it  sometimes  tears  up  thou- 
tandfi  of  trees  in  a  night ;  a  havock  which 
has  in  some  of  the  little  Courts,  suppressed 
ibe  old  and  honourable  office  of  Grand  Ve^ 
neuTy  or  Grand  Master  of  the  forests  and 
hunting,  whose  emoluments  consisted  of  all 
the  trees  blown  down.  These,  with  a  mo- 
d^ate  patronage  from  Boreas,  sometimes 
produced  the  dignitary  from  50  to  lOO^OOO 
florins  in  a  year  f^r-*  an  income  five  or  six 
tim€»  as  considerable  as  that  of  half  the 
P^ime  Ministers  in  Germany. 
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In  the  Grrs^d  Duchy  of  Hesse  there  si^f 
still  existing  several  little  a>lonies  of  French 
Protestants^  descended  from  refugees  who 
took  shelter  in^  the  country  at  the  revoea*- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz.  Curiosity  led 
me  to  visit  Rohrbach,  one  of  these  villages 
at  the  edge  of  the  Odenwald^  a  few  leagues 
from  Darmstadt.  A  walk  over  gentle  hills 
and  valleys,  alternately  covered  with  fd* 
rest  and  cornfields,  brought  me  to  the  iieat 
little  village,  which  had  a  character  about 
it  which  I  am  unable  to  compare  with  that 
of  a  French  village,  but  which  was  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  German  ones 
around  it  The  first  person  I  addressed  in 
the  village  spoke  French— rather  German* 
ized,  but  fluently^ — a  delicate  sound,  which 
came  with  an  ill  grace  firom  the  mouth  of 
a  square*built  heavy  fellow,  in  appearance  a 
true  German  peasant.  <^  Otii,  nom  Mmmes  taut 
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Francais  id, '  he  replied  to  a  question  I 
put  him^  with  a  communicative  alacrity 
which  might  or  might  not  smack  of  his 
ancestry.  The  landlord  of  the  little  inn 
had  somethiilg  more  marked  in  his  appear- 
ance. His  sparkling  eyes,  sharp  features, 
and  thin  greyish  hair,  were  decidedly  not 
Geiiban.  He  spoke  French  with  less  of 
the  vulgar  German  accent,  and  with  some- 
thing of  the  smartness  of  a  Frenchman: 
but  he  had  a  German  figure,  broad-shoul- 
dered and  slouching,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
stately  taciturnity  of  a  German  host.  > 
.  These  villages  have  each  a  French  pas- 
tor, and  a  French  school  for  the  chil- 
dren* I  visited  the  pastor  at  Rohr- 
bach,  a  paralytic  old  divine  of  80  j  whom 
I  found  reclining  on  his  bed  in  a  dark 
dirty  room,  which  served  for  parlour 
and  bedrroom,  decorated  with  shelves  of 
dusty  books  and  half-rfilled  phials.  He 
received  me  with  great  good-Jiumour, 
ordered  out  the  best .  fare  of  his  house 
-^  bad  Rhenish  wine,  and  good  bread,  and 
butter,  and  cheese  —  which  he  pressed  up-^ 
on  me  with  hospitality.  During  our  re- 
past, the  old  gentleman  recounted  his  his- 
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tory.  He  bad  resided  there  fifty  yeariS,: 
His  father  had  been  a  French  pastor  ati 
Walddorff,  another  French  village  in  the' 
vicinity.  He  had  a  niece,  who  lived  with* 
him,  and  whom,  with  himself,  he  was 
obHged  to  support  upon  his  pauvre  pemiom 
of  200  florins,  not  20/.  a-year.  This,  witb 
his  house  and  garden,  was  the  whole  emo-* 
lument  of  his  cure. 

:  Till  within  about  twelve  years  he  had 
been,  like  his  brethren,  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  from  our  government,  which 
appeared^  strangely  enough,  to  have  been: 
paid  by  oversight  for  nearly  a  century 
longer  than  had  been  originally  intend- 
ed. When  the  colonies  of  refugees  first 
established  themselves  in  the  country,  thegr 
were  allowed  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
freedom  from  taxes,  and  other  privileges, 
for  fifteen  years :  at  the  end  of  that  term^ 
if  they  remained,  their  pastors  and  schools^ 
were  to  be  put  upon  the  fboting^  of  those 
of  the  country,  and  receive  salaries  fit)m! 
the  government.  To  furnish  them  the 
means  of  instructing  theit  children  and 
of  following  their  religious  worship,^ .  pen- 
sions were  allowed  to  the  villages  by  the 
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Ilntch  and  Eo^ish  jGovetoMieHL  The 
fbrmer,  howler,  kave  beeii  bug  aiBoe 
teken  off;  but  the  latter,  after  haidiig 
been  paid  for  a  century^  were  stapped 
iHiiy  tweLre  or  fonrteen  jears  ago,  mi 
tlse  pretext  that  they  were  cnrigiBBlIy  only 
dBSKignjod  as  a  jrelief  during  the  firsl  fifke^i 
y^acS)  after  wbidi  th^  ought  strictly  t» 
have  ceased.  The  poor  old  iman  thus  fiMttd 
hJainoomeTOduced  to  his  scanty  salary  from 
tihe  Grand  Duke  c^  Hesse^  which  he  .oob^ 
ti!a8ted  mo6t  feelingly  with  the  &t  erndb*- 
m^efirts  of  some  few  of  his  Grerman  bretkren^ 
wbo  dtill  retain  the  tithes,  and  who,  during 
the  enormous  prices  oi  com  m  the  laai 
yt9t  had,  in  some  instances,  reaped  at  the 
rate  of  near  l(MX)Oiflorins  a  year«  The  in^ 
stimt  the  old  Bastor  discovered  d&y  country, 
be  earnestly  bespoke  ithe  interrat  which  be 
qanxduded  I  imuat  of  ^course  have  ^ith  the 
gcmsmment,  to  bring  about  the  vmewA  of 
kk  (pension*  He  conducted  me  over  hfs 
house — ahowed  me  his  parchmient  cov»ed 
collection  of  Jjatm  and  Fisench  Divinity^ 
slmnberiiMr  .on  the  dusty  shelves  of  a  garxet 
-Ae,pilK  of  hb  «4  of  whom  te™ 
very  fond  ~4hifir  garden  ofpotatoesandcab- 
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bilges,  md  kis  )OBdrailcKngS9  on  which  anil 
his  house  he  ossored  me,  with  pride,  he  had 
ex|)ii9iid0d'^-^  from  (first  to  last,  above  1Q0 
L&i^  cPopg. 

The  old  man,  like  his  paifi>hionen» 
Spoke  much  hetter  Grerm^an  than  French ; 
but  his  seraicms  are  always  in  the  language 
^  his  aiieestots,  though  <jberman  would  be 
easier  to  himself  Bnd.moie  intelligible  tto 
bis^feongKgttion.  The  ilittle  ^onjintee^ 
marrying  indiscrkninately  among  them- 
selves or  with  their  German  neighbours, 
have  nearly  lost  all  traces  of  different  origin. 
The  circumstance  of  their  adhering,  for 
above  130  years,  to  their  own  language  in 
their  worship  and  the  education  of  their 
children  is  the  more  curious  from  their  iden- 
tity  with  the  Germans  in  most  other  re- 
spects ;  and  particularly  so,  considering 
that  their  neighbours  are  all  Protestants, 
like  themselves,  and  many  of  them,  like 
themselves,  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
persuasion.  As  the  German  language  b 
now  become  more  familiar  than  the  French, 
this  last  remaining  distinction  may  fall  into 
disuse.  If  policy  had  predominated  with 
them  over  habit  and  national  attachment 
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they  would,  ere  this,  Itave  dropped  it>  ia 
order  complet^  to  incorporate  them- 
selves  with:  the  Germans.  Their  origin 
would  thus  have  been  lost,  and  they  would 
have  acquired  the  character  and  full  pri-. 
vileges  of  natives  —  at  present  they  are 
still  looked  upon  as  colonies  of  foreign- 
ersy  to  whom  the  government  shows  much 
liberality  in  affording  protection  and  fur-^ 
nishing  a  small  pittance  for  the  support,  of 
their  schools  and  pastors. 
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We  passed  along  the  hemtifnl  Berg^-strasse 

(the  Roman  StrcUa  Montuna)  of  which  I  have 
before  giiren  you  some  description,  to  Hei- 
delberg, in  a  gusty  bleak  night.  Though 
necessity,  rather  than  taste,  selected  this 
hour  for  the  journey,  the  fine  scenes  familiar 
to  us  in  their  full  meridian  features  now  de- 
lijghted  us  with  some  of  those  indefinite  and 
flitting  charms  which  a  beautiful  face  ac- 
quires behind  a  transparent  veil.  Heppen- 
heim,  Weinheim,  and  the  other  towns,  with 
their  impending  mountains  and  ruined 
castles,  were  sometimes  involved  in  thick 
gloom,  and  sometimes  half  illumined  by  the 
*^  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon.** 
Weinheim  is  an  old.  walled  town  no\fr 
decayed  and  insignificant,  in  one  of  the 
most  striking  spots  of  the  Berg-strasse.  A 
fine  round-headed  mountain,  covered  with 
vines  and  crowned  by  the  old  Castle  of 
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Wmdek,  rears  itself  abruptly  ^ove  the 
town — the  old^'fashioned  market->p]ace  of 
which  slopes  dotm  a  steep  declivity^  while 
the  rapid  Weschnitz  below,  emerges  with  a 
foaming  impetuosity  from  the  narrow  vJEd^ 
ley  through  which  it  has  wandered  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Odenwald.  A  dis- 
mal Chateau^  once  of  the  Electors  Pala* 
tine,  and  the  crumbUng  walls  and  portal? 
of  the  town  are  the  only  remainmg  traces 
of  its  consequence 

I  awoke  from  one.  of  those  dozes,  in 
the  carriage  corner^  to  which  German 
Chamsees  are  mercilessly  hostile,  on  ,  the 
centre  of  the  fine  bridge  over  the  Nedcar 
at  Heidelberg.  The  scene  was  well  cal^ 
culated  to  strike  re-opening  eyes -r- The 
silvery  river  below  us,  the  green  ranges  of 
mountains  on  the  bank  we  had  just  left,  the 
bolder  wooded  head  of  the  Komgsttihf 
Mountain  on  the  othec  side,  with  the  town 
below,  and  the  grey  ruins  of  the  castle 
halfway  up  its  shaggy  sides,  were  lighted 
up  by  a  clear  burst  of  Uie  nioon  from  which 
the  wind  had  driven  every  fleeqy  cloud. 
This  first  iippre^sion  of  .Heidelberg^  was.  too 
striking  to  be  forgotten*    For  a  few  more 
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dedails  of  f^e  plaee  you  must  watt  till, I  {^ 
visit  it  in  returning ;  for,  in  this  v4  a< 
rumbUng  midnight'  entr abiee  at  tbei  Neekttr > 
portal,  and  the  harmonious  echoes  of  the' 
PostiUion^s  bugle  m  we  Jilted'  through 
th&nak0d  stt^ts^  are^  dit  that  I  reuiember - 
of  tkis-  seat*  of  science-*— from  ^wbeiice,  aft«  > 
drinking  ddffee^at' the  pok-hous^,  we  started  ^ 
again  for  CJsil^lsruhfe  in  two  hours^^  u '  >  *  x  r 
-  Moriiiiig  yhoUiB^  ^  t^^  route)  id  an^ 

ndunce  to  us  that  its  strikiii^  beauties  had 
oettsed  at  Hd^de)b(^g.  It  tlow  ran  parallel 
with  the  Rhine,  at  the  distance  of  foiir  or  five 
kaguee^  thitoi^  Bat^  uninteresting,  open 
fields,  chiefly  of  tobacco  plahCs  and  garden 
produce.  ^A  range  of  regular  dwarfish 
mountains  stiU'sieeorapanied  us,  bounding 
the  vd)ey'(^^tfa6  1^  We  passed  Wisloch, 
a  small  dull  town,'  and  arrived  at  Bruchsali 
the'  capital  of  the  old  Bishopric  of  Bruchs^^ 
formerly  united  with  that  of  Spires,  and 
now  swallbwed  up  in  t^  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden.  The  palace  of  die  ddemrit  Prince 
Bishop  is  a  spacious  iandstrikiijg  edifice^ 
whose  dbsmal  counts  and  corridors  and 
slackly  streatning  fbuntains  bespeaJt  de^ 
serted  splendour.     The  ^  Margiavine 
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Dowaget  of  Baden,  passes  a  few  summer 
months  here ;  i  .imd  the  gay  ladies  of  her 
court  complai|i  ^bitterly  of  its  magnificent 
dreariness. 

t  We  arrived  in  the  eyening  at  the  hand^ 
some  capital  of  Baden*  .A  grand  manoeuvre 
of  the  ^Grand  Duke's  troops,  to  the  number 
of  3  or  4000  ]men!  about  to  take  place, 
produced  a  scarcity  of  beds  and  a  grand 
commotion  in  the  Residence.  Having  found 
accommodation,  however,  with  the  worthy 
host  of  "  the  Court  of  Zahring,"  we  went 
to  the  Opera,  tbund  some ,  acquaintances, 
heard  Madame  Weixelbaum,  the  admired 
Siren  of  the  Court  and  the  town,  and  de- 
termined to  spend  a  few  days,  at  least,,  in 
the  gay  metropolis  of  Baden.       .    ,     ? 

,  Carlsruhe  is  a  white,  regular,  elegant 
little  town.  The  approachjss  through  istately 
poplar  avenues— r  the  wide  High-street, 
•  above  a  mile  long—the  niassy  modern  gates 
—the  Barracks — the  Arsenals  with  an  osten- 
tatious display  of;  12  apd  24Tpounders,  give 
it  an  air  of  cheerful  impo];tance.  Its  a>n* 
struction  has  more  singularity  than  taste, 
according  to  enlightened  modern  notions; 
though  when  founded,  by  an  old  Margrave, 
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a  century  agc^,  it  was,  ho  doubt,  a  master- 
piece of  the  stately  formality  of  the  age. 
It  is  built  in  the  exact  shape  of  a  fan,  at  the 
edge  of  a  fine  forest,  coming  up  to  the 
castle  gardens.  The  main  streets  of  the 
town  branch  out  like  the  rays  of  a  circle, 
the  palace  forming  the  nucleus,  and  clos- 
ing the  vista  of  each  long  street.  The 
market-place,  a  large  square  in  tibe  centre 
of  the  town,  adorned  by  the  Corinthian 
portico  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  is  'the 
handsome  Place  of  the  town ;  though  an 
ugly  pyramid  of  boards  in  the  centre  breaks 
in  on  its  air  of  elegance,  and,  as  the  old 
Margravine  lamented  to  me  very  feelingly, 
does  no  honour  to  her  respectable  ancestor, 
the  founder  of  the  town,  and  of  the  Grand 
Baden  Order  of  Fidelity,  whose  ashes 
repose  beneath  it.  This  Prince,  the  Mar* 
grave  Charles,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  intended  the  town, 
originally,  as  a  retired  hunting-seat,  for  his 
court  atDurlach,and  christened  itCarlsruhe, 
or  Charles's  Rest.  His  subjects,  however, 
chose  to  follow  their  Prince,  and  gradually 
deserted  Durlach  for  the  new  residence,  ap^ 
parently  half  against  the  will  of  ^  the  old 
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Margrav^9  who  lamented  ih^  interruption 
of  his  eremitical  plans,  in  a  eurioui^^inscrip^ 
tion  on  the  old  castle : 

^^  St/ha  domicUium  ferfirum  fuit^  Anno 
1715,  Cosmopolita  pro  requie  inveniendd 
itationem  meam  hie  elegi  ut  mundq  fMttdu»^ 
que  abstraJierer.  0  Vanita^!  nultamwoeni'-^ 
UH  Homo,  ibi  Mundm —  Contra  meant  volun^ 
taiem  pojgulus  afflimt  civitaiemque  erexit — 
Vide  Viatoe — Homo  proponit — Deus^  dk^ 
panit  -Non  voluntas  sed  gratia  ter  optimi 
Requiem  animi  dot  quam  sperat  Carolus. 
Anno  1728." 

The  present  Castle,  built  by  the  late 
Grand  Duke,  is  a  handsome  white  ediEce, 
owing  its  imposing  appearance  more  to  the 
immense  open  area  belbre  it,  than  to  its 
own  dignity.  The  wings  of  the  Castle, 
which  branch  out  like  rays  from  the  ends 
of  the  centre  Corps  de  Logis,  are  con- 
tinued by  long^  diyerging  ranges  of  build- 
ing, occupied  by  the  Court  Library,  the 
Court  Theatre,  the  Court  apothecary's 
dbiop,  and  other  appurtenances  of  -  the 
Grand  Ducal  establishment.  The  space 
between  these  two  wide  slants  is  left  a 
fioble  opm  ttrea,  intersected  with  a  few 
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rows  of  dwarf  shrubs,  not  large  enough  to 
spoil  the  grand  air  y^hicb  this  unbroken 
space  gives  to  the  Palace.  The  two  rows  of 
building  are  finally  connected  together  and 
the  area  inclosed  by  a  semicircular  range  of 
regular  buildings,  with  a  handsome  covered 
arcade.  The  houses  in  this  range  are  the 
most  fashionable  and  cheerful  in  Carlsruhe. 

« 

— looking  over  the  open  area,  whose  space 
diminishes  the  passing  equipages  into  ap-» 
parent  insignificance. 

The  interior  of  the  Castle  presents 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  or- 
dinary splendour  of  sattin  papers,  po« 
lished  oak  floors,  audience  rooms,  clocks, 
canopies,  &c  &c.  The  old  Margraves  of 
Baden,  and  the  Princes  of  Pforzheim  and 
Zahring,  whose  titles  have  devolved  on  the 
Grand  Duke,  hang  on  the  walls,  and  gave 
rise  now  and  then  to  a  genealogical  ex«^ 
planation  from  our  sagacious  liveried  gi^Se; 
The  dining  saloon,  a  handsome  roonly 
opens  into  the  interior  of  the  octagon 
tower,  called  the  Bleythurm^  (Lead  Tower,) 
in  the  centre  of  the  Castle.  The  view  from 
the  outside  is  extensive  and  beautifuL 
At  the  back  of  the  Castle  it  commands  the 
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f  « 

rich  expanse  of  beech  and  oak  forests 
whichy  by  way  of  repetition  of  the  quaint 
ground  plot  of  the  town,  is  intersected;  by 
thirty-two  straight  alleys,  all  converging 
to  a  point  at  the  Castle,  some  of  them  ex- 
tending through  several  leagues  of  forest ; 
the  blue  broken  tops  of  the  Vosges  Moun- 
tains in  France  bound  the  prospect.  On 
the  other  aide,  the  town,  with  its  mathema- 
tical formality  of  straight  lines,  presents  ^  a 
picture  of  exact  analogy  to  the  forest  view 
at  the  back— except  that  the  forest  here  is 
such  a  one  as  the  rural  Methodist  parson 
said  he  preferred  on  transferring  his  tub 
from  a  village  to  a  city —  a  forest  of  chim- 
neys instead  of  trees.  Round  the  back  of 
the  Castle  stretch  the  spacious  and  um- 
brageous shrubberies  and  gardens,  laid  out 
in  a  corresponding  style  of  straight  alleys, 
circles,  and  squares ;  the  walks  ornament- 
ed by  rows  of  orange  trees,  some  of  them 
of  great  size  and  value. 

The  new  Lutheran  Church  just  com- 
pleted, on  the  scite  of  one  which  an  increase 
of  population  rather  than  of  piety  had  ren- 
dered too  contracted,  is  a  much  boasted 
ornament  of  the  Capital.     It  is  the  work  of 
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Weinbrenner,  an  architect  of  Cadisrube^  ojf 
great  reputation,  who  has  travelled  in 
Italy,  studied  at  Dresden,  and  ornamented 
several  of  the  principal  towns  in  Germany. 
The  large  Corinthian  portico  is  the  most 
striking  part  of  the  edifice:  but  the  co- 
lumns are  thick  and  gouty;  and  though 
too  high  for  the  pediment,  which  is  awkr 
wardly  perched  in  the  air,  are  without 
lightness  or  grace.  The  capitals,  cornic^^ 
and  other  ornaments,  appear  elaborately 
finished :  but  without  richness  of  effect,  or 
freedom  of  execution.  The  steeple  is  .a 
little  square  piece  o{  mesquinneriej  such  9a 
you  sometimes  see  on  a  trim  looking 
chapel  of  ease  near  town.  The  interior  Lsr 
far  from  redeieming  these  defects,  by  ita 
gigantic  istained  columns  with  gaudy- gilfc 
capitals,  its  square,  unrelieved  length  of 
walls,  and  the  finical  recherches  ornaments 
superinduced  upon  a  grand  outline. 

The  picturesque  "  English  Garden"  of 
the  Margravine  is  one  of  the  most  agree* 
able  of  the  many  a^eeable  promienades 
round  the  town.  A  small  but  handsome 
pleasure  house  stands  in  the  shrubberies, 
in  which  the  old  lady  had  planned  a  fete 
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they  would,  ere  this,  have  dropped  it,  in 
order  completely  to  incorporate  them- 
selves with  the  Germans.  Their  origin 
would  thus  have  been  lost,  and  they  would 
have  acquired  the  character  and  full  pri-. 
vileges  of  natives — at  present  they  are 
still  looked  upon  as  colonies  of  foreign- 
ers, to  whom  the  government  shows  muck 
liberality  in  affording  protection  and  fur- 
nishing a  small  pittance  for  the  support,  of 
their  schools  and  pastors. 
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We  passed  along  the  hemtidil  Berg-strasse 
(the  Roman  Strata  Montana)  of  which  I  have 
before  given  you  some  description,  to  Hei- 
delberg, in  a  gusty  bleak  night.  Though 
necessity,  rather  than  taste,  selected  this 
hour  for  the  journey,  the  fine  scenes  familiar 
tons  in  their  full  meridian  features  now  de- 
lijghted  us  with  some  of  those  indefinite  and 
flitting  charms  which  a  beautiful  face  ac- 
quires behind  a  transparent  veil.  Heppen- 
heim,  Weinheim,  and  the  other  towns,  with 
their  impending  mountains  and  ruined 
castles,  were  sometimes  involved  in  thick 
gloom,  and  sometimes  half  illumined  by  the 
*^  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon/' 
Weinheim  is  an  old.  walled  town  now 
decayed  and  insignificant,  in  one  of  the 
most  striking  spots  of  the  Berg-strasse.  A 
fine  round-headed  mountain,  covered  with 
vines  and  crowned  by  the  old  Castle  of 
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Windek,  rears  itself  abruptly  above  the 
town — the  old-fashioned  market-place  of 
which  slopes  down  a  steep  declivity,  while 
the  rapid  Weschnitz  below,  emerges  with  a 
foaming  impetuosity  from  the  narrow  val* 
ley  through  which  it  has  wandered  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Odenwald*  A  dis- 
mal Chateau^  once  of  the  Electors  Palar* 
tine,  and  the  crumbling  walls  and  portal* 
of  the  town  are  the  on^  remammg^Le. 
of  its  consequence. 

I  awoke  from  one  of  those  dozes,  in 
the  carriage  comer,  to  which  German 
0iamsees  are  mercilessly  hostile,  on  the 
centre  of  the  fine  bridge  over  the  Neckar 
at  Heidelberg.  The  scene  was  well  cal^ 
culated  to  strike  re-opening  eyes  — The 
silvery  river  below  us,  the  green  ranges  of^ 
mountains  on  the  bank  we  had  just  left,  the 
bolder  wooded  head  of  the  Konigstuhl 
Mountain  on  the  othei:  side,  with  the  town 
below,  and  the  grey  ruins  of  the  castle 
halfway  up  its  shaggy  sides,  were  lighted 
up  by  a  clear  burst  of  the  moon  from  which 
the  wind  had  driven  every  fleeqy  cloud. 
This  first  impression  of  Heidelberg,  was  too 
striking  to  be  forgotten.    For  a  few  more 


details  of  the  plae6  yoii  must  watt  tiU.I  i^ 
visit  it  itt  rtfhiming^  fotj^^fa  a^ 

riunbKng  mldnighf  entraiiee  « ttoN<*to. 

portal,  and  the  harmonious  echoes  of  the' 
PortUUonl.  b>^te  «  we  j«M.  though 
thid^ n^0d' sti^t8»  are^ dlt  that  I  remember- 
of  this-  seat^of  soienciei^^^frbm  ^wheiice^  aft^ 
drinMng  ooffee^at'thiepoi^t^housi^yye  started^ 
again  for  6^1s»iibe  in  two  hours»>  '^  ^  ^^ 
MorDiiig  ^boae  tipon^^  'Our  roiitei  to  an^ 
ndunce  (^  ^u£i  that  its  strikii^  beauties  had 
ceibsred^t  tlmdiiAh^.  It  ttow  ran  parallel 
with  the  ^Rhifie,  at  th6  distance  of  foiir  or  five 
leaguesr,  thtoi^  flat^  imihteresting,  open 
fields,  chiefly  of  tobabcb  pltthf s  -and  garden 
produce*  ^  A-  nlng^  ^regular  4warfisfa> 
mountains  jsrt;itt'a00Qmpaniedufi^  bounding 
tlie  vidl^  difaf  lll^  Idii  'We  passed  Wisloch, 
a  CTiali  dtfll  'town,^  and  amved  at  Bruchsal, 
the-  capital  of  the  old  Bishopric  o£  Bruchq^I,* 
fo!pmeriy  utiited  wkh  that  of  Spires,  and 
now'swaUbWed  up  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden.  The  palace  of  tiie  cidevant  Prince 
Bii^hop  is  a- spacious'  and -strikiqg  edifice^ 
whose  dismal  coisrts  and  comdors  and 
slackly  st^eatnmg^  fbiintains  bespeaJt  de^ 
serted  splendour.     Tke   6^  Margravine 
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Dowager  of  Baden,  passes  a  few  summer 
months  here ;  and  the  gay  ladies  of  her 
court  complain  bitterly  of  its  magnificent, 
dreariness. 

We  arrived  in  the  evening  at  the  hand^ 
some  capital  of  Baden.  A  grand  manoewore- 
of  the  Grand  Duke's  troops,  to  the  number 
of  3  or  4000  men !  about  to  take  placet 
produced  a  scarcity  of  beds  and  a  grand 
commotion  in  the  Residence.  Having  found 
accommodation,  however,  with  the  worthy 
host  of  "  the  Court  of  Zahring,"  we  went 
to  the  Opera,  found  some  acquaintancest 
heard  Madame  Weixelbaum,  the  admired* 
Siren  of  the  Court  and  the  town,  and  de- 
termined to  spend  a  few  days,  at  least,  in 
the  gay  metropolis  of  Baden. 

Carlsruhe  is  a  white,  regular,  elegant 
little  town.  The  approaches  through  stately, 
poplar  avenues — the  wide  High-street^ 
above  a  mile  long — the  massy  modern  gates 
— theBarracks — the  Arsenals  with  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  12  and  24-pounders,  give 
it  an  air  of  cheerful  impoj:tance.  Its  con* 
struction  has  more  singularity  than  taste, 
according  to  enlightened  modern  notions; 
though  when  founded^  by  an  old  Margrave^ 
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a  century  ago,  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  master- 
piece of  the  stately,  formality  of  the  age. 
It  is  built  in  the  exact  shape  of  a  fan,  at  the 
edge  of  a  fine  forest,  coming  up  to  the 
castle  gardens.  The  main  streets  of  the 
town  branch  out  like  the  rays  of  a  circle, 
the  palace  forming  the  nucleus,  and  clos- 
ing the  vista  of  each  long  street.  The 
market-place,  a  large  square  in  tiie  centre 
of  the  town,  adorned  by  the  Corinthian 
portico  of  the  Lutheran  Churchy  is  'the 
handsome  Place  of  the  town ;  though  an 
ugly  pyramid  of  boards  in  the  centre  breaks 
in  on  its  air  of  elegance,  and,  as  the  old 
Margravine  lamented  to  me  very  feelingly, 
does  no  honour  to  her  respectable  ancestor, 
the  founder  of  the  town,  and  of  the  Grand 
Baden  Order  of  Fidelity,  whose  ashes 
repose  beneath  it.  This  Prince,  the  Mar- 
grave Charles,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  intended  the  town, 
originally,  as  a  retired  hunting-seat,  for  his 
court  atDurlach,and  christened  itCarlsruhe, 
or  Charles's  Rest  His  subjects,  however, 
chose  to  follow  their  Prince,  and  gradually 
deserted  Durlach  for  the  new  residence,  ap^ 
parently  half  against  the   will  of  ^  the  old 
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Margrave,  who  lamented  th^  interruptioA 
of  his  eremitical  plans,  in  a  curious  inscrip- 
tion on  the  old  castle : 

"  Sylva  domtcilium  ferarum  fuit.  Anno 
1715,  Cosmopolita  pro  requie  inveniendd 
$tationem  meam  hie  elegi  ut  mundo  faUidus^ 
que  abstraJierer.  0  Vanitas!  nulhtm  wveni-"^ 
Ubi  Homo^  ibiMundus —  Contra  meam  volun^ 
totem  populw  affiuxit  civitaiemque  erexit — 
Vide  Viator — Homo  proponit — Deus^c^m* 
ponit  — Non  voluntas  sed  gratia  ier  optimi 
Requiem  animi  dat  quam  sperat  Carolus« 
Anno  1728/' 

The  present  Castle,  built  by  the  late 
Grand  Duke^  is  a  handsome  white  edifice^ 
owing  its  imposing  appearance  more  to  the 
immense  open  area  before  it^  than  to  its 
own  dignity.  The  wings  of  the  Castle^ 
which  branch  out  like  rays  from  the  ends 
of  the  centre  Corpz  de  Logis^  are  con- 
tinued by  long  diyerging  ranges  of  build« 
ing,  occupied  by  the  Court  Library,  the 
Court  Theatre,  the  Court  apothecary's 
shop,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the 
Grand  Ducal  establishment.  The  space 
between  these  two  wide  slants  is  lefl  a 
noble  open  area,  intersected  with  a  fesir 
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rows  of  dwarf  shrubs,  not  large  enough  to 
spoil  the  grand  air  i^hiob  this  unbroken 
space  gives  to  the  Falaca  The  two  rows  of 
building  are  finally  connected  together  and 
the  area  inclosed  by  a  semicircular  range  of 
r^ar  buildings,  with  a  handsome  covered 
arcade.  The  houses  in  this  range  are  the 
most  fashionable  and  cheerful  in  Carlsruhe^ 
-^looking  over  the  open  area,^  whose  space 
diminishes  the  passing  equipjEigM  into  ap^ 
parent  insignificance. 

The  int^ior  of  the  Castle  presents 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  dr^ 
dinary  splendour  of  sattin  papers,  po* 
lished  oak  floors,  audience  rooms,  clocks, 
canopies,  &c.  &c«  The  old  Margraves  of 
Baden,  and  the  Princes  of  Pforzheim  and 
Zahring,  whose  titles  have  devolved  on  the 
Grand  Duke,  hang  on  the  walls,  and  gave 
rise  now  and  then  to  a  genealogical  ex«^ 
planation  from  our  sagacious  liveried  giudke; 
The  dining  saloon,  a  handsome  rooni,' 
opens  into  the  interior  of  the  octagon 
tower,  called  the  ^J3Ze^/Al^rm,  (Lead  Tower,) 
in  the  centre  pf  the  Castle.  The  view  from 
the  outside  is  extensive  and  beautifuL 
At  the  back  of  the  Castle  it  commimdi  the 
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iSotch  and  English  GorenncienL  The 
fimner^  however^  have  been  kmg  since 
taken  off;  but  4he  latter,  after  having 
been  paid  :for  a  century,  were  stopped 
only  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  on 
tke  f»petext  that  they  were  originally  onlj 
daigned  as  a  jreUef  during  the  first  fifteen 
yeus^  after  whidi  they  ought  strictly  to 
have  ceased.  The  poor  old  man  thus  ftnadL 
hia  income  reduced  to  his  scanty  sakry  from 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  which  he  qbb* 
trasted  most  feelingly  with  the  fat  emcin** 
meats  of  some  few  of  his  German  brethren,, 
who  still  retain  the  tithes,  and  who,  during^ 
the  enormous  prices  of  com  in  the  laafc 
yeaar  had,  in  some  instances,  reaped  at  the 
rale  of  near  10,000  iflorins  a  year«  The  in- 
stant  the  (dd  Pastor  discovered  my  country^ 
be  earnestly  bespoke  rthe  interest  which  he 
concluded  I  must  of  ^course  have  with  tke 
government,  to  bring  about  the  isenewal  of 
hk  (pension.  He  conducted  me  over  his 
house — showed  me  his  parchment  co3va*ed 
collection  of  JLatin  and  French  Divinity^ 
shrnibering  on  the  dusty  i^elves  of  a  garret 
—the  picture  of  his  niece,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond — ;his  garden  of  potatoes  and  oal>- 
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bages^  aod  kis  )OQtirail(&igsy  on  which  and 
hk  house  te  crssored  me,  wkh  pride,  he  had 
exp^aided^^-^  from  (first  to  kst,  above  IQO 

m 

The  old  man,  iike  his  parishioners, 
spoke  much  hetter  Grerm^n  than  French  j 
but  -his  sermons  eire  alwajs  in  the  language 
of  his  aYiceiErt:ot8,  though  Oerman  would  be 
easiier  to  himself  undineare  intelligible  to 
his^Mn^gattion.  The  ;fifetle  colotijintev^ 
marryinsr  indiscriminately  'amomr.  them«> 
sdvi  o^  with  their  GerLn  ^shbours. 
have  nearly  lost  all  traces  of  different  origin. 
The  circumstance  of  their  adhering,  for 
above  130  years,  to  their  own  language  in 
their  worship  and  the  education  of  their 
children  is  the  more  curious  from  their  iden- 
tity with  the  Germans  in  most  other  re- 
spects ;  and  particularly  so,  considering 
that  their  neighbours  are  all  Protestants, 
like  themselves,  and  many  of  them,  like 
themselves,  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
persuasion.  As  the  German  language  is 
now  become  more  familiar  than  the  French, 
this  last  remaining  distinction  may  fall  into 
disuse.  If  policy  had  predominated  with 
them  over  habit  and  national  attachment 
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i^ampStre^  "vt^hich  the  weather  xibligeid:  her 
to  a^oui^  to  the  palace..  In  one  comer 
^^the  garden  is  a  small  modern  Gotliie 
buildmg,  containing  a  simple  monument 
to  the  Margrave  her  husband,  who  was 
killed  be^^re  attaining  the  throne  by  a 
fftU  from  a  carriage  during  a  visit  to  his 
daughter  the  Queen  of  Sweden*  The 
upper  story  contains  two  little  apartments, 
hung  chiefly  with  English  prints,  which 
formed  the  favourite  abode  fox  many  wedks 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  hero  of 
Waterloo.  Grirffor  the  loss  of  his  charm-^ 
lug  wife,  a  daught^  of  the  old  Margrave, 
drove  him  to  seek  distraction  and  comfort 
with  her  family  at  Carlsruhe.  He  formed 
a  solitary  study  of  these  little  apartments^ 
situated  in  a  sequestered  shrubbery^  mid 
passed  several  weeks  here  almost  without 
society* 

The  Court  librarv  at  Carlsirufae,  which 
has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  that 
at  Rastadt^  on  the  ui^ion  of  the  Margrbviate 
of  Baden-^Baden  with  Baden^Durlach,  ahd 
since  by  the  spoils  of  numerous  cloisters 
and  mediatized  Princes,  occupies  one  of  the 
side  buildings  of'  the  Castle,  and  contains 
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about  7O9OOO  volumes.  •  Among  these  are 
many  curious  books  of  the  fifteenth  cenv 
tury,  some  costly  antiquarian  wQrlcss  and 
$onie  good  editions  of  the  classics.    Among 
the  MSS.  9  which  are  rather.  numerou99  are 
two  curious  Hebrew  Bibles,  the  property 
of  the  great  Hebrew  scholar   and  sturdy 
champion  of.  literature  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Reuchlin.     The  largest  of  these  he 
received  as  a  present  from  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick IIL  Reuchlin  was  born  at  Pforzheim, 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  educated  at 
Baden,  and  class-fellow  of  one  of  the  old 
Margraves.     At  his  death  he  left  his  books 
and  MSS.  to  an  institution  in  his  native 
town,'from  whence  they  were  brought  tp  the 
library  at   Carlsruhe — the  little  i|^j^^]^i9|^ 
Capital  invariably  absorbing  all  tl)«Cf)  ^f^^^f^ 
luable  in  the  provinces.  ....... 

The  picture  gallery  of  Carlsruhe,  of 
course,  an  invariable  accessory  of  splendour 
to  the  Reaidence^  contains,  among  mapy 
insignificant  pieces,  some  of  merit,,  by  Van 
£ick^  the  first  German  oil  painter,  Rem- 
brandt, Cr^er,  Holbein^  Quintin  Matsis, 
Vandyke^  and  a  variety  of  Putch.  and  Fle- 
mish paiat^s  \  and  a  sp^ndid  pqrtrait  of  the 
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minister  Colbert,  by  Champaigne,  which 
the  Grand  Duke  bought  of  Napoleon  for 
6000  florins.  His  Royal  Highness  adds 
pretty  liberally  to  his  collection,  though 
his  treasury  at  this  moment  is  by  no  means 
overflowing. 

The  ordinary  plan  of  education  of  Ger-* 
man  boys,  from  the  higher  down  to  all  but 
the  lowest  classes,  is  at  the  Public  Gym- 
nasium, a  free  school,  to  be  found  in  every 
considerable  town.  They  a  good  deal  re- 
semble the  grammar-schools  in  our  large 
towns,  except  that  the  ranks  of  the  boys 
are  even  more  mixed — and  the  system  of 
education  and  discipline  by  no  means  com- 
parable. The  sons  of  many  of  the  noblesse 
frequent  these  places  of  instruction;  the 
more  opulent,  or  judicious,  have  private 
tutors  in  their  own  houses.  Latin  and 
Greek,  of  course,  form  a  principal  part  of 
their  instruction  —  but  it  is  a  proof  of  the 
defectiveness  of  the  system,  that  in  spite  of 
drilling  at  the  Gymnasium,  and  a  residence^ 
at  least  of  two  years,  at  the  University,  you 
seldom  find  a  man,  in  the  higher  ranks, 
who  possesses  more  than  the  merest  smatter- 
ing of  classical  attainments.  The  Professors^ 
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«.iid  some'af  the  Tastops,  aire  almost-  the 
only  tolerable  scholars^  The  higher  classes 
of  the  Gymnasium  are  instructed,  besides 
the  dead  languages,  in  philosophy,  theology, 
&c  The  boys  are  placed,  on  their  ei^- 
trance,  in  the  class  for  which  they  a^eto 
fit,  'on  a  preliminary  examination.  The 
noblesse  rarely  send  their  sons  to  any  bdt 
the  higher  classes,  into  which  a  little  favour 
often  admits  young  Barons,  who  are 
more  fitted  for  the  lowest.  The  boys  gene- 
rally learn  gymnastic  exercises,  and  we 
often  taught  to  sing  patriotic  songs  at  their 
games. 

You  might  suppose  that  petty  despotic 
governments  would  little  relish  these  spices 
of  patriotism  in  instructions  administered^ 
under  their  immediate  patronage;  —'that 
they  are  not  lost  upon  the  young  mindf^ 
you  will  perceive  when  I  come  to  speaU 
of  the  system  of  the  university.  ■  Dd 
not,  however,  set  this  licence  down  to  any 
extraordinary  liberality. ;  Supine  indiffef<^ 
ence,  and  an.  utter  blindness  to  the  opi^*^ 
ation  of  causes,  not  quite  immediate,  ari$ 
the  prevalent  characteristics  of  the  little 
governments^    With;  some  few  exceptibns. 
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mblst'of'the  Princes  t?otildl!ttkheiitttte  to 
pv^seribe  iMerstiohs  in  the  i53rstem^  if  it  ever 
etilbered  tbeirlieads,  or  those  of  the  mlilti* 
tadiiiious  counselkMrs  around  them,  that 
snoh  settling  trifles  as  the  games  and  songa 
of  ti^  public  schools,  might  be » pregnant 
with  more  ^important  results  to  theiir 
thrones,  than  a  marriage  with  a  great 
power,  or  a^  visit  to  a  little  one.  The  more 
shrewd  well-wishers  to  despotism  see  clearly 
that  the  rising  generation  are  educating 
at  the  Gymnasium  and  the  University  wkh 
ideiiS  of  independence,  ill-suited  to  the 
capitals  of  the  little  monarchies.  But  the 
Princes^  easy  apathy,  in  this  and  other  in- 
statices,'  l^ts'  things-  take  their  course  and 
tmintraitiotially  favours  the  progress  of  libe^ 
ral  ideas,  which  must  in  the  end,  either 
bend  or  break  the  governments  with  which, 
in  their  present  state,  they  can  never  go 
hand  in  hand. 

The  self-adopted  costutne  of  the  little 
urchins :  of  th^  Gyintiasiutn,  is  another 
badge  of  their  patriotiism.  The  long 
flowing  hair^  brown  frock  coats  with 
short  skirts,  open  necks  and  little  caps, 
which  give  them  the  look  of  the  little 
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qumnt  rag^iQuffinsr  whom  ojqq  sees  aa, 90 
old  wood  out  of  the^.  days  of  Albert  Pureib 
are  a  clo$e  ^ping  ,  of,  die  dr@S9  of  th^ 
universities ;  where  this  costwae  is  Intexi^ 
ed  0  for  a^  reviyal  of  the  ,  ojd  Qetpgy^ 
fasblonsi  which;  it  is  thought  jfifist  be iZiQr 
cess^ilyinstarumental  in  reviving, the  gOod 
old  German  spirit.  But  the  worthy  p^pap 
and  mammas  would  surely  do  well  to 
put  a  veto  upon  such  ebullitions  of  pub- 
lic spirit ;  for  they  sadly  disfigure  their 
little  patriotic  darlings  of  eight  or  ninOf 
and,  after  all,  I  fear,  are  much  more  likely 
to  make  Tom  Truants  of  them  than  either 
Brutuses  or  Hampdens. 

Besides  the  usual  Gymnasium,  Carlsruhe 
contains  a  variety  of  useful  public  Estab- • 
lishments;  such  as  a  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  a  public  Drawing  School, 
where  boys  and  girls  receive  lessons  gratis 
in  draw4  geometry,  &c.,  &.,  a  mL^ 
Cadet's  School,  an  Engineer's  School,  and 
a  Forest  and  Hunting  School,  for  young 
men  intended  for  the  forest  and  hunting 
department.  The  instructions,  however,  of 
this  last  school  are  necessarily  confined  to 
the  theoretical  knowledge  necessary ;  forest 
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botany,  mineralogy,  mathematics,  Suu; 
and  the  young  nobles  who  follow  this 
wild  profession  generally  acquire  under 
some  superintendent  of  forests  who  takes 
pupils,  the  whole  science  of  cultivating  and 
managing  woods,  and  hunting  wild  boars 
and  stags,  after  the  several  modes  used  and 
approved  of  • 
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During  my  stay  at  Carlsruhe,  the  Court 
of  the  Grand  Duke  was  shut  up  on  account 
of  the  approaching  confinement  of  the 
Grand  Duchess,  to  which  the  Sovereign 
and  his  people  were  looking  forward  with 
anxiety:  but  their  hopes  of  an  heir  to 
the  throne  have  been  disappointed,  by 
the  arrival  of  a  third  little  Princess.  The 
respectable  Dowager  Margravine,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Grand  Duke,  holds  her  plea- 
sant little  Court  in  a  handsome  house  in 
the  town,  yclept  the  Palace,  and  announced  , 
by  a  couple  of  sentinels  at  the  door.  Hct 
Royal  Highness  is  the  sister  of  the  Grand 
Duke  1  of  Hesse,  the  old  Landgravine  of 
Hesse  Homberg,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Weimar.  Without  the  intellect  or  acquire- 
ments of  her  last  illustrious  sister,  she  has 
much  of  her  simple  excellence  of  character. 
I  was  presented  to  the  good  old  lady  at 
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a  soirSe  at  the  palace,  which,  with  a  slight 
addition  of  stars  and  uniforms,  resembles 
those  at  private  houses  to  which  the  soft 
charms  of  the  belles,  cards,  lemonade, 
punch,  and  Jeitx  de  societe^  give  the  chief 
agremens.  The  Court  was  in  mourning 
for  a  Prince  of  Anhalt,  or  some  other  il- 
lustrious cousin  of  the  never  finishing  hh 
mHy.  The  Grand  Master,  a  veteran  ad<» 
ministrator  of  the  drawing  room,  erect  in 
the  pride  of  pedigree,  performed  his  office 
with  due  pomp  and  gravity.  The  Maiv 
gravine,  who  has  given  birth  to  some  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  estimable  Prin-^ 
cesses  of  Europe,  is  now  above  seventy 
years  of  age  —  the  ruin  of  a  majestic  wo- 
man. Her  noble  figure  is  little  bowed 
by  age,  and  her  faded  features  have  still 
traces  of  the  beauty  of  her  dau^iters« 
The  Ex-Qjueen  of  Sweden  strongly  resem-* 
bles  her  in  features  and  manner,  and  wiU^ 
with  years,  settle  into  a  similar  model  of 
tnatronly  dignity  and  plain  simplicity  of 
character. 

The  evening  circles  at  the  palace  are 
pleasant,  and  tolerably  unceremonious. 
During  tea,  the  Margravine  converses  af* 
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fidbly  round  the  circle  with,  macb  friend- 
liriclss;  after  which,  she  sits  down  to  her 
partie  quarree  with  the  most  dustingaish-^ 
ed  persons  present;  and  the  brancheis  and 
scions  of  Sovereignty  are  so  raultku^ 
dinous  in  Germany,  and  the  numerous 
courts  present  so  many  convenient 
f *  hornet  of  calV  for  Princes,  that  the  old 
lady's  party  of  Boston  rarely  wants  the 
eclat  of  a  crowned  head  or  two.  In  the 
abffi^ce  of  others  a  me(3&atized  Prince  lA 
geii-erally  to  be  pressed  into  the  service. 
The  rest  of  the  party  follow  their  own 
views  of  amusement,  as  they  either  lead 
them  to  win  or  lose  a  few  kreutzer^  at  Bos- 
tcm,  Whist,  or  Zwingen  —  to  post  their 
sWorded  figures  against  the  saloon  dodr^t 
in  unoccupied  awkwardness,  or  to  trust  for 
amusement  to  a  round  table  of  convers- 
ation, judidously  provided,  in  case  of  need, 
with  ladies'  light  works,  puzzles,  and  othet 
resources  against  flagging  vivacity.  A  fair 
Russian  i>tzm^  d^Honneur  to  the  Prin- 
cess Amelia  of  Baden,  whose  ^iety  and 
naivete  shone  by  the  coiitraBt  with  the 
tranquil  German  bdttes,  genially  gave 
life  to  this  placid  eoterie.     Mademoiselle 
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' —  is  a  singular  instance  of  fiiscinating 

manners  unconnected  with  beauty.  -  Her 
unpretending  vivacity  and  mildness  gave 
her  the  privilege  of  doing  and  saying 
every  thing.  She  was  the  life  of  every 
party ;  the  arranger  of  every  pleasure  j  arid 
the  object  of  more  sentiments  than  half 
the  professed  beauties  of  the  residence. 
Her  education  under  the  care  of  the  Ein- 
press  of  Russia,  in  a  convent  of  noble  ladies, 
had  given  her  a  fund  of  accomplishments, 
and,  amongst  others,  the  very  rarp  one  of 
speaking  English  like  an  Englishwoman. 
Our  language,  she  assured  me,  is  much 
cultivated  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  she  had 
had  practice  in  speaking  it.  The  Russians,' 
and  all  the  Sclavonians,  are  remarkable  for 
their  dexterity  as  linguists,  which  my  fair 
acquaintance  thought  in  part  owing  to  the 
barbarous  sounds  with  which  their  organs 
are  drilled  in  their  own  tongues,  which  ren- 
deir  all  others  comparatively  easy.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  would  probably  trac6  it  to  or- 
ganization, and  perhaps  the  following  in- 
stance of  Russian  polish  he  would  also  as- 
cribe to  some  important  bump. 

On  making  our  obeisances  to  the  old 
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Princessy  on  her  retiring  with  the  ladies  of 
the  Court,  an  officer  of  rank  always  ex- 
pressed his  reverence  by  a  retreating  scrape 
with  the  foot,  a  squat  of  the .  heady  and  a 
violent  elevation  of  the  shoulders.  I  atj:ri- 
buted  it  at  first  to  awkwardness :  but  how 
was  I  mistaken !  k  was  a  fashionable  bow 
d  la  Russe ;  a  mode  of  which  I  afterwards 
saw  several  examples  in  Germany,  and 
which  a  wicked  friend  suggested  must  be 
borrowed  from  certain  respectable  quadrur 
peds  of  the  vast  Empire,  which  in  £ng» 
land  we  sometimes  put  under  the  tuition  of 
a  dancing  master,  but  whom  we  never 
choose  for  our  tutors  in  the  graces. 

The  dinner  parties  at  the  Court  of  the 
Margravine  hav^  the  hospitable  splendour 
without  the  unpleasant  ceremony  of  a  Qer* 
man  Court.  An  easy  round  table  is  ge- 
nerally filled  with  ten  or  a  dozen  guests, 
who  arrive  from  the  drawing  rooni  in  the 
usual  stately  file,  and  five  or  six  of  whom^ 
are  company  invited,  and  the  remainder 
persons  of  the  Court.  The  party  is  thu» 
small  enough  for  a  general  conversatiouj. 
carried  on  with  about  as  much  vivacity  a^ 
conversation  ordinarilyassumes  at  aGerjEaaor 
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meal,  and  as  is  consistent  with  tbe  ooi> 
isciousness  —  as  little  unpleafsantlj  felt   as 
possible,  but  an  inevitable  g^ne  to  a  certain 
extent  —  of  a  Princess  being  dTthe  party;^ 
At  the  end  of  the  Ceremony  of  dii:i^ner9 
the  butler  of  the  Margravine  would  som6^ 
times  introduce  for  her  amusement  a  fa-* 
vourite  parroquet,  who  would  perch  upon 
Her  Royal  Highness's  shoulder,   and  etA 
but  of  her  hand,  or  pay  his  respects  to  the 
company  in  various  quaint  ways,  till,  after 
having  gone  through  ail  his  feats,  the  royal 
pet  always  made  his  exit  in  a  rage,  which 
brightened  his  eyes,  and  ruffled  his  plumes, 
to  the  amusement  of  the  admiring  Comrt. 
The  parroquet  was  more  than  commonly 
amusing  one  diay,  out  of  consideration  for 
His  Serene  Highness  a  little  fat  Prince  of 
Waldeck,  a  Sovereign  of  fourteen,  travelling 
between  a  couple  of  governors,  and  who 
laughed  himself  nearly  into  convulsions  at 
the   performances    of   the    comic    biped. 
There  was  something  highly  droll  in  this 
little  Dutch  built  minor  faisant  la  cour^  in 
his  quaint  coat,    silk   small   cloaths,   and 
buckles,  to  the  venerable  old  Princess,  who 
jbked  and  amused  him  with  the  most  con- 
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de»tendiiig.  good-humour;  while  the  tyro 
tutora  stood  observing  the  promising  scrapes 
and  repartees  of  the  precious  sprig  of  So- 
vereignty entrusted  to  their  charge* 

The  French  is  the  general  language  of 
the  Court  and  the  higher  circlea  at  Carl^-f 
ruhevoa  at  all  the  German  Courts,  In  th« 
South,  proicimity  to  France^  and  the  close 
alliance  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  with 
their  liberal  Protector,  have^  howevet^ 
made  it  more  g^QieraJ  than  in  the  Norths 
where,  particularly  in  the  great  mercantile 
towns,  many  persons  refuse  to  speak  it,  evoa 
with  foreigners.  The  Prussians,  in  parti- 
cular,  set  their  faces  against  it ;  and  the 
Prussian  soldiers,  whose  haughty  airs  sincQ 
the  successes  .of  the  last,  campaign  niake 
them  generally  disliked,  think  the  language 
a  sufficient  pretext  for  insulting  its  speaker. 
German  is  still,  however^  far  from  esh 
eluded  at  Court --^  it  oflen  slides  into  cqq- 
versation  by  accident.  The  Prinpe  pr  Prin- 
cess address  their  friendly  speeches  anci 
enquiries  to  their  compatriots  in  their  owns 
tongue.  It  is  still  the  language  of  intir 
macy  and  friendship;  but  French  Ib^  ih» 
current  coin  of  the  direle»  »  part  of  tiW 
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Court  costume,  not  less  indispensable  th^m 
the  .sword  and  buckles,  and  whidi,  like 
them,  is  laid  aside  the  moment  the  enters 
tainment  is  over.  The  necessity  for  pos- 
sessing this  accomplishment  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  "  la  bonne  soctete^^  is  carried  to  such 
a  ridiculous  pitch,  that  in  a  town  where 
there  was  no  court,  I  have  heard  a  Ger- 
man of  the  upper  rank,  speaking  in  prake 
of  some  persons  below  him,  whose  talents, 
he  said,  would  really  be  an  acquisition  to 
the  first  circle,  (who  were  all  Germans^) 
lament  the  fatal  objection  —  "  but  ih&n^you 
see  J  they  don^t  speak  French. ^^  Leave  a 
circle  of  German  noblesse  to  themselves, 
and  they  will  naturally  fall  into  the  ufje 
of  their  own  tongue,  just  as  they  speak 
it  at  home  to  their  wives  and  daughters: 
but  whisper  to  them  that  one  of  the  party 
does  not  speak  French,  their  dignity  wiU 
take  the  alarm,  and  they  will  think  it 
necessary  to  parade  the  high  breeding  of 
the  acquired  language.  If  this  badge  ^f 
the  Court  should  become  common  among 
the  bourgeoisie,  it  may  go  out  among  the 
nobles.  But  the  patriotic  spirit  spreading 
i*apidly  among  the  middling  classes  shows 
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itself  hy  a  violent  hostility  to  every  thing 
foreign,  and  in  particular  to  the  French 
language,  both  as '  one  of  thie  insignia  df 
aristocracy,  and  as  a  mewewto  of  their  old 
oppressors. 

♦The  courtiers  at  Carlsruhe  are  not  quite 
so  rigid  as  their  neighbours,  in  obtruding 
their  nicety  on  the  point  of  birth,  seeing  that 
the  despised  bourgeoisie  have  a  very  high 
representative  among  them.  The  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden,  you  know,  was  a  Dtf- 
m^oiselle  Tascher,  the  niece  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  whom  the  Grand  Duke,  when 
Hereditary  Prince,  was  obliged  by  Napo^ 
leon  to  espouse.  The  Grand  Duchess 
owes  her  present  secure  seat  on  the  throne 
of  Baden,  at  one  time  somewhat  in  jeo- 
pardy, chiefly  to  her  prudence  and  amiable 
conduct,  which  have  endeared  her  to 
the  Grand  Duke  and  his  family.  Buo- 
naparte, according  to  custom,  little  con- 
sulted the  young  Prince's  inclinations ;  and 
the  marriage  with  a  stranger  ^id  a  French- 
woman without  birth,  was  so  disagreeable 
to  him,  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  he 
resided  at  Carlsruhe,  while  the  Grand  Du- 
chess  lived  at  Manheim.    The  G;rand  :I)ttke^ 
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however,  about  four  yeans  ago,  accompany'^ 
ittg  his  father — a  worthy  man,  who  treated 
the  French  Princess  with  great  kindness- 
to  see  her,  was  so  struck  with  the  graces  of 
her  person  and  manners  that  he  has  never 
quitted  her  since.  He  is  now  become 
Wrongly  attached  to  her,  and  they  live 
together  on  happy  terms. 
'  Her  Royal  Highness  is  a  handsomd^ 
graceful  woman,  described  to  me  as  full  of 
the  talent  land  aimoMlite  of  b,  Frenchwoman* 
Every  one  speaks  in  her  praise,  as  eim 
gaging  and  amiable;  the  more  refined 
belles  I  could  see  with  sincerity :  but  the 
true-bred,  slow,  soft,  German  fair,  as  I  have 
frequently  observed,  neither  understand  nor 
enjoy  the  brisk  charms  of  a  French  rival^^ 
There  is  something  about  this  sparkling, 
smiling,  actively  graceful  person,  which 
they  hardly  know  how  to  make  out,  but 
which  they  cannot  choose  but  admire* 
Her  presence  gives  them  an  evident  un- 
easiness,  which,  if  not  precisely  that  of 
conscious  inferiority,  is  the  sensation  which 
slowness  and  gravity  often  experience  in 
the  presence  of  wit  and  alacrity.  The 
French  Ambassador's  wife  or  daughter  h 
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frequently  the.  most  interesting  lady  of 
the  Court  Coterie. -—When  she  wins  hei 
way,  With.a  graceful  glide  into  the  circle^ 
every  thing  from  the  air  of  her  turbait 
to  the  point  of  her  foot,  announces  a 
creature  of  another  order,  from  the  eraefe 
well-meaning  figures  around,  all  looking 
ccmscious  of  their  feathers  and  sattins« 
The  Grerman  women  are  often  handsomer 
and  finer  women  -^  but  they  want  her  air 
of  refinement,  her  easy  grace  and  self-poiH 
session.  —  Their  dignity,  in  comparisois^ 
is  burly,  and  their  elegance  prim  and  elabof- 
rate.  The  French  lady  has  the  air  of  con*- 
sciousness  of  these  advantages,  which  sheaii« 
nounces,  simply,  by  not  obtruding  them^. 
She  enjoys  her  quiet  triumph  in  the  circle 
of  beaux  she  is  sure  to  attract  round  her-r*' 
and  when  she  wishes  to  carry  a  point,  or 
take  the  lead,  it  is  done  with  a  placid  irxe^ 
sistible  grace  which  has  Won  success  before 
her  good  sober  friends  have  had  time  te 
consult  dignity  and  decorum.  This  sort  .of 
£>oting  is  not  that  of  cordiality;  and  a 
scrupulous  exchange  of  titles,  on  both  sides^ 
a  smiling  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
Fr^ichwoman,  and  a  doubly  collected  iAiig^ 
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nity  on  that  of  the  German,  sieem  to  pre^ 
elude  any  nearer  rapprochement.  ^*  THe 
French  ladies  are  so  light^^^  said  a  languid 
German  lady  to  me,  innocently  mistaking 
heaviness  for  stability,  and  imagining  her 
own  countrywomen  the  antipodes  of  the 
quality  she  objected  to. 

'One  of  the  most  interesting  acquaint- 
ances I  have  made  in  Germany,  is  that  of  a 
French  nobleman  and  his  wife,  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  in  France; 
but  whose  graceful  manners,  urbanity,  and 
domestic  affections  are  far  higher  claims  to 
ei$teem.  The  Countess  F — ,  now  the  tender 
mcrther  of  six  children,  has  a  delicacy  of 
figure  and  expression  which  gives  a  grace 
to  all  that  she  says  or  does.  The  fresh«- 
ness  of  feeling  and  the  maternal  fondness 
which  remain  unspoilt,  after  a  youth  of 
brilliance ;  and  that  innate  vivacity,  which, 
needing  no  stimulus  from  vanity,  can  dis-^ 
^iay  itself  in  a  circle  of  friends  round  an 
evening  table,  as  charmingly  as  in  the 
citcle  of  a  Court  are  the  rarer  qualities 
which  distinguish  her.  The  Count  has  aU 
the  gaiety  and  the  polished  ease  of  his 
ecHmtrymeti>  with  a  frank    sincerity  .and 
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sterling  worth,  which  it  is  oilen  the  fashion 
in  England  not  to  allow  to .  Frenchmen. 
But  English  people  are  much  too  apt  t9 
criticise  character  en  Anglais^  rather  than? 
en  cosmopolite  —  and  because  gaiety  and 
grace  are,  with  us,  artificial  elements  not 
to  be  attained  but  at  some  expense  of  na^^ 
ture  and  sincerity,  we  are  too  apt  tQ:  ima^- 
gine  that  all  that  is  not  serious  must  be 
insincere,  all  that  is  not  grave  must  be 
hollow  and  light.  My  friends,  the  Coi;nt 
and  Countess  — — ' — ^  are  not  the  only 
foreigners  I  know  who  delightfully  recon^ 
cile  in  their  characters  the  solid  with  the 
showy,  all  that  is  prepossessing  and  charni- 
ing  in  the  drawing-room,  with  all  that  is 
virtuous  and  affectionate  in  private  life. 
An  instance  of  their  domestic  propriety  of 
feeling  is  worth  mentioning. 

Private  theatricals,  at  the  Palace,  form 
the  frequent  diversion  of  a  German  Court 
in  the  long  snoj^y  winters.  In  filling  up 
the  lists  of  the  dramatis  persomBj  for  the 
approaching  winter,  the  grace  and  taste 
of  Madame  de  F — ,  were  calculated  oo^ 
fis  in  themselves  a  host  But  when  the 
courtiers  were  anticipating  the.  diversjldii 
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Willi  pleasure,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  her 
decline  it  with  some  trivial  exeuse— ^  and 
<Hi  being  repeatedly  pressed,  <  ske  at  last 
<M^ned  that  she  had  consulted  her  hAsband, 
who  did  not  think  the  constant  rehearsals 
and  dress^makings,  and  studying  plays  and 
attitudes^  the  most  ^propr  iate  occupations 
for  ;  the  mother  of  a  family.  —  The  whole 
G^urt,  of  course,  flew  upon  the  hiisband 
with  reproadies  and  entreaties ;  but  the 
.uppleFrenchman  anddiplomatist,  in^hose 
gaiety  you  might,  at  first  sight^  have  seen 
aching  but  levity  and  polished  subservi- 
ence, was  firm  as  a  rock,  in  defending  his 
homely  notions,  against  the  attacks  of  roy- 
alty and  rank ;  and  his  wife,  not  less  lively, 
gave  up,  without  a  regret,  the  amusement 
in  which  she  was  sure  of  shining,  in  compli- 
ance with  his  sensible  objections,         ' 

Among  the  Court  visitors  at  Garlsruhe, 
was  the  Hereditary  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  a  jovial  good-tempered  man, 
but  a  perfectly  polished  courtier.  With  his 
rQ3y, complacent  face,  and  lively  but  digni*^ 
fied  manners,  he  had  something  of  the  air 
of  a  heaily.  English  naval  officer^  His 
R«yal  Highness's;  wife,  now  dead,  was  a 
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aister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  --^ a  dig^i 
nified  alliance  which  once  stx>od  him  ta 
some  stead)  in  a  gay  crowd  at  Paris,  where 
a  Uttle  <^erman  Prince  is  in  some  danger  of 
being  ov^looked,  like  a  king  of  LiliipiA 
among  the  Brobdignags.  A  French  diplo^ 
matist  was  about  to  present  his  Royal  High^ 
nesss  to  a  Turkish  Prince,  at  that  time  tte 
splendid  novdty  of  the  Thuilleries  and  die 
gay  circles--and  wishing  to  procure  him  a 
distinguished  reception,  he  puzzled  himself 
a  few  minutes  to  hit  upon  the  means  c^ 
offering  him  to  notice  with  some  more  im« 
posing  character  than  that  of  a  simple  Ger- 
man Prince.  At  last  he  bethought  him  of 
his  Russian  i»pouse's  consequence,  and  in-*- 
stantly  led  his  Royal  Highness  to  the  tum 
baned  Grandee,  as  the  "  petit  fik  de  V  Iw^ 
peratrice  Catherine.^^  The  Turk  had  tod 
good  reason  to  remem^ber  well  the  **  Impe^ 
ratrice  Catherme,^^  not  to  overwhelm  her 
ilhiBtrious  grandson-in4aw  with  Oriaital 
civilities.  The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
has  long  been  attached  to  the  Princess  of 
Hesse  Homberg,  the  only  sister  of  die 
husband  of  our  Princess  Elizabeth — bilt 
there  is  ^  one  fair  niaughter  and  no  mor^^' 
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and  the  old  sovereign  of  Homberg  loving 
her  more  than  **  passing  well,"  long  de- 
clared the.  impossibility  of  parting  with  her. 
He  has  now,  I  understand,  at  last,  been  Inr 
duced  to  consent,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  \  to 
the  separation ;  but  he  cannot  bring  him- 
self to  remain  k  Homberg  during  the  mar- 
riage, and  will  return  to  it.  only  to  welcome 
his.  married  son  and  his  illustrious  English 
daughter-in-law«  The .  old  Landgrave  is 
•somewh^tUzarre in  his  character, and  when 
he  at  last  assented  to  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage, it  was  on  condition  that  it  should 
take  place  the  1st  of  April. 

Another  distinguished  guest,  was  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Weimar, 
Who,  like  the  .  Duke  of  Mecklenburg, 
espoused  a  sister  of  His  Majesty  of  Russia.: 
The  Prince  has  some  traces  of  resemblance 
to  his  illustrious  mother;  without  any  of 
her  personal  dignity  or  her  talents— With 
his  ta,ll  lolling  figure,  and  solemn  face,  now. 
and  then  relaxing  into  a  stiff  simper,  I  he 
scrapes  round  the  circle,  dropping  complar 
c^t  things  with  a  grave  solemnity,  and  car- 
rying his  enormous  hat  and  plume. as :if 
about.to  make,  an  offering  of  them  to.  the 
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ladies.  His  manner  had  that  sort  of  overpow- 
ering unhappiness  which  you  sometimes  see 
in  the  subordinate  gentry  of  the  stage,  who 
deliver  three  words  of  message  or  of  graceful 
politeness  from  the  same  declamatory  tri- 
bune which  the^  mopnt  in  a  funeral  oration. 
The  separate  court  of  the  Margravine 
Frederic,  the  widow  of  the  Margrave  Frede- 
ric, an  unde  of  the  Grand  Duke,  occasion- 
iilly  offers  the  lattractions  of  dinners  and 
evening  eircles.  The  residence  of  a  Ger- 
man Prince  generally  presents  one  or  two 
of  these  subsidiary  courts,-^— sort  of  satellites 
to  that  of  the  Sovereign—^  and  the  neglect  of 
a  presentation  to  which  it)  a  breach  ^f  all 
eourtier^ike  ^iquette.  Her  Highness  is  a 
pleasant  sensible  woman,  with  whom  and  her 
Grand  Master,  we  had  the  honour  of  form^ 
ing  a  quartetto,  for  half  an  hour,  on  our  pre- 
^entat^n ;  occupied  by  lucubrationfi  oh  the 
leather,  our  journey,  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus,  and  the  unludcy  n^eo*ife^  of 
the  dog  and  my  Lord  Castlereagh^ii  hand, 
i&c. ;  afler.  which  we  were  pleasantly  reiiefved 
from  reminding  her  Highness  that  we  had 
iiad  enough  of  her  company,  by  h«r  signify- 
ing as  much  to  us,  in  a  giiaceftil  retiring  bow 
and  a  hope  of  seeing  us  again. 

*o 
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Xhe  new  regime  of  Germatiy  has  ranked 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  seventh 
member  of  the  Serene  Confederation,  com- 
ing  immediately  after  the  King  of  Wirtemr 
berg,  and  before  the  solitary  Elector  of 
Hesse  Cassel ;  now  as  much  an  Elector,  in 
reality,  as  an  inhabitant  of  ,Bii^niingham  or 
Manchester^  In  the  latter  days  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Elector  ranked  above  the  then 
humble  Dukes  of  Wirtemberg ;  but  the 
jsoyereigns  of  Wirtemberg  and  Baden  have 
availed  themselves,  more  adroitly,  of  the 
l4de  of  politics,  and  by  enlisting,  zealously, 
lijKuler  ^he  banners  of  Napdleon,  have  stolen 
^..x^dBKh  upon  his  ElectoraL  Highness'  in 
power  and  precedence.  The  Allies,  some  will 
say,  should  not  have  permitted  a  staunch  old 
legitimate  to  be.  pushed  from  his  stool  by  a 
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4jftmdT>uke  and  a  Kiiig  of  yesterday,  whose 
dignities  axe  rather  equivocally  acqiiiri^ 
from  a  rather  equivocal  source- — But  the 
^statesmen  of  Vienna  thought  otherwise  ^'^ 
and  you  can  easily  conceive  that  compact; 
iSiili4;ary  sovereigntiejs  were  in  a  conditiqii 
to  negociate  nlore  efficaciously  than  an  emi^ 
grant  Prince  just  retxu'ned  from  exile.  The 
aear  relationship  of  Baden  with  Russia,  and 
WintejBbexg  with  Great  ^  Britainv;  mky  als<l. 
hive  giveiiisomewe^ht' to  tl]te  notes  0ftl^ir 
diplomatists;  while  'the  old  Electoi^'s.dosls 
aUJance  with  ^Prussia  (by  his  own  marriage^ 
that  of  his  son^.and.other  intermarriages  for 
the  last  century)  gave  Mm  little  more  than 
the  su^ort  of  a  xeedvbroken  by  the  same 
storin  which  liad,  for. a  time,  swept  himself 
from  the  map  of  Germany.  i : ,  !  i  r  :  :; 
/  i  The  population  of  the  Grand  jpuchy  of 
iBaden  -?^  henceforward  a  qonsidoAble  powet 
«7-?is  about;  1,200,000^  sieaasty  three  times  the 
amount  before  the  profitable  Gonfe^ration 
of  the  >Rhuie.  The  revenue :  before  that 
event  was  nearly  300^000/.  per  annum  j  it 
is  now,  I  believer  increase  in  aboBt  thd 
Mme  proportion  as  the  territory^  Besides 
his .  !coimeotio|i/iip  i  a^phew  by .maniage  %i» 
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Napoleooy  the  Grand  Duke  was— whether 
.Wiilingly  or  not,  >  &r ^  be  it  from  me  to  de^ 
cide — a  useful  member  of  the  Rhenish  Gon« 
federation.  His  state  was  drained,  and  his 
people  squeezed  dry,  to  support  his  contin- 
gent of  troops,  at  one  time  amounting  to  no 
less  than  20,000  men.  In  his  zeal,  or  in 
jiis  hard  task-work,  (whichever  it  is  to  b« 
be.  called^)  the  Grand  Duke  brought  into 
the  field  as  many  troops  as  his  much  more 
competent  neighbour  of  Wirtemberg.  His 
£x>yal  Highness  was  little  with  them  him-^ 
self  Campaigning  little  ^  suits  his  weak 
indolent  character ;  but  they  were  well 
equipped  by  his  pik>ple's  gold,  and  ably 
commanded  by  the  young  Counts  of  Hoch^ 
berg,  under  whom  they  gained  consider-^ 
able  distinction. 

His  peace  establishment  amounts  to 
about  BOOO  men ;  four  times  as  many  as 
his    subjects     are    disposed    to    consider 

ne«e«4  for  garrUoning  the  town,  moun^ 
tog  an/rdi^g  g„4  ««1  I»«ding  fa, 
full  dress  before  the  Palace.  In  this 
number  there  are  about  thirty-three  G^ie- 
rals;  a  General  to  about  every  230  men; 
ft  proportion^  or  rather  disproportion,  sehich 
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remincls    one    of    our     infantine    tastesy 

when  in  our  tin  or  paste^board.  armies  W0y 

always  created  as  many  ofHcers  ^as  privateSf ^ 

because  they  were  the  prettiest  and  most^ 

showy.      Unfortunately,  however,.. for  ithej 

finances  of  Baden,   General   Officers:  at^ 

more  costly  play-things  than  soldiers,  ao^: 

the  people  complain  loudly  that,  not  aboye^ 

six  or  seven  of  these  doughty  commandQrfiT: 

are  in  service,  while  the  remainder  receiiife 

pay  as  favourites  of  the  Court>  and  th&Oti 

number  is ,  continually  augmented  to  make. 

snug  retiring  shelves  for  the  dignitar^ 

whom    Court    manoeuvres  )  lay  .<  aside  ^  to 

make    room    for    other    aspires.      The 

Baden  troops  are  some  of  the  handsomest 

and  best  appointed  I  have  seen  in.Ger^ 

many  :^  but  a  deficiency  in  these  qualifica^ 

tions  isr rarely  to  be  charged  on  the  legipof 

of  the  small  Sovereigns^ .  As  theyjar^  1^ 

pets  and  hobby-horses  of  His  Highness^ 

and  .the  main. ornaments  of  his  c^ital^  they 

are  generally  more:  showily  equipped  than 

those  of  more  gigantic  Sovereigns,  to  whom 

the  great  bulk  of  their  army  are  more  for 

use  than  ornament  .  The  Grand  Djoke:  of 

Hesse's  army  are  appoiirted  d  7«t  Fr^tneoite. 
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In  Baden,  the  alliance  with  tbe^great  'nolrdw 
erri  Autocrat  holds  up  the  ugly  Rui^sidir 
aiid  Prussian  fashions  to  imitation^  andt^ie 
Ibng  tapering  waists,  and  chests  swelling 
with  horsehair  or  wool,  give  id  the  soldieiW 
Ae  awkwardly  effeminate  look  of  a  Rus- 
siaadi  or  Prussian  trooper.  The  Prussiani^ 
Carry  this  system  of  stuffing  their  men  into 
fine  figures  to  th^  highest  caricature ;  and 
many  civil  elegqns  of  Germany,  whose 
^i^es  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues 
are  often  under  the  discipline  of  a  Berlin 
tiailor,  owe  the  manly  swell  they  carry  h^ 
fore  them  to  convenient,  pads  inserted  in 
thie  lapelles  of  their  coats. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
government  and  political  condition  of  JBa* 
den.  The  exhausting  efforts  of  the  country 
at  thi^  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  and  the 
we^k  unliable  character  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  have  left  every  tiling,  according  t6 
th^  vulgar  phrase,  at  '  siites  and  sevfens. 
The  desperate  condition  of  the  finance^  has 
aitrived  at  the  unusual  extremity  of  fre- 
quently •■  retarding  the  salaries  of  the  ser- 
vants of  government.  The  taxes  are  high^ 
aad  the  people  generally  di^coAtented)  -  a 
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maih  cause  of  their  unfortunate  emigration$ 
Inii  year.  The  Grand  Duke  is  governed 
entirely  by  his  favourite^  and  his  wdy  War4 
inequations^  While  his  illustrious  mother 
iftnd  sisters  are  patterns  of  good  conduct,  and 
'  senyse,  His  Royal  Highness's  character^ 
originally  amiable,  has  been  spoilt^  by 
beiiig  an  only  son,  and  an  enfan  gdt^^ 
He  was  educated  entirely  at  Carlsruhe^ 
and  has  scarcely  seen  any  thing  beyond 
it.  The  excellent  Margravine,  .  pru^- 
dencQ  itself  in  every  thing  else,  could  not 
refuse  the  young  Prince  Charles  any  thing 
that  he  wished.  His  grandfather,  the 
late  Grand  Duke,  (his  &ther  was  killed 
early  in  Sweden,)  one  of  the  most  respected 
Princes  of  Germany,  deserved  in  every 
thing,  but  his  indulgence  of  his  wild  heir^ 
his  title  of  ^^  Charles  Frederic  the  Wise.** 
His  Royal  Highness's  character  is  now.na-^ 
tutally  enough  formed  into  one  of  vadlb(t- 
ing  indolence,  inaptitude  to  businessj  and 
stispicious  distrust  of  all  around  him.  He 
passes  muoh  time  in  gaming,  drink*- 
ing,  and  dissipated  pleasures^  and  wiU 
som^imds  ease  himself  of  the  accumulated 
eiinui  of  neglected  paper s^  by  consigning  a 
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bundle  unexamined  to  th^  fiameflb  i 
past^ion  which  he '  has  lately  ti&en  for  the 
amiable  Grand  D^hess,  is  some  resttahsl 
upon  his  wandering  oourse^and  majleadhim 
to  pursuits  ^f  better  taste  at  leasts  if  not  of 
more  advantage  to  his  country^  <  In  a  small 
despotic  state,  the  character  of  the  Prince 
is  the  secret  spring  that  moves  the  whole 
machine;  and  in  Baden  every: thing  ap. 
pears  to  partake  of  the  Sovereign's  instft* 
bility.  Changes  and  new  organisations  are 
continually  making  and  mediiating;  new 
Ck>mmittees,  Colleges,  and  Ministeriiims 
appointed  without  any  apparent  improve* 
ment  of  the  real  condition  of  things.  As 
to  all  that  relates  to  political  liberty,  the 
establishment  of  the  States,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  &c,  &c.^  the  people  here,  as 
in  the  other  States,  are  "  referred' to  the 
coming  on  of  time,''  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Diet,  which  may  come  with  it.  The  Diet 
ll>eing  specially  charged  with  this  import- 
ant matter,  the  Sovereigns  reasonably 
edougli  suspend  all  their  proceedings  till 
tthe  general  precedent  of  a  constitution, apr 
pears,  whidi  the  Serene  Assembly  are  to 
^dic^w  ptit  as  a  model  for  all  the  States^  . . . : 
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The  Congress  of  Diplomatists  naturally 
undertake,  rather  reluctantly,  a  task  which 
is  to  curtail  the  prerogatives  of  their  illus-* 
trious  Masters' — ^ but  it  is  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  best  informed  persons,  that 
sooner  or  later,  Representative  Constitu- 
ticms  must  be  conceded  to  the  universal  de«^ 
tiiands  for  them.  The  spirit  of  enquiry, 
land  a  sense .  of  their  rights,  have  been  too 
much  ;raised  by  late  events  among  the  Grer^ 
mans,  to  be  silenced  by  any  thing  but  com-^ 
pliance  with  their  rational  requisitions. 
The  most  staunch  supporters  of  the  arbitrary 
Governments  see  plainly  that  concessions 
are  no  longer  to  be  evaded. 
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Xhe  new  regime  of  Germany  has  ranked 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  the  seventh 
member  of  the  Serene  Confederation,  com- 
ing immediately  after  the  King  of  Wirtem-r 
berg,  and  before  the  solitary  Elector  of 
Hesse  Cassel;  now  as  much  an  Elector,  in 
reality,  as  an  inhabitant  of  .Birmingham  or 
Manchester^  In  the  latter  days  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Elector  ranked  above  the  then 
hun^xle  Dukes  of  Wirtemberg ;  but  the 
sovereigns  of  Wirtemberg  and  Baden  have 
availed  themselves,  more  adroitly,  of  the 
l^idepf  politics,  and  by  enlisting,  zealously, 
ittwier  jthe  banners  of  Napoleon,  have  stole? 
a>i3(^a[cch  upon  his  Electoral  Highness'  in 
power  and  precedence.  The  Allies,  some  will 
say,  should  not  have  permitted  a  staunch  old 
legitimate  tOr  be^  pushed  from  his  stool  by  a 
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^raiul  Duke  and  a  Kiiig^  of  yesterday,  whose 
dignities  axe  rather  eqilivocally  acqiiiri^ 
from  a  rather  equivocal  source  —  But  the 
statesmen  of  Vienna  thought  otherwise -r- 
and  you  can  easily  conceive  that  compact; 
laiUtary  sovereigntiejs  were  in  a  condition 
to  negociate  nlore  efficaciously  than  an  em£- 
grant  Prince  just  retxurned  from  exile.  The 
aear  relationship  of  Baden  with  Russia,  and 
WiiAejBbeig  with  Great  Britain^  mky  als<l. 
hive  giveii;$ome we^htto tl]te notes iaftiheir 
diploi£ial;ists (  while  the  old  Elector's .dosis 
alliancig  with  .Prussia  (by  his  oiiv^  marria^, 
that  of  his  son,  and  other  intermarriages 'for 
the  last  century)  gave  him  little  more  than 
the  jsu^ort  of  a  xeedybroken  by  the  same 
storm  which  ihad^  &m.u,  time,  swept  hiniself 
from  the  map  of  Germany.         : ,  :    i 

; )  The  population  of  the  Grand  jpuchyr  of 
Baden  -?r-  henceforward  a  Qonsidecable  powet 
<7-7is  about;  1,200,000^  Jieavly  three  times  the 
amount  before  the  profitable  Confederation 
of  the^RhUie.  The  revenue  before  that 
event  was  nearly  300^000/.  per  annum) -it 
is  now,  I  believe,  increased  in  ab&at  thd 
wne  proportion  as  the  territocy.  Besides 
his  >  icoiineotio|i>  iflfsr  i  susphcmr  ii^<:iiianiage  JUk 
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Napoleon^  the  Grand  Duke  was— whether 
willingly  or  not,  -  far  ^  be  it  from  me  to  de^ 
cide — a  useful  member  of  the  Rhenish  Gon- 
federation.  His  state  was  drained,  and  his 
people  squeezed  dry,  to  support  his  contin- 
gent of  troops,  at  one  time  amounting  to  no 
less  than  20,000  men.  In  his  zeal,  or  in 
liis  hard  task-work,  (whichever  it  is  to  be 
Jbe  cailed^)  the  Grand  Duke  brought  into 
the  field  as  many  troops  as  his  much  more 
tximpetent  neighbour  of  Wirtemberg.  His 
JBx>yal  Highness  was  little  with  them  him-' 
3elf*  Campaigning  little  suits  his  weak 
indolent  character ;  but  they  were  well 
equipped  by  his  pimple's  gold,  and  ably 
commanded  by  the  young  .Counts  of  Hoch- 
berg,  under  whom  they  gained  consider- 
able distinction. 

His  peace  establishment  amounts  to 
about  6000  men ;  four  times  as  many  as 
his  subjects  are  disposed  to  consider 
necessary  for  garrisoning  the  town,  mount-^ 
ing  and  relieving  guard,  and  parading  in 
full  dress  before  the  Palace.  In  this 
number  there  are  about  thirty-three  G;^ie- 
rals ;  a  General  to  about  every  230  men ; 
a  proportion^  or  rather  disproportion,  lehich 
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reminds    one    of    our     infantine    tasteis^- 

when  in  our  tin  or  pasterboard.  armies  WjS, 

always  created  ieus  many  officers , as  privatesi;. 

because  they  were  the  prettiest  and. most; 

showy.      Unfortunately,  however,  .for  ithe 

finances  of  B^en,   General   Officers:  «i^ 

more  costly  play--things  than  soldiers,  aod: 

the  people  complain  loudly  that. not  aboye; 

six  .or  seven  of  these  doughty  commandcirfii^: 

arem  service,  while  the  remainder  receii^ 

pay  as  favourites  of  the  Courts  and  the^ 

number  is ,  continually  augmented  to  ma^ 

snug  retiring  shelves  for  the  dignitar^ 

whom    Court    manceuvres  >  lay  i  aside  ^  tq 

make    room    for    other    aspirers^      The 

Baden  troops  are  some  of  the  handsomest 

and  best  appointed  I  have  seen  in.Ger^ 

many  :^  but  tk  deficiency  in  these  qualifies^ 

tions  is/Tarely  to  be  charged  on  the  jegiooii 

of  the  small  Sovereigns^  ,.  As  theyjar^  ^ 

pets  and  hobby4iorses  of  His  Hi^meiMb 

and  .the  mainornaments^  of  his  cwital^  thra 

«e  geaenaiy  more.  Aowfly  «iuipped  tton 

those  of  more  gigantic  Sovereigns,,  to  whom 

the  great  bulk  of  their  army  are  more:^ 

use  than  ornament  .  The  Grand  DjokeiioiT 

Hesse- s  army  are  appointed  ^^  i^niiricotfe; 
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]^  Baden,  the  alliance  with  tbe>great  ^noirdw 
etri  Autocrat  holds  up  the  ugfy  RuBsmir 
afi(d  Prussian  fashions  to  imitation,^  and  thle 
king  tapering  waista,  and  chests  sweHing 
with  horsehair  or  wool,  give  td  the  soldiei^ 
<Ji©  awkwardly  effeminate  look  of  a  Rus- 
skkil  or  Prussian  trooper.  The  Prussiani^ 
carry  this  system  of  stuffing  their  men  Intb 
fine  figureis  to  th^  highest  caricature ;  and 
many  civil  elegqns  of  Germany,  whose 
^apes  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues 
artel  often  under  the  discipline  of  a  Berlin 
t&ilor,  owe  the  manly  swell  they  carry  be- 
({ke  them  to  convenient,  pads  iniierted  in 
thfe^lapelles  of  their  fcoats. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
government  and  political  condition  of  Ba^ 
den.  The  exhausting  efibrts  of  the  country 
at  th^  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  and  the 
we^k  unstable  character  of  the  Grand 
Duke^  have  left  everything,  according  to 
t|i6  vulgar  phrase,  at  '  siites  and  sevens. 
97he  desperate  condition  of  the  financei;  has 
arrived  at -the  unusual  extremity  of  fre- 
iqpiie&tly '-  retarding  the  salaries  of  the  ser- 
^itants  of  government.  The  taxes  ard  high, 
find  llie  people  generally  di^eoMented) '  a 
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mflih  cause  i>f  their  unfortunate  emigratioQ$ 
la^t  year.  The  Grand  Duke  is  govcfrne^ 
eutfirely  by  his  favourite^  and  his  w^y War^ 
indtinationsK  While  his  illustripus  mpthi^ 
and  sisters  are  patterns  of  good  conduct  an4 
'  sense.  His  Royal  Highness's  qharact^i:^ 
origimdly  amiable,  has  been  spoilt. J^ 
beiiig  an  only  son,  and  an  enfangd^ 
He  was  educated  entirely  at  Carlsruhe^ 
and  has  )»carcely  seen  any  thing  beyond 
it.-  The  excellent  Margravine,  .  prifr 
dencQ  itself  in  every  thing  else,  could  not 
refuse  the  young  Prince  Charles  any  thing 
that  he  wished.  His  grandfather,  the 
late  Grand  Duke,  (his  &ther  was  killed 
early  in  Sweden,)  one  of  the  most  respected 
Princes  of '  Germany,  deserved  in  every 
thing,  but  his  indulgence  of  his  wild  heir^ 
his  title  of  "  Charles  Frederic  the  Wise/* 
His  Royal  Highness's  character  is  now  na^^ 
tutally  enough  fbrmed  into  one  of  vaciUiO- 
itig  indolence,  inaptitude  to  business,  and 
siispicious  distrust  of  all  around  him.  He 
passes  muoh  time  in  gaming,  drink, 
ing,  and  dissipated  pleasures,  and  \rfH 
som^imds  ease  himself  of  the  accumulated 
enmd  of  neglected  papers>  by  omsigningla 
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bundle  unexamined  to  thd  ftameft:  i 
passion  which  he '  had  lately  taken  for  the 
amiable  Grand  D^heBs,  is  some  restraiDt 
upon  his  wandering  oourse^alid  majleadnini 
to  pursuits  of  better  taste  i^  leasts  if  not  of 
more  advantage  to  his  country^  ^  In  a  small 
despotic  state,  the  charad^r  of  the  Prince 
is  the  secret  spring  that :  moves  the  whole 
machine;  and  in  Baden  every: thing  ap* 
pears  to  partake  of  the  Sovereign's  insta* 
bility.  Changes  and  new  organisations  are 
continually  making  and  meditating;  i^w 
.Committees,  Colleges,  and  Ministeriiims 
appointed  without  any  apparent  iniprove^ 
ment  of  the  real  condition  of  things.  As 
to  all  that  relates  to  political  liberty^  the 
establishment  of  the  States,  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  &c,  &c,  the  people  here,  as 
in  the  other  States,  are  ^^  referred' to  the 
coming  on  of  time,"  and  the  decisions  of  the 
-Diet,  which  may  come  with  it  The  Diet 
Ibifeing  specially  charged  with  this  import- 
'^mt  matter,  the  Sovereigns  reasonably 
-^Dttgh  suspend  all  their  proceedings  till 
ktife  general  precedent  of  a  constitution,  ap?- 
pears,  whidi  the  Serene  Assembly  areT  to 
cdr^w  ptri;  as  a  model  for  all  the  States^     .  : 
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The  Congress  of  Diplomatists  naturally 
undertake,  rather  reluctantly,  a  task  which 
is  to  curtail  the  prerogatives  of  their  illus^ 
trious  Masters — 'but  it  isi  the  general  opi- 
nion of  the  best  informed  persons,  that 
sooner  or  later,  Representative  Constitu- 
tions must  be  conceded  to  the  universal  d6«^ 
mands  for  them.  The  spirit  of  enquiry^ 
and  a  sense .  of  their  rights,  have  been  too 
much  Raised  by  late  events  among  the  Gre]>» 
mans,  to  be  silenced  by  any  thing  but  comri 
pliance  with  their  rational  requisitioQ&. 
The  most  staunch  supporters  of  the  arbitrary 
Governments  see  plainly  that  condessiona 
are  no  longer  to  be  evaded. 
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From  Carlsruhe  we  made  a  pleasant  ex-^ 
eursion  to  Baden,  the  Capital  of  the  old 
fifargraviate  of  Baden-Baden  — ^  now  as 
fashionable  a  place  of  water-drinking,  bath* 
ing,  and  gaming  resort  m  this  part  of  Ger- 
many, as  Toeplitfc,  Pyrmont,  or  Carlsbad^ 
more  to  the  north  and  east  The  last 
teason  was  unusually  brilliant,  and  boasted 
among  its  guests  half  the  crowned  head^ 
and  grandees  of  Germany.  We  hired  for 
the  journey  aLohn  Kvtsch^  an  old  crazy  ca- 
leche,  tumbling  along  behind  a  couple  of 
animals  of  the  true  hackney-coach  breed, 
at  the  true  German  rate — about  a  league 
in  an  hour;  for  these  mensurative  terms 
of  distance  and  time  so  exactly  correspond 
in  German,  that  they  are  synonimes  in 
the  language;  and  a  league  and  an  hour 
are  both  expressed  by  the  phlegmatic 
stunde. 

Our  route  to  Rastadt  crossed  the  fertile 
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plain  of  the  Rhine,  bfetween  rows  of  yoitag 
fruit  trees  for  five  leagues  of  uiideviat^ 
ing,  but  cheerful  formality.  Rastadt  i» 
a  neat  town  on  the  rivfer  Murg,  nol 
without  traces  of  its  former  consequende, 
as  the  residence  of  the  last  Margraves 
6f  Bftden-Baden.  The  Castle,  a  sort  of 
miniature  inritattion  of  that  of  Versaillfes; 
is  a  foi^mal -edifice,  with  a  Belvedere  sum 
mounted  by  a  gilt  Jupiter,  whose  flaring 
limbs  were  burnished  by  his  friend  Phoebus 
into  conspicuous  lustre.  The  God  hc^db^ 
h6wever,  a  decayed  sceptre,  and  look^ 
d<ywh  on  desolate  tolonnades  and  grassy 
quadrangles  which  now  distinguish  tbft 
palace  of  the  great  hero,  the  Margrave 
Louis  of  Baden,  whose  exploits  againsi 
the  Turks,  live  in  the  traditions  of  the 
people    and    the    trophies  of  the  palacS^ 

r 

The  physiognomy  and  figure  of  the  war- 
rior, recorded  in  largcf  portraits  in  thij 
gallery  of  the  castle,  are  remarkably  strife 
ing^  though  by  no  means  characteristi6 
of  his  profession;  but  rathier  expresshrfe 
of  intellectual  superiority  and  refinem^ii^ 
looking  doubly  sapient  under  the  flowing 
wig  of  the  dayv  and  which  distinguish  him 
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not  a  little  from  his  moustachio'd'and  faar^ 
nessed  grandfathers  and  great  uncles  around^ 
who'  all  appear  better  fitted  than  himself  for 
ransacking  the  haram,  and  capturing  the 
Bashaw's  tails.  A  large  glass  case  of  swords, 
turbans*  embroidered  saddle^lotibis,  che- 
»».<»,.  «>d  other  appendage,  of  extern 
«.te,  are  d»o*n  •  «  teatoonie,  of  hi. 
prowess ;  and  a  picture  of  a  sofl  eastern 
beauty  —  the  Briseis  who  graced  his  spoils. 
Besides  a  variety  of  family  pictures,  in 
which  the  hero  and  his  wife  Sybilla  (as 
the  housekeeper,  according  to  the  stately 
German  idiom,  entitled  her)  are  ofl^n  times 
H^eated,  the  Castle  displays  a  collection  of 
stags'  branches,  and  pictures  of  forest  mona- 
sters, kjilled  at  a  recorded  time  and  place  by  this 
imd  that  Margrave,  and  the  famous  Congress 
saloon.  / 

„:  The  memorable  negociations  on  the 
politics  of  Europe,  of  which  it  has  been 
!tli(B  scene,  give  an  .  interest  to  this  >  homely 
whitewashed  chamber.  Here  the  Prince 
Eugene  and  Villars  concluded  the  Peace  of 
^ytrecht,  and,  in  later  days,  the  famous 
•Congress  of  Rastadt,  to  which;  the  eyes  of 
£urope  were  ;directed  -from  1797  to:1799> 
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lield  here  their  sittings.     You  remetnbet 
the  horrid  tragedy  of  the  murder  of  the 
French  d^uties,    which   terminated  this 
diplomatic  combat.     A  monument  now  re- 
cords the  spot,  just  out  of  the  gates  of  the 
town,  where  Bonnier  and  Robeijot  ^  were 
massacr^  by  Austrian  Hussars,    as  they 
departed  from  the  Congress  with  the  usual 
passports.     The  latter  was  butchered  in  the 
arms  of  his    wife,  who    endeavoured    to 
prevent    their   dragging    him    from    the 
•carriage.^   Jean  Debry,  the   third  Minis- 
4;^,  whom  the  assassins   left    apparently 
dead,  crawled  back  to  the  town,  where,  he 
met  the  wives,  diildren,  and  servants  of  his ' 
murdered  companions,  who  had  escaped; 
The  inhuman  barbarity  and  treachery  df 
this  transaction,  from  which  the  Austrian 
commander  only  exculpated  himself  by  a  re- 
ference to  his  superiors,  are  exceeded  by  few 
political  crimes  which  have  sullied  the  age* 
After  dining  at  the  table  d'hote,  crowded 
with, Swiss  merchants  returning  from  the 
Frankfort  fiur,  we  crossed  the  rapid  Mur^ 
and  leaving  the  high  Basle  road,  entered  a 
rich  pasture  valley,  in  the  green  recesses  ^6f 
which  Baden  is ,  situated.    The  villagea  by 


£ke  ^ills  l?%ber ,  .^nd  bolder  jas  ,w^  ponft- 
j(35fte4 . up;  the  ; valley,  npw;,»nd  tfeeo  CQ- 
_yered  with  vines,  but  more  frequently 
,wi|.h  pch  forest  foli9ge>  b^inning  jljO  refi^ 
,th^  diversified  tints  of  autumn.  •  ,  .  , 
jBaden  is  romantic  without  being  wild.  ^ .  A 

chain  of  the  fir-clad  Black  Forest  Mount^iti^ 

'.'.ji.   ■.»«■-••■  '^ 

xi^pn;  one  side  of  the  smiling  valley ;  whil^ 
.another  irregular  ridge  greens  the  bacJi:^  fd 
4;he  towi^,  its  rocl^y  wopded  top  crown- 
.ed  by  the  ruins  qf  the  old  Castle  of  Baden. 
The  town,  stands ,  stragglingly  ou  an  abrupt 
aJppjB,  with  the  stresno  of.  the  valley  at  the 
^qt^omj  J^he  wpr^.TOodern  Castle  oyerf 
joking  it ;  frQfli  a  commanding  terj»ca 
The  streets  ^re  jy^^xxKm^  and  ixot.  remarkable 
^r  cleanliness,  The  summer  residences  of 
t|^,>G^and  Duchess  of  Baden,  and  some 
^tjjejj^,  occupied  by  different  Prinees  durii:^ 
tije  se^^on,  ar^,  ne^t.  and  pleasantly  situatiBd; 
jbiu^  its  flatjir^l  beaufcieSf  and  the^  virtues  of  its 
;iy^€^S9  are  tjxe  only  recammendations  ofthe 
P%se^  ;.Thisjs^jfts  peculiarly  the  , case  on 
p^r^ylsit»  \^h^n  the  season;  was  at  an  end.; 
ih^  §a|99P§f;  ^shut ,  ,np, . ; th«,  actors  .gone, .  the 

naif  tabl^i  dusty  aad  desertedv 


mrd  about  k  dozen  heavy  G«rmani»,  the  oidjr 

remnants  of  the  modey  assemblage  of  all 

nations  who  had  enlivened  it  lii  July  and 

August; 

We  lodged  at  one  of  the  principal  batlt^ 

ing .  hotels,  containing  about .  twenty^fo>ui^ 

baths,  '  and  thirty  or  forty  rooms,  fitted 

up  with  tolerable  comfort ;  but  almost  all 

empty.    There  were  seven  or  eight  more 

houses  of  similar  capacity  in  the  town,  and 

one-third  of  the  private  houses  let  lodgings 

in  the  season.     Baden  contains  not^  less 

than  thirteen  sources  of  hot  water-;   the 

heat  of  the  principal  one  is  about  fifty-lour 

degrees.     Their  names  are  curious  enough; 

such  as  the  Jew^^s  Spring,  the  Moor's  Spring 

the  Hellish  Spnng,  which  rises  in  a  part  i^ 

the  town  called  the  HeU,  and  the  Scalding 

Spring,  christened  from  the  useful  purpose 

it  serves  of  scalding  pigs?  poultry,  &c     A 

iat  kitchen  maid  was  saving  herself  the 

trouble  of  picking  a  lapfiil  of  pigeons  by 

dipping  them  in  the  spring,  which,  with  a . 

jsdight    rubbing,   stripped    them    with  aa 

iigreeable  expedition.     The  waters  are  iiih 

<:reasing  evpry  year  in  celebrity,  and  «e 

^I9id  to  w(H*k -surprising  cujresof  gout,  iheu- 

matism,  indigestion,  and  surgical  disorders. 
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Tbe  air  offthe.place  is  fresh  and  |mre,  and 
the'neighbouring  scenery  abounds  wtthbeau- 
ties9  which  good  roadis  render  accessible. 

In  spite  of  the  j^nfashionable  season,  a 
pgeetty  numerous  party  assembled.at  the  table 
d'hote,  headed,  as  usual,  by  the  substantial 
landlord  and  his  pretty  wife,  who  fed 
daintily,  and  looked  and  talked  softly  to 
the  admiring  convives.  Her  spouse,  was  a 
complete  German  host,  dignified,  bulky, 
and  stupid.  On  discovering  my  country, 
be  recounted  a  long  list  of  Englishmen 
who  had  lately  visited  .Baden :  but  who 
might  as  well  have  been  Hindoos,  for^any 
indication  of  their  country  conveyed  by 
^e.namds  the  good  host  assigned  them. 
They  were  all,  however,  either  Lords  or 
vomehme  leute  (people  of  distinction] ;  but 
as  to  most  of  them  he  remarked,  with  some 
jsurprise,  "  Sie  mackten  nicht  mele  auf^ 
tMndcj  nicht  viele  pomp^^  they  did  not 
«pend  a  great  deal^  or  make  much  show ;  a 
iCiieiim^tance  which  seemed  not  to  accord 
fwlth  his  notions  of  a  Milord  Anglais.  A 
German  host  presides  at  the  table  d'h^te^ 
f^carves  the  dishes,  and  dispenses  his  polite* 
4iesses  to  the  guests  with  a  sort  of  taciturn 
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cllgnity  which  are  tometimes  highly  amusH 
ing.  The  subaltern  officers5  and  other  re- 
gular frequenters  of  the  table^  court  his 
conversation,  and  are  {4pased  to  bei  well 
with  this  important  personage — generally  a 
well-*fed  portly  man.  Who,  especially  if  he 
happen  to  be  a  State  employe,  as  Mr.  Post- 
master of  the:  Station,  is  well  wrapped  up 
in  fat  official  self-complacency.  His  eldest 
son  has,  perhaps,  held  a  commissicm  in  the 
ariny-^Mrs.  Postmistress  has  been,  or  is  yet 
a  beauty  —  or  he  has  a  fine  family  of  little 
ones,  who,  in  such  case,  frequently  adorn'  the 
walls  of  the  saloon^  and  whom  I  have  seen 
appear  in  their  best  dresses  after  dinner,  as 
if  their  company  must  be 'as  interesting 
to  the  guests  as  that  of  the  children  of  a 
friend.  ^  If  the  sons  aftd  daughters  dine 
at  table  they  generally  occupy,  with  their 
visitors,  the  best  places  round  papa  and 
mamma — rarely  offering  civility  to  jany^ 
one,  radier  declining  intercourse,  talking 
easily  among  themselves,  and  showing, 
by  their  whole  dJ^portmeht,  that  they  con- 
sider themselves  to  the  full  tl^e  equals  of 
papa's  gueks.  One  of  the  sons  frequ^tly' 
jbolds  die:Gffice'<ii^  Heir  Ober'Kelkri  (Mrl 


Uppft?  Waiter,) TtT- the  Germans  never  cheat- 
ing tbis  usefiii  personage  of  hh  title— who, 
a.^er  wnitiag  upon  his  ai3ters:  and  their 
beaux»  in  iPomn:^Q«  with  the  company)  dux^ 
^[1^  diimers  I  have  seeo  iresign  his  ojBiciaJt 
lukpkin^  and  take  a  hand  at  whist  with  the 
£i^iqily  friends^  which  he  would  not  lay: 
dpwn  thcivgh  the  belk  rangt  and  "  Herr 
KeUfT^^  resounded. £rom  all  corners  of  the 
inn.  I  h^e  not  ofiien  met  with  any  thing 
like  real,  civility  in  a  German  inn,  fi>r  tke 
matter  of  course  hows,  and  old-fashioned 
wish^a  of  .^^  a  good:  appetite/'  ^  a  prospetous 
jpuru^*'*  ;*^  sQund  sleep,"  j^c,  &e»,  are  mere 
Grer^c^Q  fpms^tie^.  The  boat's  indiff«enfe 
hti^i^^  im^^  gives.  w»}{  tp  any  tibing  but  a< 
^u|>^  f^TvUity  tp^y^<it  consequence  isbicbt 
}ai^'\^  Qip9j^$  Qf  9ppreci»tiiig.  Our  Bjiden 
^ti^.  tilie  mqst^  jUi^t  a»4ae»teQtiou8  of  hk 
^«?^>  beca^QiQ  all  bQws  and  awkward  gro** 
ciplisQj^s  tp.  a  littlj? .  inan  with,  the  croias  .of 
Mal.t% ;  Mrh,<^  camfi  in  la^  to  supper  and 
Who  ^oved  to  be  a  3aron»  holding  a«»» 
QpCjp  under  gqveropf^ent.  ^'  froKM^Y^<?.(Sna^ 
d%(T  Heir  {Qrwtam  Gemlkimi^  /ife6-,4*». 

If  it  Graicef*  and  Qtber  8imUiubatftoitibna>u 
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were  pofured  forth  with  an:  alacrity  quite  sur- 
prising.  J  This  servility:  to  rank  proceeded 
from  the.same  littleness  of  mind  which  made 
the  good:  Boniface  dignifiedly  incommohi*^ 
catireto  all  without  badges  or  titles ;  and  itsr 
contrast  with  the  promise  of  independence 
hdd  out  by  his  broad  rubicund  face  and 
solid  figure^  gave  it  an  air  of  the  ludicrotts^ 
which  reminded  of  FaistaflTs  solidity  ofpet^ 
son^  coupled  with  his  milky  heart. 

Baden  presents  in  the  season  all  the  usual 
r-esoui^ces  of  a  German  watering-place;  9 
theatre  foalls^  promenades,  hazard,  androuge 
et  noi^  tables.  Gmning,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  great  Capitals,  appears  ex^ 
cludively  confined  to  the  bathing^placei^t 
where  it  forms  the  principal  resource  of  alt 
rai^ksj  and  the  sums  lost  in  a  season  by 
Prin^ii  and  other  individual  would  sound 
considerable  in  countries  where  fortuned 
are  more  colossal  than  in  Germany.  With 
such  distinguished  patroiiis,  it  is  easFy  to 
conceive  that  the  Government  of  Badmi 
is  more  ready  to  tax  than  to  prohibit 
th»  gaming  establishments.  They  pay  a 
considerable  duty  for  th6i  ben^t  of  the 
poOTv  and  almost  ai»  mudi  tOi  theiland- 
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lord  of  every  Bathing-house,  where  they 
set' up  their  bank;  in  spite  of  which,  three 
or  fi>ur  banks  find  it  a  good  trade,  andrel^ 
turn  every  year.  A  distinguished  Russian 
General  whom  I  knew  at  Carlsruhe,  had 
been'  stripped  at  the  tables  of  Baden  of 
0L  small  portion  of  the  spoils  which  his 
Gossacs  had  procured  him  in  the  war.  His 
propensity  was  too  inveterate  to  be  cured 
by  experience.  His  debts  had  been  once 
paid,  and  his  fortune  augmented  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  in  reward  for  the  dispatch 
with  which  he  had  brought  the  news  of  the 
birth  of  the  young  Napoleon  from  Paris  to 
Vienna — a  journey  Which  the  gallant  Gene- 
ral performed  on  horseback  in  five  days  and 
nights.  Sensible  persons  complain  loudly 
of  the  effects  of  these  absorbing  gaming- 
ti^bles  on  the  sopif^y  of  Baden.  Ladies, 
as  usual  on  the  continent,  partake'  their 
enjoyments,  to  which  every  other  pursuit  is 
sacrificed.  The  agitation  of  the  game  coun- 
teracts the  benefit  of  the  waters ;  and  unfor- 
tunate players  are  often  obliged  to  shcnten 
their  stay,  and  depart  with  their  disorders 
uilcured,  and  theii"  bills  unpaid. 

A  principal  teble  is  in  the  old  Jesuit's 
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Coflvent  -*-  liow  converted  into  a  Maison 
de  Conversation  —  the  choir  of  the  church 
unhallowedly  serving  for  a  SaUe  d  Manger. 
The  building  stands  prettily  on  the  edge 
of  a  sort  of  cliff,  planted  with  shrubs,  up 
which  you  ascend  by  some  winding  rocky 
steps  to  the  saloon.  A  cave  in  the  ro6kt 
below,  which  served  the  Jesuit  bons  vi- 
vans  for  their  cellar  now  answers  the  same 
purpose  to  the  restaurateur  of  the  esta* 
blishment.  Here  and  at  the  Promenade 
House  the  balls  and  assemblies  are  held. 
Sunday  is  the  day  when  they  are  gayer  and 
more  crowded  than  ordinary ;  and,  of  all 
others,  the  hours  from  four  to  eight,  im- 
mediately following  dinner,  are  frequently 
selected  in  the  heat  of  summer  for  the  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  waltzing.  .5 

The  inhabitants  of  Baden  are  principally 
Catholic ;  the  Margraviate  of  Baden-Ba- 
den, having  been  a  Catholic  Principality, 
now  devolved  on  the  family  of  Baden- 
Durlach,  who  have  long  been  Protestants.  > 

The  ddevant  collegiate,  but  (to  use  a  vio- 
lent Germanism)  in-eighteen-hundred-secu- 
larized  Catholic  church  is  an  awkward  build- 
ing, of  that  sort  of  impure  Gothic,  widi  a 
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ininiu'^t  ^te^de,  so  universal  in  thi$  part  c£ 
GeiH9^any.  It  is  now  the  paroehii^l  ^urcfa, 
the  foundation  being  unitjed  to  the  Gyro- 
nai^ium  or  Lyceum,  the  professori^  ;.of 
which  have  stepped  into  the  lanciefat 
stalls,  and  officiate  at  the  mass,  Th^ir 
salajrIeS)  though,  like  other  eccleeda^tical 
Emoluments  by  no  meani»  enormous, 
are  i^ome what  raised  since  the  fi^undation 
of  the  college  in  the  fifte^ith  century  j 
when  the  worthy  Provost  had  one  hundred 
Mris,  (between  nine  and  ten  pounds,) 
a-year,  the  Dean  half  the  sum^  and  so 
in  i|>rQportion.  The  modern  priests  of 
Baden  would  probably  consider  the  old 
ttatutes^  i){  the  founder  as  unreasonable, 
and  6bsolete  as  his  salaries ;  one  of  them 
enacting  that  none  of  the  choir  shall  laugh 
or  make  faces  in  service  time;  that  no 
Friend  go  in  ironed  wooden  shoes  into 
the  dboir ;  and  ^^  that  if  any  dkall  behave 
himself  uinpriestlike,  be  it  in  ladies,  gaming, 
or  other  gross  ci^se^  the  Chapter  shall  not 
pay  him  his  salary,  be  it  money,  fruit,  or 
wine,  nntil  he  give  up  concuMnatum  public 
6f^^  ^ming,  or  other  mdttet  i!^  wiirich  he 
was.  suspended."    The  church,  wh^i  was 
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like the  castle,  and  most  of  the 
sLble  buildings  in  the  count]^,  dftmagibd  in 
the  devastiAtibn  by  the  Freneh  in  16899^ 
presents  nothing  remarkable  but  the  mo- 
nbftients  6f  the  Catholic  Margtaves  ^ 
Bfideri.  A  benefactress  of  the  Church  k 
recorded  by  an  inscription  modestly  be^ 
ginning  ^^  Here  lies  N.  L'^  but  afterwards 
explaining  that  ihe  had  bestowed  5000 
&&AhSf  under  an  express  injuncdon  of 
concealment  of  her  name^  Surely  thei e  is 
^OBoe  coquetry  in  the  modesty  of  Madaose 
N.  I.,  whose  bouiity  becomes  known  to 
evi^  visitor  of  the  diurch  from  the  pecn- 
liarity  df  this  record ;  Whereas  the  simple 
statement  of  hefr  nattie  would  have  e£feetu^ 
ally  amsW^ed  the  object  of  attracting  no 
notice. 

The  Lyceum,  or  Foundation  School, 
was  ibrn^tly  anf  institution  of  the  Jesuits, 
who^  Ota  the  dissoldtiota  of  their  of  der,  con* 
trivedy  by  iiMi^igues,  fknd  excitmg  the  popu^ 
lit  spirit  in  their  favour  to  retaiff  possession 
of  it  lor  9ome  tiftie  iii  spite  of  the*  govemi^ 
ment.  At  first  a  single  secular  teacher  of 
phSosoj^hy  w'as  introduced,  bilt  found  theit 
cabfl^  t6o  hot  to"  rem^i^i.    The  celebrated. 
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^)iQiiiv:tIiey  involved  in  disputes  hQ»  his 
phiLosophioal  ^  tenets,  which  were  ridbrrec^: 
tp  six  Universities.  Wierhl  .was,  however 
protected  by  the  Margrav^e  Charley  JFrede^ 
lie,,  and  the  Jesuits  were  at  last  driven 

out    ^:..  .  '.....<    i  ...    -;    .-  ;._■_'  . 

.There  is  at  Baden>a  neat  small  canvent^i 
with  its  little  church,  of  nuna  of  the  Order, 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  who  originally  came 
from  Liege,  and  who  have  avoided  secula- 
W^ion,  in  latter  days,  ,by  undert^ng 
a  school  :  for  poor  girls  .of  the  place. ; 
They  have  also  a  few  boarders,  of  higher 
ira^k,  who  pay  little  more  than ;  eleven :  or 
twelve  louis  a-year  for  board  and  education.: 
The  convent  has  its  own  baths,  and:  the* 
nuns  are  strict  in  not  showing  themselves.^ 

^  The  poor  appear  to  be  well  taken  care  of 
at  Baden.  Besides  a  considerable  Hospital^ 
or  Poor-house,  and  a  smaller  one  called, 
the  Good-people  House  (less  from  the:  qua- 
lifications of  its  occupants  than  the  dijspo- 
sitipi>s  of  its  founders)  there  is  a  large  bath 
for  them  —  where,  besides  the  benefit  of 
the  waters,  they  receive  weekly  allowances^ 
good  Rumfor4  soups  and  other  comfprt9» — : 
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The  establiahme;nt  is,  in  part,  supported  by 
the  heavy  tax  oa  gaming,  and  by  a  wie^y 
contribution  for  the  poor,  pollected  by  a 
police  officer,  from  the  company  at  thfe 
bathing  hotels. 

The  Castle  of  Baden,  built  about  1579, 
by  the  Margrave  Philip  IL  is  a  rambling 
desolate  building,  with  a  dreary  quadrangle 
little  worthy  of  notice^  The  King  -  and 
Queen  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Queen  ol*  Swe-^ 
den,  and  other  connections  of  the  B9,d6n 
family,  occasionally  occupy  it  during  their 
visit  in  the  season. 

The  only  curiosities  are  the  subterraneah 
passages  and  dungeons  of  the  Castle,  which 
have  excited  much  speculation  as  to  their 
origin  and  use.  A  narrow  3ti.ir-cate 
conducts  to  them  from  a  tower  of  th^ 
castle.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  small 
vaulted  chambers  and  passages,  commutii* 
eating  with  each  other,  gnd  evidently  of 
great  antiquity.  Two  of  the  principal  ones 
have  still  immense  stone  doors,  nine  or  ten 
inches  thick,  and  about  six  feet  high,  open^ 
ing  inwards,  and  which,  with  difficulty ^ 
move  on  th^ir  hinges ;  in  others  you  see 
the  hooka  on  y^hich  iron  doors  once  bung* 
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On6  of  the  vaults  has  a  secret  comtnunica- 
t|On  in  the  roof,  with  the  main  entrance  to 
the  Caettlej  and  another,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Torture  Chamber,  presents  a 
row  of  iron  rings  in  the  wall,  which  tra* 
4ition  s4ys,  were  used  for  some  purpose  of 
tort^ire.  A  d^ep  dungeon,  now  nearly  filled 
up,  which  adjoins  it,  is  said  to  be  the  place 
into  which  condemned  criminals  were  pre- 
cipitated.  The  dungeon  remained  empti^ 
till  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  j  accord- 
ing to  on  rftV,  a  dog  accidentally  fell  into 
it;  and  in  descending  to  fetch  him  out, 
the  remains  of  two  wheels,  armed  with 
sharp  knives,  were  discovered  at  a  depth  of 
nisMy  yards.  The  last  and  principal  viault, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cham^ 
ber  of  a  court,  has  dbuble  rowd  of  holes  in 
the  wall  and  low  slone  supports  for  benchefs, 
with  the  remainder  of  a  screeti  of  wall,  said 
to  have  formed  p^rt-  of  a  baldachin. 

It  i«  clear,  from  the  dimensions  and  con- 
struction of  these  vaults,  that  they  could  not 
be.d^ig«ed  for  a  mere  refuge  in  cas^  6f 
siege  or  danger.  Light  and  air  are  excluded 
from  thenf,^  and  they  are  too  small  to  ho3d 
ai»y  consideraible  nmaibe^  of  perscniii^ 
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traditions  of  the  country  (not  to  mention 
the  firm  belief  of  the  good  old. housekeeper 
who  showed  them  to  me)  ascribe  them  to  a 
seat  of  one  of  those  terrific  institutions,  the 
Vthm  GerichUy  or  Secret  Westphalian  Tri^ 
bunals^  common  in  Germany  till  the  reign 
of  Charles  V*  The  proceedings  of  these 
tremendous  courts  are  so  curious  and  into* 
resting,  that  you  will  pardon  my  sending 
you  some  particulars  of  them* 

The  Holy  Vehfn^  or  Bloody  League,  was 
a  mysterious,  tribunal,  which  existed,  orir 
ginally,  in  Westphalia,  and  from  thence 
spread  itself  throughout  Germany.  It  was 
also  called  Frei  Gerichtj  (Free  Tribunal^) 
and  the  place  of  its  sittings,  Frei  St$My 
(Free  Chair,)— and  it  i&  not  uncommoiiin 
Germany,  to  me^  with  a, district  (like  that 
I  have  mentioned  near  Hanau)  which  stall 
bears  the  name  of  Frei  Gerichtj  derived 
from  this  source.  The  greatest  secrecy 
pervaded  their  proceedinga  ^  all  that  was 
known  of  them  was  arbitrary, .  bloody^  and 
terrific  The  members  of  a  tribunal  coii^ 
sLsted  of  a  supreme  Judge,  or  Stuhlgraf^ 
and,  at  least,  fourteen  Assistants,  or  firee 
Assessors,  (Frei  schoppery)  composed  of  all 
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ranks,  Princes,  Nobility,  and  Citizens  — 
every  one  being  eager  to  shield  himself 
from  the  terrors  of  the  tribunal  by  becom^ 
iag  a  member.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  tribunal  was  in  its  most  daring 
power,  there  were  about  100,000  free 
judges  in  Germany.  The  judges^  who  ordi- 
narily went  by  the  name  of  the  wmenden^ 
(the  knomng  or  initiated^)  recognized  each 
other  by  a  sign,  discoverable  by  none  but  the 
fraternity.  The  court  was  thus  the  power- 
ful instrument  of  ambition,  private  malice^ 
and  oppression.  No  one  knew  his  accuser 
or  his  judge  —  both  might  be  his  neighbour 
pr  seeming  friend.  On  their  initiation,  the 
members  bound  themselves  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  to  bring  all  before  the  tri- 
bunals that  deserved  punishment, respecting 
neither  friends  nor  relations;  or,  in  the 
words  of  their  terrible  oath,  to  '^  uphold 
and  conceal  the  Holy  Vehm,  before  wif6 
and  child,  before  father  and  mother,  before 
sister  and  brother,  before  fire  and  wind, 
all  that  the  sun.  shineth  on  and  the  rain 
wetteth,  before  all  that  floats  between  hea- 
ven and  earth*'' 
:The  proceedings,  as  may  be  supposed, 
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were  very  summary.— The  officers  of 
the  tribunal  stole  in  the  night  to  a  Castle 
or  a  town,  and  affixed,  on  'the  gates^-  a 
jMiciai  summons  to  this  Prinde  or  that 
citizen  to  appear  at  the  Frei  Stuhl,  at:it 
given  time  and  place,  to  be  examined  on  il 
iiven  matter.  If  the  summons  was  «. 
peated  three  times,  without  effect,  the 
accused  was  condemned,  "par  contumaeci 
once  more  summoned — and  if  that  proved 
fruitless,  outlawed  and  hanged  by  tfab 
road-side  whenever  caught.  If  he  resisted 
he  was  bored  through  the  body,  bound 
to  the  tree,  and  left  with  the  executioner^} 
knife  sticking  by  him,  to  show  that  he  wad 
not  murdered,  but  a  convict  of  the  Frei 
Gericht.  The  tribunal  used  to  assemble  at 
midnight,  in  the  church-yard  of  the  place 
where  they  intended  to  hold  a  sitting.  At 
break  of  day,  the  ringing  of  the  bells  mi*- 
nounced  to  the  inhabitants  the  presence  of 
these  formidable  visitors^  All  were  obliged 
to  assemble  in  an  open  field,  sitting  down  in 
a  circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  sat  the  Pre- 
sident and  Judges  of  the  Tribunal — the 
insignia  of  a  sword  and  rope  before  them. 
When  any  one  of  bad  reputation  appeared 
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in  the  cirde,  one  of  the  Judges  would  step 
up  to  him^  and  touching:him  with  hb  white 
8ta£^  say  to  him  -. —  ^^  Friend^  there  is  a$  good 
bread  to  be  eaten  elsewhere  a$  here.^^  If 
the:  conscience  of  the  person  was  so  clear 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  take  the  hint  and 
go  away,  he  might  sit  still  and  run  the 
chance  of  accusation;  but  it  was  gane^ 
rally  more  prudent  to  decamp.  When  the 
Xudge  touched  any  one,  three  times,  with 
die  formidable  white  wand,  it  was  a  signal 
that  he  was  a  hapless  convict  .already 
secretly  accused  and  ccmvicfeed;  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  ^^hangingi^ihim  at  the  next 
tree  or  beam  which  presented  itsel£  This 
was  the  invariable  punishment  of  ciiinindls 
of  all  ranks ;  although  now  it  is  out  of  use 
in  Germany,^and  the  meanest  criminals  have 
the  honour  of  decapitation;  The  youngest 
Judge  generally  performed  the  oflSce,  which 
was  managed  with  so  much  secrecy  that  the 
hangman  was  rardy  known.  The  crimes 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  Vehm  Oericht^ 
were  chiefly  heresy,  infidelity,  sacrilege, 
high  treason,  murder,  incendiariam,  rapes, 
robbery,  and  contumacy  to  the  Tribunal^  its 
Judges  and  Messengers. 
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The  flagrant  crudties  and  injudtiee  to 
which  the  Tribunals  were  perverted^  ati 
last,  excited  frequait  leagues  among 
princes  and  cities  to  restrain  their  power$ 
and  on  the  improvements  of  crinuiial 
jurisprudence,  by  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian,  in  constituting  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber, and  Charles  V.  in  introducing  a  new 
criminal  code,  the  court  gradually  fell 
into  disuse;  and  by  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  it  was  no  more  heard  of* 
There  seems  some  probability  in  ascribing 
the  vaults  of  the  castle  to  one  of  these 
bloody  seats  of  judgment;  particularly  as  it  is 
well  known  that  a  Vehm  Gericht  once  ex- 
isted somewhere  in  the  .Margraviate  of 
Baden-Baden.  In  1459,  the  Margrave 
Karl  I.  granted  his  protection  to  the  town 
of  Esslingen,  solely  on  condition  that  none 
of  the  citizens  should  either  become  judges 
or  suitors  in  a  Secret  Westphalian  Tribunal, 
The  Margrave's  Privy  Council  then  con- 
tained, however,  many  of  these  secret 
judges ;  and  five  years  afterwards  he  con- 
cluded a  league  with  the  Elector  Frederic 
of  the  Palatinate  and  other  Princes  for  the 
express  suppression  of  the  Tribunal.     The 
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flRabteiraneaii  vaults  are  evidently  much 
dder  than  the  thistle  built  over  them,  and 
^ir  appi^priatibn  to  such  a  tribiinaL  seems 
one  of  the  most  probable  conjectures  as  to 
their  use. 
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We  returned  from  Baden  to  Carlsruhe,  by 
way  of  Gemsbach  and  the  delightful  valley 
of  the  Murg,  which  a  Swiss  called^  for  its 
romantic  beauty^  ^*  the  preface  to  Switzer- 
land." The  drive  is  picturesque  in  the 
highest  degree.  We  wound  up  a  narrow 
sloping  valley  by  which  the  little  river  Os 
rattles  its  way  through  patches  of  pasture 
and  daric  woods,  from  the  mountains  where 
it  rises.  Sometimes  the  road  leaves  the 
stream  at  a  distance  below,  and  winds 
through  the  thick  skirt  of  the  Black  Forest, 
which  covers  the  slopes  of  the  mountains. 
Through  the  openings,  the  cones  of  the  Stau- 
fenberg  and  Mercuriusberg  appeared  on  the 
other  side  the  valley,  covered  with  fea- 
thering black  firs  j  and  in  looking  back,  we 
caught  occasional  glances  of  Baden  with  its 
belfries  and  towers,  through  the  winding 
defiles  of  the  valley.     The  firs  of  the  Black 
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Forest  have  a  rich,  tufted,  funereal  appear- 
ance, which  gives  a  gloomy  grandeur  to  the 
irregular  mountains  they  cover.  Their  slate* 
coloured  stems  feather  down  to  the  ground; 
and  the  glimmering  of  the  sun  through  the 
thickets  gives  a  slaty,  dingy,  hue  to  the 
wood,  which  almost  increases  its  gloom. 
The  scene  reminded  one  of  the  poet's 
picture;—- 


«c 


Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose. 
Her  gloomy  pcesence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
Shades  ev'ry  flow^,  and  darkens  ev'ry  green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.^ 


.  On  emerging  from  a  fine  beech  wood, 
which  closed  this  forest  scene,  we  found 
oursdves,  after  a  constant  ascent,  on  the 
topiof  a  range  of  irregular  mountains,  with 
the  valley. of  the  Murg  beneath  us.  The 
prospect,  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain, 
was  rich  and  diversified.  The  oppositis 
mountains  raised  their  woody  heads  in  ir-» 
regular  wildness  —r  and  on  the  left,  the 
opening  of  the  Murg  valley  let  in  the 
smooth  cultivated  plain  of  the  Rhine,  pre-^ 
senttng  a  total  contrast  to  the  wilder  scenes 
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isiToxind  us.  Grernsbach,  once  tke  duode* 
ctmo  capital  of  the  Counts  of  Eberstdin,  li^ 
beneath  us  on  the  Murg,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  covered  with  vineyards.  Our 
kutscher,  who  had  vented  his  discontent  at 
the  fatiguing  hills  in  some  ^^  hundert  tamend 
heitige  sacrament  ^  dormer  wetters^^  (hulix- 
dred  thousand  holy  sacraments  and  thunder 
weathers)  to  his  horses,  now  lighted  hift 
pipe  a-fresh,  resumed  his  seat,  and  set  his 
horses  off  with  a  something  between  a  grunt 
and  a  holloa,  to  rattle  down  the  descent  to 
Ge^nsbach. 

The  little  town  stands  romantically  on 
the  Murg,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge; 
and  the  rafts  of  fir  trees,  &c.  floated  ^ 
down  the  river  from  the  Mack  Forest^ 
sawn  up  in  the  carpenters'  yards  on  the 
banks,  give  it  a  bustling  lively  ain  J^ 
is  the  residence  of  an  tipper  Forest  Mast^ 
and  a  Bailiff,  has  a  school  and  a  Pratestant 
as  well  as  a  Catholic  Churchy  Just  out  of 
the  town,  the  bold  mountain  of  El^fsteiti 
projects  its  dark  pine-covered  head  ovet 
the  Murg,  crowned  by  Eberstein  Castle,  a 
feudal  ruin,  now  smartened  into  a  little 
Gotiifc  summer  residence  of  the  Margravine 
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Frederic  of  Baden;  The  Margravine  had 
miommended  me  to  explore  her  abode 
when  I  visited  Baden ;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  spot  induced  me  to  follow  her  Highness's 
advice.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  close 
to  the  river,  stands  a  quaint  little  chapel,  in 
which  the  lamp  was,  as  usual,  burning,  and 
where  Mass  is  said  every  Sunday.  You 
here  leave  the  high  road,  and  commence 
the  zig-zag  ascent  through  the  wood  of 
pines  to  the  castle.  After  following  this 
circuitous  course,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  steepness  of  the  mountain,  we  en- 
tered the  massy  outer  gate,  on  which 
the  arms  of  the  Counts  of  Eberstein 
»~a  boar  [Eber)  in  a  golden  field  and 
a  rose  — still  figured.  The  Castle —  whose 
rude  walls  and  turrets  still  retain  their 
antique  air  in  jspite  of  the  emendations 
and  ornations  of  Mr.  Weinbreriner,  the 
{K>lished  architect  of  Carlsruhe  — is  im- 
inediately  surrounded  by  a  garden,  on 
die  narrow  apex  of  the  mountain,  laid  out 
with  taste  and  simplicity.  The  view  from 
the  terrace  is  strikingly  romantic.  The 
Murg  runs  perpendicularly  below,  brawl- 
ing over  its  ahallaw  bed.     Gerosbach  with 
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its  saw-mills,  its  dams,  and  busy  yards, 
standis  lower  on  the  stream.  Looking  up  the 
valley,  which  gradually  narrows,  the  eye 
traces  the  stream  passing  one  or  two  smoking 
vUlages,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  defiles  bet^ 
the  dark  mountains,  whose  irregular  shapes 
indicate  the  windings  of  the  valley.  The 
southern  slopes  of  the  mountain  are  planted 
with  rich  vineyards — a  path  through  which 
leads  down  to  the  nearest  village  in  the  valr 
ley.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the  pio 
turesque  wildness,  mixed  with  the  smiling 
air  of  comfort  of  this  spot.  The  grand 
features  of  nature  are  here  exhibited  in 
miniature,  and  their  romantic  luxuriance 
has  nothing  too  wild  or  overpowering  to  be 
agreeable  in  an  every-day  view. 

On  quitting  Gernsbach,  after  a  comfort* 
able  dinner  at  the  best  little  Inn  and  a  bottle 
of  fresh  Margraviate  wine,  we  crossed  the 
Murg  and  proceeded  along  the  high-road 
through  several  of  the  picturesque  little 
villages  on  the  right  bank.  Each  of  these 
has  its  dam  thrown  obliquely  across  the 
river,  to  turn  the  village  mills;  and  the 
active  industry  of  the  inhabitants   is  dir 
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ID  the  ctrcie,  one  of  the  Judges  would  step 
up  to  bim.audtouehingihkxt  with  fhb  white 
itofl^  saj  to  him  r^  ^^  Friend^  there  is  a$  good 
hread'  to  be  eaten  elsewhere  a$  here.^^  If 
die  conscience  of  the  person  was  so  clear 
that  h6  did  not  choose  to  take  the  hint  and 
go  away,  he  ni%ht  sit  still  and  run  the 
chance  of  accusation  j  but  it  was  gesre^ 
rally  more  prudent  to  deramp.  When  the 
Jkidge  touched  any  one,  three  times,  with 
diet  formidable  iijrhite  wand,  it  was  a  signal 
thati  he  was  a  hapless  convict  already 
secretly  accused  and  c(»ivicted;  and  no 
time  was  lost  in^hanging^ihim  at  the  next 
tree  or  beam  which  presented  itself.  This 
was  the  invariable  punishment  of  ciiminals 
of  all  ranks ;  although  now  it  Is  out  of  use 
in  Germany^and  the  meanest  criminals  have 
the  honour  of  decapitaticm;  The  youngest 
Judge  gaieraJly  performed  the  office,  which 
wiis  mtanaged  with  8d:much  secrecy  that  the 
hangman  was  rarely  known.  The  crimes 
taken  cogni&sance  of  by  the  Vehm  Gericht^ 
¥rere  chiefly  heresy,  infidelity,  sacrilege^ 
high  treason,  murder^,  incendiarism,  mpes^ 
robbery,  and  contumacy  to  the  Tribunal  its 
Judges  and  Messengers. 


The  fl0gf9nt  cruelties  ftud  injttstiee  tft 
which  the  Tribunals  were  perv^ted^  ttfe 
last,.:  eKcited  frequent  lieague^  ftmongi 
princes  and  cities  to  irestrain  their  power ;» 
and  on  the  improvements  of  criminal 
jurisprudence,  by  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian, in  constituting  the  Imperial  Cham-* 
ber,  and  Charles  V.  in  introducing  a  new 
criminal  code,  the  court  gradually  feU 
into  disuse;  and  by  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  it  was  no  more  heard  o£ 
There  seems  some  probability  in  ascribing 
the  vaults  of  the  castle  to  one  of  these 
bloody  seats  of  judgment ;  particularly  as  it  is 
well  known  that  a  Vehm  Gericht  once  ex- 
isted somewhere  in  the  Margraviate  of 
Baden-Baden.  In  1459,  the  Margrave 
Karl  I.  granted  his  protection  to  the  town 
of  Esslingen,  solely  on  condition  that  none 
of  the  citizens  should  either  become  judges 
or  suitors  in  a  Secret  Westphalian  Tribunal. 
The  Margrave's  Privy  Council  then  con- 
tained, however,  many  of  these  secret 
judges ;  and  five  years  afterwards  he  con- 
cluded a  league  with  the  Elector  Frederic 
of  the  Palatinate  and  other  Princes  for  the 
express  suppression  of  the  Tribunal.     The 
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subterranean  vaults  axe  evidently  much 
older  than  the  castle  built  over  them,  and 
tifeir  appi^priatibn  to  such  a  tribunal^  seems 
one  of  the  most  probable  conjectures  as  to 
their  use. 
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air  and  a  voluptuousness  to  the  motion^ 
which,  perhaps,  contributes  some  little  dan- 
ger as  well  as  much  additional  gracQ  to 
the  dance.  Its  present  rapidity,  while  it 
diminishes  the  latter,  reduces  its  perils;  if 
any  remain^  to  the  less  romantic  shape  of 
vertigoes  and  contusions,  which  it  requirefs 
skill  in  a  small  saloon  to  avoid. 

Without  wishing  to  see  my  own  country- 
women become  waltzers,  I  would  no  more 
deprive  the  German  ladies  of  this  pleasure, 
than  f6ii3id  country  dancing  in  English  draw- 
ing rooms.  The  former  is  as  innocent  in 
Germany  as  the  latter  in  England.  The 
impropriety  or  harmlessness  of  the  amuse- 
ment depends  on  habit  and  national  cha- 
racter. Englishwomen  cannot  waltz  without 
doing  violence  to  some  invaluable  notions 
of  delicacy  and  reserve  with  which  they 
have  been  brought  up.  The  amusement 
is,  therefore,  improper,  because  it  cannot,  at 
first,  be  indulged  in  without  a  certain  consci- 
ousness that  it  is  so.  But  the  case  is  different 
with  the  German  ladies.  A  German  girl 
of  fifteen,  whose  cheeks  are  almost  suffused 
with  blushes  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice, 
lays   her  arm  on  her  partner's   shoulder, 
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Forest  have  a  rich,  tufted,  funereal  appear- 
ance,  which  gives  a  gloomy  grandeur  to  the 
irregular  mountains  they  cover.  Their  slate* 
coloured  stems  feather  down  to  the  ground; 
and  the  glimmering  of  the  sun  through  the 
thickets  gives  a  slaty,  dingy,  hue  to  the 
wood,  which  almost  increases  its  gloom. 
The  scene  reminded  one  of  the  poet*s 
picture;—- 


«c 


Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose. 
Her  gloomy  pcesence  daddsns  all  the  scene, 
Shades  ev'ry  flower,  and  darkens  ev'ry  green, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.^ 


On  emerging  from  a  fine  beech  wood, 
which  cloi^  this  forest  scene,  we  fomid 
oursdves,  after  a  constant  ascent,  on  the 
topiof  a  range  of  irregular  mountains,  with 
the  valley. of  the  Murg  beneath  us.  The 
prospect,  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain, 
was  rich  and  diversified.  The  oppositis 
mountains  raised  their  woody  heads  in  ir-» 
regular  wildness  —r  and  on  the  left,  the 
opening  of  the  Murg  valley  let  in  the 
smooth  cultivated  plain  of  the  Rhine,  pre^ 
senttng  a  total  contrast  to  the  wilder  scenes 
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isiTound  US.  Gremsbach,  once  the  duode* 
ctmo  capital  of  the  Counts  of  Eberstdiii,  li^ 
beneath  us  on  the  Murg,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  covered  with  vineyards.  Our 
kutscher,  who  had  vented  his  discontent  at 
the  fatiguing  hiHs  in  some  "  hundert  tamend 
heitige  sacrament  S^  donner  wetters^^  (huii^ 
dred  thousand  holy  sacraments  and  thunder 
weathers)  to  his  horses,  now  lighted  hifl 
pipe  a-fresh,  resumed  his  seat,  and  set  his 
horses  off  with  a  something  between  a  grunt 
and  a  holloa,  to  rattle  down  the  descent  to 
Ge^nsbach. 

The  little  town  stands  romantically  on 
the  Murg,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge; 
and  the  rafts  of  fir  trees,  &c  floated  ^ 
down  the  river  from  the  Mack  Forest^ 
sawn  up  in  the  carpenters'  yards  on  the 
banks,  give  it  a  bustling  lively  ain  lA 
is  the  residence  of  an  tipper  Forest  Magt^ 
and  a  Bailiff,  has  a  school  and  a  Protestant 
as  well  as  a  Catholic  Churchy  Just  out  of 
the  town,  the  bold  mountain  of  Eb^rstein 
projects  its  dark  pine-covered  head  over 
the  Murg,  crowned  by  Eberstein  Castle,  a 
feudal  ruin,  now  smartened  into  a  little 
Gotiiic  summer  residence  of  the  Margravine 
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Prince's  sister.  When  the  King  stripped 
him  for  his  political  conduct  of  his  offices 
and  emoluments  at  Court,  the  Prince  of 
Hohenlohe  was  left  almost  destitute,  and 
his  brother-in-law  immediately  settled  on 
him  a  considerable  portion  of  his  own  in- 
come. 

At  this  ball,  as  well  as  in  the  other  circles 
of  the  place,  I  met  the  family  of  the 
Countess,  now  Princess  of  Hochberg.  The 
young  Counts  are  distinguished  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  Grand  Duke.  The  Prin- 
cess  Amelia  her  only  daughter  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  women  I  know  in  Germany. 
She  has  all  the  simplicity  and  softness  of 
her  fair  compatriots,  with  a  grace  which 
they  sometimes  want.  The  old  Countess 
of  Hochberg  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  espoused,  after  royal 
fashion,  with  the  left  hand.  Since  my  de- 
parture from  Carlsruhe,  the  Grand  Duke, 
being  without  male  issue,  has  recognised 
by  a  public  act  the  legitimacy  of  the 
young  Counts,  and  their  claims  to  the 
throne  in  the  event  of  his  dying  with 
out  a  lineal  heir.  On  this  occasion  the 
&mily  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Plrince& 
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This  step  had  long  been  talked  of,  and  the 
propriety  of  it  long  enforced  on  the  Grand 
Duke;  but  his  irresolution  continually 
postponed  it^  and  at  last,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  weak  character,  selected  for  the  purpose 
the  very  moment  when  his  wife's  situation 
held  out  immediate  chances  of  an  heir.  He 
took  the  same  opportunity  of  decreeing,  in 
all  events,  the  indivisibility  of  his  dominions; 
that  part  of  them  called  the  Brisgau,  for- 
merly the  possession  of  Austria,  having 
been  settled  to  return  to  that  power  in  case 
of  the  Grand  Duke's  being  succeeded  by 
any  but  a  linreal  descendant.  How  far  this 
sic  volo  sic  jvbeo  of  His  Royal  Highness 
will  avail  in  opposition  to  previous  solema 
arrangements,  time  will  show. 
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We  have  often  remarked  that  what  fornls 
^the  superiority  of  our  English  frame  of 
society,  is  that  happy  amalgamation  of  it$ 
parts,  that  nice  shading  off  of  ranks  one 
into  another,  which  leaves  the  freest  *elbow 
room  to  ambition  and  talents,  aiid  preserves 
the  indispensable  gradations  of  rank,  with* 
out  subjecting  any  classes  to  absurd  and 
galling  exclusions.  No  country  has  so 
dignified  an  aristocracy,  and  yet  none  so 
much  real  equality,  so  free  a  mixture  of 
ranks.  Those  who  thought  to  extinguish 
ranks,  and  make  society  as  level  as  Salis- 
bury Plain,  by  inveterately  calling  each  other 
Citizen,  ended,  with  the  sure  affinity  of  ex- 
tremes, in  erecting  a  rank  higher  than 
their  country  ever  knew  before,  and  sur- 
rounding it  with  ultra-aristocrats.  The 
Swiss  profess  to  have  no  titles  j    but  the 
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Swiss  Seigneur  takes  care  never  to  be  de^ 
scribed  in  an  instrument  without  the  word 
Noble  before  his  name,  and  thinks  it  one 
of  the  saddest  effects  of  the  late  misfor* 
tunes  of  his  country  that  his  sons  ar^ 
obliged  to  soil  their  hands  with  commerce. 
The  fact  is,  whether  recognised  or  not 
by  titular  distinctions,  a  virtual  aristo-^ 
cracy  is  as  necessary  a  concomitant  of  so^ 
ciety  as  an  inequality  of  talents  or  of  sta* 
ture;  and  let  the  analogy  be  kept  up, 
and  the  respect  paid  to  it  be  just  what 
ordinary  men  involuntarily  pay  to  superio- 
rity in  brain  or  in  shoulders,  and  rank 
has  its  due,  and  has  no  reason  to  com- 
plain.  But  the  mistake  made  in  Germany 
was  to  permit  to  nobility  not  merely  a  mo-i^ 
nopolyof  bows,  and  titles,  and  royal  bo* 
ciety,  but  almost  of  the  fresh  air  and  the 
bread  and  cheese  of  life.  Nothing  that 
was  valuable  was  attainable  by  any  other 
passport  than  a  prescribed  number  of  quar- 
ters of  nobility. 

But  these  days  of  pure  blood  and  privileg- 
ed casts  are  now  fast  on  the  wane.  ^  The 
flimsy  fabric  of  society  has  received  a  good 
dislocating  shake  from  the  late  conQimotions 
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and  concussions.  ^^  Extemm  timor^  maximum 
eoncordi(B  vinculum^^  made  common  cause 
between  all  classes ;  and  the  Sovereigns  and 
their  gingerbread  courtiers  in  the  hour  of 
need  were  happy  enough  to  owe  their  d^ 
liverance  from  the  iron  rod  to  the  sturdy 
strength  of  the  plebeians,  who  were  alone 
able  to  break  it.  The  intercourse  of  the 
grave  race  with  the  Revolution  and  its  sons 
was  also  well  calculated  to  rout  them 
out  of  some  of  their  obsolete  systems.  If 
it  was  startling  to  a  decorous  German  to 
see  his  Sovereign  and  haughty  Court  pro- 
ceeding to  the  frontier  to  welcome,  with 
cringing  submission,  the  approaching:  Pro- 
tector  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  or 
retiring  —  Princesses,  Maids  of  Honour, 
and  all  —  to  the  Golden  Sheep,  or  the  Red 
Bull,  in  a  provincial  town,  to  avoid  en^ 
countering  in  the  Residence  a  domineering 
French  General,  who  had  perhaps  been  a 
shoe-black ;  it  was  hardly  less  so  to  see  a 
high-born  delegate,  incrusted  in  ribbands 
and  crosses,  and  armed  with  credentials  half 
oecuj^ied  by  the  enumeration  of  his  titles, 
set  out  on  a  trembling  mission  to  head 
quarters,   to   negociate  with  an  ^  Aide-de- 
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camp  or  Secretary,  who  would  perhaps 
haye  been  puzzled  to  swear  to'  the  name  of 
both  his  parents.  The  secularising  of  th6 
chapters,  and  confiscation  of  the  rich  ca- 
mJtiries,  for  admittance  to  which  it  was  dif-* 
ficult  to  prove  nobility  enough,  and  very 
few  of  which  now  exist,  were*  more  substan- 
tial blows  to  the  system;  for  as  title  in 
Germany  propagates  nothing  but  title  ad 
infinitum^  these  were  most  convenient  re- 
sources to  large  families  of  young  Barons 
and  Baronesses,  who  are  now  often  obliged 
to  remain  dignifiedly  idle  and  dignifiedly 
unmated. 

Owing  to  these  causes,  in  these  dege- 
nerate days,  the  precious  cerugo  of  an- 
tiquity on  the  Baron's  escutcheon  is  so 
much  declining  in  repute,  that  with  the 
exception  of  eligibility  to  great  household 
offices  at  some  Courts,  and  the  Grand  Grosses 
of  some  strict  orders,  a  title  of  the  first 
edition  is  nearly  as  good  as  one  which  has 
gone  through  a  dozen ;  and  even  the  total 
want  of  the  particle  Von  (the  talismanic 
symbol  of  nobility)  before  the  name,  is^  now 
an  exclusion  from  nothing  of  more  vital 
impof tancie  thaaUie  Court  dinners  and  the 
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te^and*tam-^u t  of  the  noblesse  A  Court  ^ 
physician  of  my  acquaintance  has  eveii 
dared  to  write  a  treatise  on  nobility^  ad^ 
mitting  the  use  of  the  order  upon  the  whole^ 
but  hazarding,  in  contracUstinction  to  the 
German  cr6ed,  that  new  nobility  is  deci- 
dedly preferable  to  old.  It  is  hardly  ne* 
cessai^  to  add  that  the  worthy  doctor  is 
himself  of  the  new-baked  batch. 

The  ofl&ces  of  the  government,  the  fii:st  po-^ 
litical  charges,  every  thing  but  the  gay  sa- 
loons, are  now  principally  filled  by  the  5owr- 
geoisie.  They  are  good  drudging  men  of 
routine,  who  make  able  Privy  Counsellors, 
and  War  Counsellors^  and  Forest  Counsel- 
lors, &c.  while  the  activity  and  intellect  of 
theit  noble  rivals  rarely  qualifies  them  for 
any  thing  beyond  a  commission  in  the  C%^- 
vaux  Legersj  or  Hussars,  or  the  very  arduous 
tiffices  about  the  Court  Drawing  Room ,  which 
far  surpass  in  estimation  any  of  a  political 
character.  '  You  might  live  at  a  German 
Court  for  a  month  without  ever  hearing  of 
sudh  a^person  as  the  F^ime  Minister.  I  sat 
at  tke  Court  dinner  one  day  next  to  an 
awkward  looking  man,  who  seemed  little  to 
belong  to  the  company  around  him,  in  spite 
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-  <$£&  star  and  a  cordou,  whtether  or  not  of  the 
celebrated  order  of  the  ^^  Blue  Herrmg^^  I 
cannot  say.  On.enquiring  who  he  .was,  I  was 
fiippantly  answered,  "Oh!  it's  the  Erince's 
mkiister.''  But  it  is  impossible  to  speaid  a 
day  in  the  Residence  without  hearing  the 
^ame  of  His  Excellency  the  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, or  Grand  Marshal,  who  orders  the 
Court  dinner,  and  announces  it  when  ready, 
or  His  ExcfeHency  the  Grand  Equerry^  who 
paces  a  score  of  the  Grand  Duke's  nags  every 
morning,  rung  in  one's  ears  with  all  his  titles 
and  qualifications.  These  "  hautes  charges^^ 
as  they  are  called,  not  demanding  any  unrea- 
sonable portion  of  talent  or  activity,  are  still 
monopolised,  without  detrimentto  the  pub- 
lic, by  the  possessors  of  pure  blood, 

Theclashings  of  consequence  between  the 
bowrgeoisie  and  the  noblesse^'  which  arise 
from  this  occupation  by  the  form/er  of  all 
important  objects  of  ambition,  coupled  with 
their  scrupulous  exclusion  from  the  insipid 
elegance  of  noble  society,  occasian  the 
most  ridicuLous  inconsistencies^  naitdrgiva^  to 
society  the  character  of  a  phial  bf  oil  and 
aay  heavier  fluid,  which,  after  infinite 
ahaking,  still  partmaciou^y  refuse  to  amali 
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gaihate,  but  the^separate  bodies  of  each 
roll  about  mutuallj  repelling,   sometimes 
one    uppermost,    sometimes    the     other; 
The   Cabinet  of  one   Court  is   composed 
of  a  Council  of  Ministers  .who  are  at  the 
head  of  all  the   departments  of  govern- 
ment, communicate  immediately  With  the 
Sovereign,  and  are  the  main  springs  of  the 
machine.     The  seats  at  this  board,  requir- 
ing more  noddle  than  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  pure  blood  gentry,  are  all  naturally 
occupied  by  the  bourgeoisie :  but  for  want 
of  the  indispensable  Von,  these   Cabinet 
Ministers^  the  most  important  men  in  the 
State^  are  never  permitted  to  set  foot  in  the 
Court  Saloons,  and  rarely  in  those  of  the 
noblesse,    which    are    crowded   by  young 
sprigs  of  nobility,    who    act  under  them 
in  the  subordinate  offices  of  government. 
An  acquaintance  of?  mine  who  now  repre** 
sents  a  German  Sovereign  at  a  great  Fo- 
reign Court,  has,  from  the  same  want  of 
qualification,    never    had  r:  the   honour  of 
visiting  that  of  his  own/ country.      The 
Forest  Masters  of  the  districts,  as  I  before 
mentioned^  are  offices  exclusively  set  apart 
for  the  wearers  of  the  coronet  [  but  the  finan- 
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«ial  and  official  business  of  the  dep^ent 
is  conducted  by  a  Forest  College  in :  the 
Residence  town,  to  which  the  Forest  Mastets 
are  in  all  respects  subject,  and  which  it 
often  happens  is  fully  possessed  by  the  ac- 
tive Bourgeoisie.  The  consequence,  is  a 
perpetual  clashing  between  the  College  and 
the  noble  Forest  Masters;  the  former, 
happy  in  the  opportunity  of  paying  off  old 
piques,  and  the  latter  glad  to  dispute  the 
authority  of  men  superior  to  them  in  office 
and  in  all  talents— except  those  of  felling  a 
tree  or  flaying  a  boar — -but  who  are  by  na 
me^ns  worthy  to  play  penny  Boston  and  sip 
lemonade  with  the  rouged  Baronesses  in  the 
evening.      : 

The  Bourgeoisie  are,  in  short,  every 
day  growing  such  consequential  and  im- 
portant personages  that  I  have  known 
the  Herr  Ober  Director  of  a  Court  li- 
bi:ary,  a  ddevant .  Valet .  de  Chambre^  ^  refuse 
the  loan  of  a  book  to  a  Princess  of  the 
family ;  and  his  Royal  Highness,  the  son 
of  a  Sovereign^  take  a  snug  cup  of  tea  e» 
famille^  with  a  Bourgeois  in  financial  ad- 
ministration, palaver  his  fat  wife,  and  cpn^ 
descendingly  flirt  wkh  Mademoiselle  his 
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daugtiflter,  from  a  desire  to  staiid  weir  with 
the  administrator  of  the  Treasury.  These 
iht»tances  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  un- 
dermining of  the  importance  of  nobility 
which  the  increased  activity  of  the  middle 
ranks  is  every  day  pushing  farther,  axjd 
which  noble  stupidity  and  frivolity  are  not 
likdy  to  check.  The  nobility  are  cotitinu- 
ally  tstartled  with  some  fresh  explosion  of 
their  rivals'  consequence  —  new  appoint^ 
ments,  new  favours,  acquired  by  untitled 
wights,  nobody  knows  how.  These  strides 
they  always  set  down  to  their  rivals'  un- 
scrupulous use  of  dirty  underhand  roads  to 
preferment  — but  though  this  is  sometimes 
the  case,  their  own  inertness  and  imbecility, 
often  leaves  the  door  open,  and  the  Bour- 
geoisie profit  by  opportunity  with  nothuig 
more  than  honourable  ambition  and  ac- 
tivity. 

Of  course,  the  noblesse  are  the  more 
chary  of  their  supremacy  in  the  drawing- 
room,  in  consequence  of  their  declining  im- 
portance every  where  else.  Their  political  in- 
significance makes  them  doubly  absolute  as 
arhitn  ehgantia/nmi.  But  the  modish  winks 
and  ilods  which  notetl^  little  deficiencies  in 
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Court  ton^  in  the  untitled  ladies  and  gentler 
men  at  the  Casino  balls^  and  the  criticisms  of 

« 

the  dress,  manners,  and  bad  French  of  the 
Baronesses  of  yesterday,  on  their  entree  at 
Court,  are  only  laughs  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  mouth  (to  use  the  vulgar  phrase) — ^ 
the  superiority  they  assert  being  so  exclu- 
sively trivial  and  superficial.  I  happened 
to  have  for  a  neighbour  one  day  at  a  Court 
eniertainment^  the  recently  ennobled  spouse 
of  a  Minister  of  State,  making  her  debtd  at 
Court,  at  the  interesting  age  of  sixty^ 
appropriately  qualified  by  her  patent^  her 
sattins  and  her  blotches  of  rcmge**  My 
fair  neighbour  appearing  somewhat  embar^ 
lassed  by  her  new  blushing  honours,  and 
the  observation  of  the  Argus-eyed  belles 
around  her,  I  was  happy  to  relieve  her  by 
conversation,  which  cost  me  some  trouble, 
as  her  Bourgeoise  education  had  not  ex<- 
tended  her  acquirements  beyond  her  native 
language.    My  commiserating  politeness  to 

*  This  last  ornament  is  so  necessary  a  passport  to  the 
Court  Circles,  that  the  want  of  it  drew  down  a  repri- 
mand on  a  fair  friend  of  mine,  the  natural  rouge  of 
whose  handsome  cheeks  did  not  satisfy  the  fastidiotis 
taste  of  his  late  Majesty  of  Wilrtembefg. 
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this  debuiantelBdy  of  the  Mimster  afforded^ 
afterwards,  an  ample  theme  of  merriment 
to  my  friends  of  less  impeachable  purity  of 
blood. 

'  The  only  recognised  opportunities,  of 
contact  between  the  two  classes,  are  the 
alternate  public  Balls  and  Evening  socie- 
ties, which  take  place  every  week,  at  the 
Casino :  the  citizens*  owing  their  favoured 
participation  in  these  amusements  to  the 
convenience  of  their  subscription  for  the 
support  of  the  handsome  establishment. 
Sometimes,  on  grand  occasions,  the  Court 
condescend  to  attend.  They  occupy  one 
^nid  of  the  noble  Saloon,  sometimes  raised 
hy  a  step  above  the  rest  of  the  room,  suxr 
rounded  by  courtiers  and  noblesse,  who,  in 
all  the  concentrated  splendour  of  dresses 
vand  decorations  contrive  to  keep  up  an  at- 
mosphere around  them  not  derogatory  to 
Sovereignty. 

The  worthy  beaux  and  belles  of  the  City, 
in  their  humbler  array  of  finery,  keep 
the  distance  of  respectful  spectators,  eyeing 
and  admiring  the  movements  of  Royalty 
and  the  glitter  and  graces  of  the  Court, 
which  they  have  only  a  precious  periodical 
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opportunity  of  observing.  ^  In  the  dance^  of 
course,  the  Court  and  Nobility  take  the  lead, 
and  the  gradation  of  fashion  and  grace,  in 
the  string  of  whirling  couples,  is^sometimes 
very  curious  —  commencing  with  a  Prince 
and  Princess,  whose  easy  evolutions  bespe^ 
refined  tuition,  and  closed  by  a  dapper 
Bourgeois,  in  his  best  clothes,  who  twirls 
his  perspiring  partner  with  an  ardour  little 
tamed  by  the  graces.  Though  the  Court 
belles  are  the  models  of  ton  and  grace  in 
the  room,  the  fresh  charms  of  their  humble 
rivals  sometimes  subject  them  to  unplea- 
sant mortifications.  Their  volatile  beau^ 
will  sometimes  profit  by  the  occasion  for 
Variety,  and  dance  the  whole  evening  with 
the  happy  Bourgeoises,  while  the  Maids  of 
Honour  and  Baronesses  not  having  an  op- 
portunity of  consoling  themselves  by  similar 
overtures  to  the  young  citizens,  are  isome- 
times  obliged  to  remain  quiet  spectators  of 
their  rivals'  triumphs.  When  not  there  on 
official  duty,  the  Court  ladies  and  many  of 
the  noblesse  consequently  often  neglect 
these  promiscuous  meetings  ;  and  would 
absent  themselves  oftener,  if  a  ball  —  the 
opportunity  for  a  waltz  —  were  not  almost 
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equdlj  irresistible  to  all  ranks.  The  as^ 
eemblies,  or  evening  circles^  a  good  deal 
like  those  at  private  houses,  are  more  thinly 
attended.  Tea,  cards,  conversation,  refresh- 
ments, BXid  jeuw  de  sodete  are,  as  usual,  the 
bill  of  fare  of  amusement.  The  biUiard. 
rooms  ditaw  off  many  of  the  beaux.  The 
young  people  of  all  ranks  join  in  grown  up 
children's  games,  and  sometimes,  impromptu 
dances,  with  a  good-humoured  ease.  The 
Dowagers,  both  of  the  Court  and  the  City, 
hang  together  a  little  more  scrupulously, 
keep  to  their  separate  card-tables,  are  nice 
about  speaking  first,  and  exchange,  when 
brought  into  contact,  various  little  an- 
nouncements aiid  defiances  of  superiority 
—  the  City  Dames  lieing  generaHy  quite  as 
starched  and  slow  in  making  advances  as 
their  titled  rivals.  This  is  naturally  thp 
growing  character  of  the  bourgeois^  who 
show,  pretty  abundantly,  all  the  airs  of 
successful  parvenm.  Their  acquisitions  of 
importance,  at  the  expence  of  the  privileged 
class,  make  the  ridiculous  exclusions  — 
trifling  as  they  are  —  to  which  they  are  still 
subject,  doubly  galling;  for  that  species 
of  philosophy  which  would  be  content  to 
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smile  in  the' consciousness  of  real  import* 
ance  at  these  frivolous  inferiorities,  is  ft 
feeling  far  above  the  flight  of  the  worthy 
Bourgeois  gentry.  The  noblesse,  very  un-^ 
justly  taunt  them  with '  this  soreness  «t 
their  ineligibility  to  the  pleasunes  of  the 
beau  mmdej  and  affect  to  wonder  that 
having  gained  the  lucrative  bureaux,  they 
should  still  covet  the  entrh  of  the  draw- 
ing-rooms. -^  But  the  feeling  is  quite  na- 
tural. Absurd  sweeping  disqualifications 
-^however  really  unimportant  the  ob* 
jeet— ^are  always  galling  to  any  body  of 
men ;  and  to  be  proscribed  en  masse  frofti 
what  is,  in  fact,  the  only  society  in  a  small 
town,  is  neither  very  reasonable  nor  very 
agreeable.  Among  themselves,  the  worthy 
Bourgeois  lead  that  sort  of  muddling 
drudging  life,  which  affords  little  opportu- 
nity for  society ;  their  social  pleasures  ex- 
tend, therefore,  little  beyond  the  reunions  at 
the  Casino — the  eagerly  anticipated  scene  of 
the  rivalries  and  conquests  of  the  gaudy 
damsels.  At  some  Courts  the  barrier 
against  the  non-nobles  is  a  little  relaxed, 
and  high  diplomatic  office  is  sometimes  a 
passport  without  the  recommendatory  Von ; 
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but  this  is  rare  —  and  to  the  ladies^  the 
monosyllable  is  the  only  introduction.  On 
enquiring  after  two  pretty  and  graceful 
women,  whom  I  knew  at  Carlsruhe,  and 
whom  I  missed  in  the  gay  circles,  the  con- 
clusive answer  was,  "  Elles  ne  sont  pas  de 
la  societe  —  Elles  sont  de  la  Bourgeoisie.^^ 
All  this  child's  play  will,  in  time,  fall  into 
djsuse  —  as  much  of  what  once  existed  has 
already  done ;  but  the  good  Germans,  you 
know,  do  nothing  rashly — -and  shut  lip  in 
their  forests  and  ceremonies,  they  appear 
slower  in  catching  the  improvements  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age  than  their  more  mercurial 
neighbours. 
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Taking  leave  of  our  hospitable  friends^  we 
departed  the  morning  after  the  Baron's  baU 
for  Stutgard.  The  road  presented  few  inter- 
esting objects.  We  passed  Durlach,  the 
capital  of  the  old  Margraviate  of  Baden-^ 
Durlach;  the  Castle  half  in  ruins  from  the 
French  devastation  of  the  country  in  1689. 
On  stopping  at  an  inn  in  a  village,  the  busy 
assemblage  of  peasants  announced  the 
Kirch  weihe^  or  commemoration  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  church — celebrated  in  the 
Protestant  German  villages,  like  an  English 
wake,  by  dancing  and  rejoicings,  frequently 
kept  up  for  two  or  three  days  and  nights 
without  ceasing.  An  immense  Maypole, 
an  invariable  object  in  a  German  village, 
on  these  occasions  is  crowned  with  ever- 
greens and  ribbands,  round  which  th^  pea- 
sants dance.  The  chief  scenes  of  festivity, 
however,  are  some  of  the  cottages,^  and  little 
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inns,  or  beer^houses,  where  beer  and  wine 
assert  their  joviality. 

After  several  leagues  of  dreary  seques- 
tered road  through  a  corn  country,  inter- 
mixed with  woods,  we  eame  to  Pforzheim, 
situated  in  a  deep  but  not  picturesque 
valley.  The  town,  once  considerable, 
as  the  capital  of  the  Princes  of  Pforz- 
heim, ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  Bad^By  is 
dismal  and  deserted,  -r-  alightly  enlivened 
by  a  trade  in  watches .  and  jewellery.  We 
dined  at  a  shabby  inn,  where,  aa  is  often 
the  case,  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  with 
whichdinnerwas  served  werecontrasted  with 
the  smoky  walls  of  the  saloon,  and  darkness 
afxd  dirt  of  the  house.  A  clean  napkin 
and  silver  forks  were  not  forgotten^  The 
fprmer  is  an  invariable,  and.  the  latter  a 
pommpn  luxury  in  very  humble  inn^.  I 
have  sometimes  seen  silver  forks  in  com- 
pany with  pewter  plates.  In  the  inils,  and ' 
even  in  the  houses  of  the  upper  dass^ 
they  are  rarely  cleaned,  because,  as  ^a  lady 
of  rank  explained  it  to  a  friend  q{  mine, 
rubbing  makes  them  thinner  aQd  lighter ! 
the  ostentatious  solidity  of  plate  being  CiOP^ 
^idered  well  purchased  at  the  expend  of 
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deftfiliness.  At  a  German  diniier^  even 
at  Court,  where  gold  and  liilver  gene- 
rally abound,  one  knife  and  fork  invariably 
serves  for  the  sweets,  sours,  and  savouries 
of  the  twenty  or  thirty  dishes  of  which 
most  persons  partake. 

A  good-looking  young  German  sat  by 
me  very  intent  on  a  novel  of  Augustus  La 
Fontaine,  the  Kotzebue  of  German  no- 
velists, both  in  popularity  and  prolificnesar 
His  works  occupy  three  or  four  of  the  most 
thumbed  pages  in  the  catalogue  of  every 
circulating  library,  and,  with  abundance  of 
German  sentiment,  have  often  a  pleasing 
aild  natural  vein  of  feeling. 

After  driving  through  a  dreary  countryji 
now  and  then  varied  by  a  hill,,  covered 
with  thin  withered-looking  vineyards,  we 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  an- 
nounced by  a  handsome  little  pillar  at  the 
frontier.  On  stopping  at  the  next  Chaussee 
Odd  (turnpike)  house,  we  were  surprised  by 
a  demand  from  a  cocked-hatted  collector  for 
the  sum  of  (our  florins^  (neaar  eight  shillings,) 
instead  of  a  few  kreutzers  as  usual ;  but  wq 
found  that  the  payment  of  it  was  to  exempt 
us  from  all  similar  demands  on  the  roadift  in 
the  kingdom,  there  being  no  turnpikes  but 
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at  the  frontier.  The  roads  in  Wirtetfiberg 
are  soine  of  the  best  in  Grermany  —  some^^ 
times  little  inferior  to  our  own  turnpike 
roads. 

The  entrance  from  one  little  State  to. 
another,  though  not  marked  by  the  strike- 
ing    difiPeretices    in    habits    and  manners 
which  you  would  observe  on  going  ojut  of 
Germany  into   a  foreign   country,    is  al- 
ways, however,  announced  by  some  little 
variations  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller,  and  which   sometimes    give   indi- 
catictns  of  the  relative  consequence  of  the 
two  principalities.      The   uniform   of  the 
postillions  changed  at  the  first  Post,  and  the, 
$chwager  of  the  larger  state  is  smarter  and 
better  mounted  than  his  brethren  in  the 
smaller.     In  Baden  they  wear  buflF  coats 
turned  up  with  red,  and  the  whole  equipage 
is  as  much  superior  to  those  of  Hesse,  as 
the  red  coats,   long  yellow  mantles,  and 
clever  horses  of  the  Wirtemberg  boys  are 
to  those  of  Baden.     The  postillion  has  a 
large  bugle  horn  slung  over  his  shoulder^ 
which  he  often  winds  on  entering  a  town 
with  great  skill  and  harmony.     When  you 
have  four  horses  they  ride  one  of  the  hinder 
on^s,  and  drive  the  leaders  with  a  whip 
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whose  cradc  is  terrific,  having  no  idea  of 
driving  four  from  the  seat.  ,  The  coachman 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Anhalt-Cothen  used 
occasionally  to  attempt  this,  in  a  style  that 
made  me  tremble  for  His  Highne^s^s  neck, 
and  clearly  manifested  that  Germany  had 
hot  yet  attained  to  the  valuable  institution 
pf  a  Whip  Club.  Handsome  mile-stones 
now  for  the  first  time  regularly  marked  the 
itundes  on  the  road.  The  royal  arnxs  at  the 
piost-houses  had  something  of  the  splen- 
dour of  English  signs ;  and  the  names  of 
every  parish  and  bailliage  were  printed  in 
respectable  German  characters  on  hand- 
some posts  by  the  road  side.  It  was  clear 
we  were  now  in  thd  kingdom  of  Wir- 
temberg,  the  sixth  power  in  the  Serene 
German  Confederation. 

Entzweihingen  is  the  only  place  of  any 
coTisequence  between  Pforzheim  and  Stut- 
gard.  It  is  an  old  wajiled  town  on  the  River 
Entz,  along  the  bank  of  which  the  road 
runs  for  a  short  distance  before  entering  it. 
The  Castle  standing  on  an  abrupt  little 
mountain,  planted  with  vineyards,  just  &^ve 
the  town  and  river,  was  once  the  residence  of 
two  brother  flowers  of  chivalry^  concerning 
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whom  traditions  are  still  extant  in  the 
neighbourhood.  While  the  postillion  stopT 
ped,  according  to  custom,  to  give  his  horses 
some  sour  brown  bread,  a  diet  which  is 
said  to  have  the  happy  effect  of  making 
theitihitzigy  (fi^^yO  we  took  coffee  in  the  inn. 
The  landlord,  a  formal  sort  of  prig,  attacked 
us  with  the  inquisitiveness  which  you  so 
often  encounter  in  a  German  inn,  where 
the  country,  the  route,  and  the  views  of  a 
traveller  are  frequently  the  only  objects 
that  rouse  the  phlegm  of  the  host.  As 
I  spoke  bad  German  tolerably  fluently, 
the  first  question  sometimes  paid  me  the 
compliment  of  taking  me  for  a  Westpha. 
lian,  where  I  conclude  they  speak  nearly 
equally  ill.  Our  host,  however,  with  more 
discernment,  began,  "  Mit  erlaubniss.  sie 
sind  kein  geborne  Deidscherf^  ( With  permis- 
sion^ you  are  no  born  German?)  "  Perhaps 
a  Dutchman ?  —  a  Frenchman?^^  —  my  an-r 
swering  to  which  in  a  short  monosyllable 
gave  him  a  moment's  pause ;  -after  which, 
he  ventured  a  diffident  negative,  ushered  in 
by  ta^rofusion  of  "  forgivenesses"  and  "  par-^ 
dons,"  "  Meinherr  is  no  SxdssJ'^  My  gra* 
tificatipn  of  his  curiosity  as  to  my  country 
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naturally  drew  it  forth  as  to  a  hundred  bther 
matters.  ^*  I  beg  pardon;  you  are  in  moumA 
ing.  Perhaps  for  a  parent  f — not  so?  —  ott 
a  relation  f  With  pardon^  do  you  lodge  at 
Stutgard  at  the  King  of  Wirtembergf  bri 
perhaps^  the  Roman  Emperor?  A  right 
good  h^uscj  sumptuous  table  :-^  host  a 
right  reasonable  Tnan :  — -  my  good  friefid  s 
—  With  forgiveness,  if  you  mention  the 
Herr  Mullerr  at  the  Black  Eagle^  Weihivh' 
genj  you  will  be  well  received^  With  this 
sort  of  officious  loquacity,  accompanied  by 
dn  abundance  of  formal  bows,  mine  host 
;^ttended  us  to  the  caleche  door,  which  he 
shut,  pouring  forth  a  volley  of  "  farewells,'* 
"  prosperous  journeys,"  and  "  speedy  ar^ 
rivals."      . 

We  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at 
Stutgard,  and  found  the  niuch  recommend-* 
ed  host  and  household  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror asleep;  but  a  bed-room,  with  less 
than  the  modicum  of  comfort  generally  to 
be  found  in  th^  apartment  in  a  German 
inn,  ready  for  late  arf  ivers. 

The  locale  of  Stutgard  is  as  dull  and 
uninteresting  as  can  well  be  imagined.  I 
»aw  no  town  m  Gennany  where  the  streets, 
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the  buildings,  the  objects,  without  being 
memi  -— :  and  some  of  them,  indeed,  asre 
bmidsome  —  had  so  much  of  that  uniform 
mediocrity  of  character,  which  produces 
entiui  by  dint  of  never  interesting.  One 
long  wide  street,  dignified  since  the 
modem  honours  of  the  house  of  Wirfcem- 
berg  by  the  title  of  Konigs^StroMe^  [King'- 
l^reet,)  traverses  the  town,  from  the  gate 
leading  to  Tubingen  to  the  Ludwigsburg, 
T— now  the  JO/ig''«-Gate  —  a  modem  massy 
portal  —  near  which  the  Konigs-Straase  is 
handsomely  and  regularly  built.  One  side 
is  occupied  by  some  of  the  best  houses  in 
Stutgard,  among  which  are  the  residences 
of  Cur  Ambassador,  and  several  of  the 
corps  diplofnatique ;  and  the  other  by 
the  splendid  range  of  royal  stables— -a 
building  which  an  ignorant  person  might 
(^en  in  Germany  take  for  the  Palace.  The 
town  stands  in  a  narrow  hollow,  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  mountains  of  no  great 
height,  and  which  would  be  infinitely  more 
picturesque  if  the  sameness  of  their  im- 
yacied  vineyards  was  relieved  by  trees,  and 
other  sorts  of  vegetation.  For  want  of  this 
the  mountains  ate  (keary,  and  the  vineyiards 
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&r  firom  cheerful.  This  situation  of  the 
place  exiposes  it  to  frequent  rain  and  fc^Si 
and  renders  the  picturesque  scenery.  (^  the 
neighbourhood  by  no  means  easily  ac- 
cessible. .  ; 
In  these  little  Residence-Towns — if  the* 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg^. 
with  its  20,000  Houls^  will  not  beioffended  at 
die  title -all  that  is^handsome  or  striking 
is  modern.  The  modern  buildings  gene- 
rally bespeak  the  increased  and  growing 
splendour  of  the  Prince  and  his  state ;  and 
you  may  accurately  trace  in  the  date  and  ap^ 
pearanice  of  the,  architecture  and  embellish-* 
ments,  their  gradation  from  the  old  humble 
regime  of  Margraves,  Landgraves,  and 
Counts  of  the  Empire,  first  to  that  of  Eleo* 
tors,  and  then  to  the  splendid  independence 
of  Grand  Dukes  and  Kings.  The  Princes 
are  evidently  making  the  most  of  the  leisure 
f —  it  cannot  yet  be  said  the  wealth  —  pxo-5 
cured  by  peace,  to  bring  up  arrears,  andifefii 
put  things  on  a  corresponding  level  with  the 
eminence  they  have  gained  by  such  rapid 
strides.  New  churches,  new  stables,:  new 
corps  degardcj  new  streets,  are  building  in 
their  capitals,  which  give  to  them  a  pushing,^. 
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iipstatt^  patoenu  character,  which,  however 
inferior  tx).  the  mellowed  respectability^  of 
ye^ra^  ii»  the  only  one  of  any  interest  they 
have  to  presait^  Antiquity  is  here  ifkr 
too  much  connected  with  insignificance  to 
offer  any  attractions^  To  trace  a  majestic 
stream  to  its  source  atnong  the  rude  and 
grand  features  of  nature^  is  an  interes^g 
occupation ;  but  no  one  cares  to  follow  a 
rivulet  back  to  a  puddle.  The  decay  of 
grandeur  has  a  melancholy  but  deep  inte- 
rest J  but  all  that  is  old,  in  these  duodecimo 
capitals,  bears  the  stamp  of  a  system  more 
petty  than  that  which  exists^  Mean  streets, 
insignificant  public  buildings,  without  tradi- 
tional  interest,  all  remind  one  how  much 
less  a  personage  the  Count  was  a  few  cen- 
turies ago  than  the  king  of  to-day.  Thiaf 
absence  of  all  historical  interest,  is  one  of 
the  circumstances,  though  not  the  most 
sensibly  felt  by  every  person,  which  con- 
tributes to  the  torpid  want  of  interest  of  a 
small  German  capital  as  a  place  of  residence^ 
America  has  been  said  to  be  a  country  with- 
out associaticai&^  and  the  little  German 
States  are  nearly  in  the  same  predicament— 
for  they  have  none  worth  recurring.to# 
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The  palace  at  Stutgard  is,  upon  the 
whole,  not  unworthy  of  royalty  r-^  that  is,  of 
the  royalty  of  Wirtemberg — ^for  in  England,, 
if  the  building  would  bear  a  comparison 
with  some  second-rate  noblemen's  seats,  it 
is  certainly  some  degrees  behind  the  mas- 
sive splendour  of  Blenheim  or  Arundet 
It  stands  just  out  of  the  Eonigs-Strasse^ 
screened  behind  a  little  grove  of  large  trees^ 
which  block  up  the  view  of  the  building* 
It  is  a  modem,  stone  edifice,  completed  by 
the  late  King,  the  front  occupying  three 
sides  of  a  square  —  the  parapets  decorated 
with  handsome  statues,  and  the  centre  of 
the  roof  surmounted  by  an  enormous  gilt 
crown  and  cushion,  which  would  make  an 
admirable  sign  for  a  flashy  hotel  by  the 
road-side.  "  On  est  toujoursjier  de  ce  qttoii 
ne  possede  que  depuis  peu^^  said  a  shrewd 
German  lady  to  me,  in  pointing  to  it ;  and 
her  remark  was  justified  by  several  of  the 
splendid  audience-rooms,  whose  walls  are 
studded  with  this  pompous  decoration  sur- 
mounting the  arms  of  the  family^ 

The  interior  of  the  palace  is  unquestion- 
ably splendid.  ^-  Ostentation  and  costliness 
are  visible  in  every  chair,  sofa,  mirror,  table^. 
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or  time-piece.  This  ornament  is  all  gold-^ 
that  solid  silver  —  this  cost  so  many  thou- 
sand florins  —  His  late  Majesty  gave  so 
many  more  for  that.  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  more  humble  than  rosewood^ 
satin,  porcelain,  and  porphyry.  This  crowd 
of  luxury,  often  united  with  good  taste^ 
which  generally  adorns  rooms  of  very 
moderate  size,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  late  Majesty,  whose  indis- 
putable connoisseurship  in  matters  of 
royal  pomp  was  rather  unfortunate  for 
his  subjects.  Several  of  the  rooms  of  the 
palace  are  adorned  with  splendid  tapestries, 
from  the  Gobelins  at  Paris,  presents  from 
^Napoleon  to  his  royal  and  humble  ally,  the 
late  king  —  and  among  the  rooms,  pointed 
out  as  remarkable,  are  those  once  or 
twice  occupied  by  the  fallen  Emperor,  th^ 
Empress  Maria  Louisa,  his  Majesty  of 
Russia,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  other 
distinguished  characters,  besides  that  in 
which  the  king  died  in  October,  1816.- 

With  the  exception  of  some  cabinet  pic- 
tures of  the  Flemish  school,  one  or  "two 
statues  by  Canova  and  other  artists,  the 
monuments  of  the  fine  arts  are  all  of  native 
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growth  —  for  in  encouraging  the  artists  of 
his  little  kingdom,  the  late  king  showed 
some  true  notions  of  royal  splendour,  which, 
if  they  had  not  been  confined  to  mere  deco- 
ration and  embellishment,  would  have  led 
liim  to  extend  his  protection  to  commerce 
as  the  best  basis  of  magnificence,  instead 
of  oppressing  it  fi*om  childish  prejudices 
against  all  that  was  niot  showy  and  glittering. 
He  sometimes  came  to  the  sensible  resolu- 
tion,  not  to  have  a  merchant  worth  100 
florins  a-year  in  his  dominions. 

Stutgard  has  been,  for  some  years,  a  con- 
siderable centre  of  the  fine  arts.- — Danekker, 
to  whom  it  is  scarcely  a  compliment  to  call 
him  the  Canova  of  Germany,  is  a  native 
and  resident  of  the  place.  The  palace  is 
adorned  by  various  exquisite  little  pieces, 
chiefly  from  his  chisel  —  and  his  rooms, 
which  I  visited,  contain  many  more.  He 
had  just  finished  a  noble  colossal  head  of 
Schiller  —  a  bust  of  the  late  king,  who  had 
a  striking  physiognomy,  with  no  slight  re- 
semblance to  our  revered  sovereign  —  and 
a  small  statue  of  Love,  one  of  the  softest 
and  most  delicate  morsels  of  sculpture  I 
ever  saw.     The  works  of  Danekker  are 
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generally  distinguished  from  Conova's  by  a 
less  prominent  infusion  of  the  ideal -^  a 
more  close  embodying  of  simple  formB 
of  nature.  This  is  managed  with  such  ex- 
cellent taste  and  so  nice  a  sense  of  grace 
and  beauty,  that  it  only  renders  them  more 
touching — more  what  every  one  can  feel 
and  delight  in — without  giving  them  the 
least  approach  to  homeliness  or  want  of 
grace.  He  had  no  work  at  Stutgard 
equal  to  his  Ariadne,  at  Frankfort;  but 
genius  of  the  same  character  was  distin- 
guishable in  most  of  them — the  same  har- 
monious grace  of  composition  and  deli- 
cate execution,  the  same  soft  round  con- 
tours and  tenderness  of  expression,  the 
same  admirable  blending  of  the  poetry  of 
the  art  with  touching  truth  of  represent- 
ation. The  palace  is  also  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  pieces  by  the  Messrs. 
Court  Painters,  Hetsch  and  Seele,  sqme 
of  them  of  unquestionable  merit  —  elabo- 
rately designed  and  highly  finished-^ 
but  frequently  cold  in  colouring,  and  man-r 
nered,  and  academical  in  character.  They 
are  painters  of  considerable  reputation  in 
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Germany,  and  were  most  liberally  encou- 
raged by  the  late  king. 

■The  gardens,  at  the  back  of  the  palace, 
are  extensive,  and  laid   out  partly  in  the 
English  and  partly  in  the  formal  French 
taste.     Close  to  the  little  terrace  on  which 
the  palace  stands  is  a  large  circular  open*- 
ing,  cut  into  parterres  and   gravel  walksi 
with  a  large  piece  of  water  in  the  middle 
stocked  with  curious  aquatic  birds  —  rem- 
nants of  the  zoological  mania  of  the  late 
king.     The  palace  looks  across  this  area  up 
a  long  vista  of  road  running  through  the 
English  garden  to  the  Court  farms,  and  thiEf  ' 
village  of  Canstadt.    The  shrubberies,  which'  ^ 
extend  for  some  distance  on  each  side  of  ^* 
this  road,  are  intersected  by  pleasant  ser- 
pentine walks  which  do  not  disgrace  the 
title  of  the  garden.     The  court  farm  and 
buildings,  and  a  large   saloon    for    public 
balls- and  amusements  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  garden ;  and  the  road  proceeds  through 
cheerful   avenues  of  dwarf  rose  trees   to 
Canstadt.     There  is  a  double  carriage-road 
and  a  foot-path   on  each   side;    and   thcr' 
police,  ever  active  in  small  matters,  in  the 
small  states,  carefully  prevent  any  one  fronv 
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making  an  exit  by  the  entering  road,  or  vice 
versd^  Walking  in  the  high-road  is  also  as 
much  contrary  to  law  as  driving  on  the 
foot-path ;  and  I  incurred  a  reprimand  for 
this  misdemeanour  from  an  old  Swiiss  gen 
(Tarmej  who  parades  the  gardens  in  official 
dignity,  with  a  huge  cocked  hat,  worthy  of 
an  old  Croix  de  St.  Louis. 

Among  the  police  regulations,  posted 
in  the  Inns,  which  are  very  strict  as  to 
foreigners,  passports,  &c.  &c.  is  one  whidi 
forbids  smoking  in  the  street,  under  pen- 
alty of  several  florins  and— *^  confiseatian 
of  the  pipe.^^  This  harsh  edict  was  pub- 
lished by  his  late  Majesty,  who  a{)pears 
to  have  been  so  un^Gej^mauj  as  to  resemble 
our  James  L  in  an  antipathy  to  what 
the  latter  used  to  call  the  "  Stygian  fumes.^^ 
And  the  sensation  the  event  created  in 
the  Capital,  at  the  time,  may  be  imagined 
from  its  being  recorded  in  a  chronology  of 
the  town,  where  I  found  it  among  the  visits 
of  foreign  Princes  and  other  remarkable 
events.  Another  royal  edict  of  his  late 
Maiesty  prohibited  walking  in  the  street  at 
4twiLutaUntho™la„»xie^for 
the  limbs  of  his  subjects  in  which  more 
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gigantic  sovereigns  have  been  cruelly  de- 
ficient*. 

The  wide  walk,  towards  Canstadt,  in  the 
English  Garden,  is  the  favourite  promenade 
of  the  beau  monde  of  Stutgard,  and  almost 
tibe  only  agreeable  one  within  reach,  with-* 
out  climbing  the  hills.     Adjoining  the  gar- 
dens are  the  Royal  Retreat,  a  neat  little 
country-house,   the   Royal  Bath,   and  the 
buildings  of  the  Royal  Menagerie  —  how  a 
tenantless  range  of  stalls,  cages,  basins,  and 
habitations  carefully  adapted  to  the  charac- 
ter and  dimensions  of  its  late  motley  in- 
habitants.    The  royal  favourites   were,  a» 
may  -be  supposed,  lodged  with  somewhat 
more  luxury  than  their  plebeian  relatives  in 
the   Strand.      They   were  also   far  more 
numerous  and  curious.     The  collection  was 
one  of  the  most  precious  in  Europe.     The 
monkey  tribe,    who   excited  the   especi^ 
curiosity  of  the  king,  mustered  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  or  forty  —  scarcely  any  branch 
of  the  amusing  family  being  unrepresented 
among  them.     There  were  generally  two 
or  three  elephants,   Spanish   and   African 
sheep,  a  Nil-Ghau  and  Conagga,  besides  the 
more  ordinary  animals,  small  and  great,  in 
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cage-fiills.  The  king  used  to  visit  his  f^ 
vourite  subjects  every  day,  and  feed  them 
with  his  royal  hand.  The  costs  of  these 
playthings  were  almost  incalculable,  and 
their  daily  devourings  of  fresh  meat^ 
hay,  vegetables,  &c.  &c.  were  described  to 
me  as  exceeding  imagination.  The  present 
king  lost  no  time  in  dismissing  this  un-^ 
fitting  troop  of  consumers,  to  earn  their 
living,  as  they  ought  to  do,  at  the  expence 
of  curiosity — and  the  step  must  havrf 
afforded  him  some  consolation,  when 
his  ears  werp  assailed,  in  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  by  the  groans  of  his  subjects 
perishing  for  want  The  distresses  occa- 
sioned by  the  failure  of  the  crops  were  ge- 
nerally severe  in  this  part  of  Germany ;  but 
in  Wirtemberg  they  were  felt  with  extraor- 
dinary cruelty. — Every  necessary  of  life  wad 
at  treble  the  ordinary  price,  and  persons  of 
affluence  could  sometimes  scarcely,  pro* 
cure  them  for  money.  Turkey-corn, 
which  is  grown  in  quantities,  for  the 
use  of  poultry  and  animals,  became  the 
common,  but  scanty  food  of  the  poof  j 
and  in  *  the  Black  Forest  many  died  from 
famine  or  diseases   brought  on  by  a  diet 
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made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  roots,  and 
other  nauseous  vegetables.  The  king  was . 
compelled  to  declare,  every  Commune  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  occasioned  by  starv-f 
ation  of  any  of  its  inhabitants.  The  crops 
of  the  present  year  have  been  abundant  and 
successful ;  and  the  first  load  of  corn  which 
entered  Stutgard  was  decorated  with  flow- 
ers, and  attended  with  ceremonials  and  re-' 
joicings,  now  represented  in  prints  in  the 
shop  windows. 

The  palace  of  Stutgard  has  all  the  other 
usual  appendages  to  the  residence  of  a  Ger- 
man Sovereign.  The  Theatre,  with  the 
ordinary  performances  on  Sunday,  and 
twice  in  the  week,  is  a  handsome  building, 
terminating  one  of  the  wings  of  the  palace, 
with  which  the  royal  box  communicates^ 
The  King  and  Queen  walk  in  and  amuse 
themselves  unattended,  and  without  any  of 
the  state  and  parade  used  at  the  Court  of 
Hesse,  and  common  in  the  smaller  Courts* 
Their  presence  is  consequently  less  of  a 
gene  on  the  company,  and  people  laugh 
and  admire  a  little  more  at  ease. 

There  are  two  royal  libraries  at  Stutgard^ 
one  containing  above  150,000  volumes,  ill-^ 
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arranged,  in  a  large  dirty  buUding  in  the 
market-place.  The  greatest  i^uriosity  here 
is  the  collection  of  Bibles  in  all  languages, 
the  most  complete  existing.  They  are 
about  3000  in  number,  besides  6  or  7000 
volumes  of  commentaries  and  scriptural 
works.  The  Bibles  came  in  part  from 
collections  at  Copenhagen  and  Nurem- 
berg. The  King's  private  collection,  or 
as  it  is  called,  the  Leib  Biblioiheh^  (the 
Body  Library,)  is  in  one  of  the  wings  of 
the  Palace,  and  possesses  nearly  half  the 
number  of  volumes,  arranged  with  care, 
and  continually  increased  by  the  addition 
of  all  celebrated  modern  works.  I  found 
many  English  volumes,  particularly  our 
large  splendid  publications  connected  with 
the  fine  arts. 

Just  by  is  the  Ldh  Stalls  or  Body  Stables, 
a  distinct  establishment  from  the  Marstallj 
or  Court  Stables.  The  latter  contain  the 
horses  in  the  general  use  of  the  Royal  family, 
and  officers  of  the  Court,  of  which  I  counted 
about  200.  The  Body  Stables  are  merely 
for  the  horses  used  by  the  Sovereign's  own 
august  person  and  those  of  his  equerries — 
these  were  about  100.     Horses    are  the 
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ndiDg  passion,  .nd  .bn<»t  the  onl^lox^ 
rious  expense  of  the  present  King.  His 
Maiesty  Bometimea  mounts  a  dozen  in  a 
da/.  .^  the  ceremonies  of  lunging,  dfe.^ 
4  and  rough-riding  are  «onti.^aUy  going 
on  near  the  palace*  Horse-breaking  and 
riding  «e  m«Je  much  more  of  «=iences  in', 
Oermany  than  with  us.  Every  one  who 
mounts  a  horse  thinks  it  necessary  to  ride 
like  a  dragoon ;  and  his  horse  must  be  as 
supple  and  as  dextrous  as  if  he  was  to  ma- 
noeuvre in  the  ranks.  The  young  bucks 
learn  to  ride  in  the  Prince's  manege^. 
and  not  to  hold  yourself  in  all  paces  as 
square  and  erect  as  if  you  were  armed 
cap'Or^ie  for  a  charge,  is  the  height  of  un- 
horsemanlike  ignorance.  I  have  seen  His 
Excellency  the  Prince's  Equerry,  by  dint 
of  whip  and  spur,  *  making  a  poor  foaming 
animal  repeat  a  pretty  sidle,  which  he  did 
not  perform  quite  correctly,  for  half  an 
hour  together.  Every  bourgeon  long<-tail* 
ed  nag,  too,  is  caparisoned  d  la  mlitaire, 
and  ambles  and  cuts  capriolets  under  his 
stately  master  like  the  palfrey  of  a  field- 
officer.  German  horses  are  hard  dull  ani- 
mals, capable  of  much  work,  and  not  to  be 
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spoiled  by  this  discipline :  but  it  is  found 
lost  labour  when  tried  on  EngliiAi  ones^ 
which  are  much  in  request,  and  vastly  di^ 
perior  in  spirit  and  shape  to  the  nativea 
The  Mecklenburgh  horses  are  the  best  in 
Germany,  most  resembling  ours. 
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The  Court  at  Stutgard  during  my  stay 
was  devoid  of  aU  attractions.  The  King 
and  Queen,  a  fond  domestic  couple,  live 
together  in  an  unostentotious  privacy, 
larely  broken  in  upon  but  by  a  few  ne- 
cessary  receptions  of  the  Cwps  Diplc^ 
matique^  or  distinguished  visitors.  Their 
marriage  was  one  of  mutual  aiBTection,  as 
well  as  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Kins, 
Hi.  M.j4  W-^  Mm«If  fro^ 
his  former  wife,  (the  present  Empress  of 
i^ustria,)  who  was  strougly  attached  to 
him,  to  gratify  the  mutual  inclmatioii 
subsisUng  between  him  and  his  present 
Queen  then  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Though 
arrangements  of  this  sort  are  quite  d 
la  mode  in  Germany,  this  was  a  jsevei'e 
blow  to  his  excellent  wife,  who  bore 
it  with  submissive  dignity.      She  wan  a 
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Princess  of  Bavaria;  not  handsome,  but 
amiable  and  agreeable.  When  the  mar- 
riage was  all  but  arranged,  the  King,  then 
Crown  Prince,  visited  her  at  her  aunt's,  the 
Duchess  of  Deux  Ponts*  The  Princess 
conducted  herself  with  dignity  and  deli- 
cacy, without  disguising  how  agreeable 
the  marriage  would  be  to  her.  She  told 
the  Prince  frankly  she  knew  her  want  of 
striking  personal  charms:  but  ^she  also 
knew  her  merits  and  agreeable  qualities; 
and  she  recommended  him  to  prolong  his 
visit,  and  then  decide  if  the  latter  could 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  former- 
The  Prince  married  her  from  expediency^ 
but  without  attachment,  and  always  trisfifasd 
her  with  distant  politeness.  She  was  be- 
loved by  all  ranks  in  Wirtemberg,  and  when 
she  left  Stutgard  the  people  shed  tears,  and 
loaded  her  with  expressions  of  their  good 
wishes.  His  Royal  Highness  gained  no 
popularity  by  this  transaction.  ^ 

Her  marriage  with  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria subjected  this  unfortunate  Princess  to 
the  painful  investigations  necessary  to  pro- 
cure a  divorce  for  a  Catholic  wife.  As 
some  reward  for  her  suiBTerings  it  is,  how- 
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ever^  satk&ctory  to  hear,  that  she  is  adored 
by  the  Emperor,  who  justly  appreciates  her 
meritsy  and  as  much  beloved  by  the  Aus- 
triaus  iahy  the  people  of  Wirtemberg. 

H.tbe jwduded  life  of  the  King  and 
Queen  8peafc.>wdl  of  their  domestic  testes, 
it  by  no  meacus  increases  their,  pc^ularity  in 
their  Capital,  which,  like  other  little  Ger- 
man Capitals,  accurately  refieets  the  tone 
of  the  Court,  is  dependent  xm  it  tor  its 
gaiety,;  and  shares  its  dulness  wheaJt  is 
tdulL  The  upper  circles  are  here '  a  little 
4nore  extensive  than  at  /  Carlsruhe ;  but 
they:  are  less  animated  by  a  social  spirit 
.and  disposition  for  amusement  One 
might  suppose  that  the.  quietness  of  the 
Court  would  leave  individuals  more  liberty 
^  4;o  .follow  their  own  plans  of  enjoyment, 
and  .  that  they  would  make  merry  the 
more  freely  from  the  absence  of  the 
constraining  presence  of  royialty.  But  not 
so  in  a  little  German  capital  —  where  the 
Court  is  all  and  every  thing.  Society  is 
composed  of  courtiers,  diplomatists,  and 
emphyisj  who  look  to  the  Court  for  their 
bread  and  their  tone.  If  the  sensorium 
of  lifo  is  gloomy,  the  arteries  and  mem* 
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bers  obediently  sympathise.  To  adidgie 
in  any  vivacity  of  amusement  in  which  die 
Court  has  no  concern,  at  idl  times  looks 
rather  like  an  unseemly  spirit  of  iodepend^^ 
Buce  or  rivalry:  but  when  tranquillity  is 
the  9vowed  order  of  the  day  ^t  Gourt^ 
it  would  be  as  rude  and  inconsiderate  as 
for  a  dutiful  child  not  to  stop  his  gtmt 
when  papa  has  got  the  head-acjie 

Besides  this,  the  storms  of  politics,  whidh 
generally  roll  above  the  heads  of  the  little 
states,  have  lately  descended  low  eiiougti  to 
cloud  the  sun*shine  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiri- 
temberg,  and  have  created,  even  in  the 
hi^er  ranks,  some  discontented  spirits^ 
who  never  contribute  mudi  to  the  gaiel^  of 
society. 

The  king  is  an  active  man  of  talent, 
courage,  and  firmness — of  a  small'Hiut 
important  figure  —  reserved,  and  little  po- 
lite — possessing,  like  his  fath^^ .  more  in- 
tellect than  feeling,  but  considered  warm 
and  hearty  in  his  attachm^ts.  His  mili- 
tary distinction — his  constant  oppositioo, 
ftom  boyhood,  to  the  severe  rei^  his 
father— r-his  detestation  of  the  French,  which 
induced  him  to  feign  illness  to  avoid  com- 


mm)<iluig  his  jbther's:  troops,  under  Nap9- 
leDO,  gamed  him  much  pc^ularity  as  Here^ 
dilary  ^Prince.  But  many  expectations 
Wieve  disappointed,  on  his  accession,  appa^ 
rently  without  any  fault  of  his  own.  His 
Majesty  found  his  kingdom  in  a  critical 
and  dlfficuU;  conditicMi  —  and  with  dis- 
positicms  whiqh  impartial  persons  admit 
to  be  highly  liberal,  he  soon  found  it 
iiiqpossible  to  satisfy  the  clamorous  de- 
mands of  Bfi  Qpposition  of  malcontent 
rather,  than  patriots.  By  the  effect  of  one 
of  those  convulsions  in  politics,  which 
sometimes  amalgamate  the  most  opposite 
interests,  this  opposition  consisted  of  a 
junction  of  the  mediatized  Princes  and  the 
champions  of  the  people.  The,  former 
stiU.  smarting  under  their  cruel  degrad- 
^i^  from  sovereigns  to  subjed^,  were  na- 
tulrally  ready  to  take  every  possible  rev^age 
on  the  government  which  had  humbled 
thefn;  and  gladly  made  common  cause  with 
the  people  whom  they  had  just  before  op- 
pressed, in  the  hope  of  regaining  some  of 
their  lost  privileges. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  these  ill- 
assorted  alli^  cont^Dded,  hand  in  hand^ 
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Bgaiiist  the  proposals  of  the  King  with  view$ 
the  most  opposite.  In  the  constitution  pto^ 
posed  by  his  Majesty,  the  pariiament  of  t&e 
kingdom  was  to  consist  of  an  upper  atid 
n  lower  Chamber.  This  was  violently  op- 
posed by  the  States  • —  by  the  mediati^^ 
Princes,  because  their  ambition  was  to  form 
ia  "separate  Chamber  of  themselves,  instead 
of  being  classed  with  the  other  aristocrat 
=^--  and  by  the  people,  because  they  hopdd 
to  give  the  democracy  a  greater  ascendttit 
'  in  one  Chamber  of  Commons  and  Nobles. 
The  mediatized  Princes  wanted  to  retain 
their  privilege  of  taxing  the  inhabitanta  of 
their  former  sovereignties  —  the  King  pro-^ 
posed  that  the  taxes  should  be  voted  by 
the  Assembly  of  States  and  paid  by  all  sub- 
jects, equally ;  but  the  States  not  satifi^ed 
with  this,  loudly  demanded  the  custody  i0f 
the  public  chest,  which  they  enjoyed  uadisr 
their  old  much-lauded  constitutioQ.  After 
liaving  voted  the  supplies,  they  wished^  to 
dole  them  out  piece-meal,-  as  they  consi- 
dered occasion  required.  The  King  thought 
this  an  undue  encroachment  on  the  exe- 
cntive,  and  the  Caisse  publique  became  a 
grand  bone  of  contention .    At  present  every 
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tfamg  -remains  stationary,  but  iinsettleid. 
When  the  States,  after  tumultuous  discus^ 
sions,  refused  the  constitution  proposed  (se- 
.curing  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  free^ 
dpm  of  the  press,  and  ^1  that  reasonable 
rfiiibjects,  one  would  imagine,  could  desire), 
his  Majesty  had  no  other  course  left  than 
to  dismiss  them.  Their  violent  partizans, 
whom  one  now  and  then  meets,  even  in  the 
higherxircles,  assert  that  this  step  was  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  ministers  of  di^ 
ferent  German  powers,  who  were  interested 
to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  a  free  consti« 
tution  by  the  Wirtembergers,  from  ah 
apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  the 
example. 

Since  the  dismissal,  the  King  has  lieces^ 
sarily  reigned  according  to  his  will  and  plear 
fsmeL  Some  of  his  subjects  have  refused 
to  pay  the  taxes  levied  by  his  authority  — 
font  no  serious  discontents  have  displayed 
themselves.  The  King's  Government  is 
economical  and  prudent  —  he  has  reduced 
the  enormous  expences  of  the  household — 
reformed  many  abuses —  and  the  people  are 
fio  longer  oppressed  by  the  huntings  and 
iyrannical  caprices  wWch  made  his  father's 
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sireles  are  filled  with  complaiiiers  who  la*- 
«ieiit  the  gloomy  tranquaiity  of  the  CWt, 

^injusti<se  for  dfemissing  the  cringing  «r. 
matst^f  the  old  Eing,  who  like  Bosendraokz 
.  and  .GuOdeBStern,  were  often  set  to  spy 
upon,  his  actions  in  his  disputes  witb  his 
"lather.;  One  nobleman,  who  now  fills  an 
<^fllce  about  the  Dowager  Qjaeen,  professed 
Jbo  distinguish  himself  from  the  herd  of 
co^tie^i:,  his  Mei-fahip  ibr  the  ««. 
ditary  Prinee,  and  his  impartiality  in  his 
tdiffetences  with  his  parent.  Among  the  fii^ 
papers  which  his  present  Majesty  discoi- 
^rered  in  Siia  father's  cabinet^  were  letters 
-vritten  by.  this  seeming  iriend  to  the  late 
iEoi^  unveHing  himsfilf  as  an  authorised  >spy 
upon  his  conduct 

i  The  King,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  wa* 
4liuH. compelled  to  dismiss  most  of  the mi^ 
iiiataars  and  court  officers  a^  summarily  as 
4;h6>  kakigaroos  and  camels  of  his ;iafcher<N^ 
tin.  iovie  initanoes,  to  the  gceat  inottn* 
.venience  of :  persons  of  rank,  but  ^idl^for^ 
iune* .  The  Quieen,  who  is  afornvne  d^^qnity 
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and  hiuk  unlimited  influence  over  hia  Mm^ 
jesrty,  is  charged  with  much  of  this ;  and  is 
cont^dered  to  reign  supreime  in  the  litde 
cabinet*  She  has  all  the  tact  and  vivacity 
of  a  Russian — fine  eyes  animating  a  phia 
countenance  —  a  graceful  figure,  and  fasci« 
nating  manners^  which,  however,  rather  CMfsat 
tivate  than  inspire  t]ie  confidence  of  har 
suljgects.  She  is  a  domestic  woman,  and 
it  was  pleasing  to  see  her  driving  out  wiUi 
one  of  her  little  children  on  her  lap,  wiQi 
verj  little  stat^.  She  has  two  daughters 
by  the  King,  besides  the  two  little  Brines 
of  Oldenburg. 

The  causes  I  hav^  mentioned  conspire 
with  others  to  render  society  at  Stutgard 
miore  stagnant  than  is  usual  in  the  German 
residences.  Some  of  the  nobility  and  am* 
bassadors.  Imve,  however,  pleasant  houses^ 
where  evening  visitors  are  entertained 
mth  the  usual  good-humoured  amuse^ 
ments.  The  houses  of  the  Prussian  am- 
bassador  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Gottxt  were  of  this  sort.  The  fiunily  of  the 
former  are  particularly  distinguished  fyt 
amiable  qualities,  and  possess  all  that  91^- 
perior  refinement  of  manners,  and  culti- 
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vition  of  mind»  which  often  distii^uiflh 
&e .  Gerioaas  of  the  ndrtb.  Ttr  thek 
fitiendly  hospitality,  and  sesiatble  cohsmoh 
stion,  we  were  indeft)ted  foe  iiMiiy  pleasitnt 
hourjs  during  our  stay  at  SS^utgiodi; 

A  general  subject  of  <x)n¥enaation  in  the 
gay  circles  is. the  si|b|^gi^!oa  of  the  sen* 
sible  heart  of  His  Majesty  of!  ]^jg^ia.  by  a 
fi4r  damsel  whose  inequality  of  yesM  and 
of  birth  reodi^i^ed.  it  doubly  romantic. 
This  fortiiitat9,&ir  is  the  daughter  of  the 
french  an^bassador  at  Dresden  —  very 
youngy  and .  a£velurnis  well  deserving  of 
Royal  admiration*  Love,  which  recognises 
no  distinction^has  exacted  from  its  elevated 
Votary  as  arduous  proofs  of  devotion  as  it 
could  have  required  of  a  humbler  swain ; 
and  the  King  has  been  as  assiduous  in 
following  the  steps  of  this  favoured  nymph 
at  Dresden,  at  Toeplitz,  and  at  Berlin, 
as  he  could  have  been  to  secure  a  dowried 
daughter  of  the  oldest  house  in  christen- 
dom.  When  the  lady  repaired  to  Paris 
in  the  summer,  His  Majesty,  as  you  know, 
lost  no  time  in  putting  on  his  roman- 
tic incognito^   and   surprising  her  at  the 
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Tuilleries  as  th^e  Count  Ruppin ;  tftid  whil0 
the  politicianb  of  Europe  were  drawiKkg 
ominous  inferences  from  this  friendly 
meefe^ig  of  the  Sovereigns^  the  saloons  in 
Germany  were  admiring  the  constancff 
of  the  monarch,  and  envying  the  honours 
of  its  fair  object.  The  Prussians,  however, 
who  would  have  done  the  same  if  she 
had  been  a  German,  could  not  conceal 
their  soreness  that  a  daughter  of  the  na- 
tion they  hate,  imitate,  and  afiect  to  de- 
spise, should  hold  their  monarch  in  such 
triumphant  chains ;  and  when  a  report 
spread  that  a  left-handed  marriage  either 
existed,  or  was  on  the  tapu^  they  were 
indignant  beyond  measure.  Some  Ger- 
man friends  who  visited  the  Court  of 
Dresden  about  the  time  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  crusade  to  Paris,  described  this  as 
the  universal  subject  of  conversation.  The 
Prussians  were  biting  their  lips  at  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  their  rivals,  to  the  heart- 
felt amusement  of  the  Saxons,  whose  de- 
testation of  their  neighbours,  aggrandised  at 
their  expence,  exceeds  all  bounds.  I  hav0 
been  informed,  by  persons  with  every  pm^ 
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judice  in  favour  of  the  existing  stste  of 
things,  that  Saxons  of  all  ranks  avow 
tbeir  strcmgest  wish  to  be  an  indulgence 
of  exasperated  revenge  on  these  proud 
ndighbours. 
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Having  ^ven  you  one  or  two  specimens  of 
tbe  gueties  of  the  ci^itals  of  Baden  and 
Hesse,  I  will  not  expose  you  to  the  ennui 
of  accompanying  me  into  the  saloons  of 
the  metropoUs  of  Wirtemberg-but  a» 
Ufe  passes  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same 
pleasures,  the  same  oeeapations  (with 
slight  shades  of  difierence)  in  all  the  little 
capitals,  I  prefer  sending  you  a  general 
sketch  of  their  average  society  and  re- 
sources. Of  the  twenty-five  or  thirty 
Courts  and  Capitals,  which  Germany  con- 
tains, there  are  only  about  four  —  those 
of  Berlin,  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  Munich 
—  more  considerable  than  those  I  have  vir 
sited,  which  are  about  of  octavo  dimen- 
sions. Ex  his  disce  omnesm&y^  therefor^ 
&irlybe  said  with  regard  to  the  whole  herd 
— these  ioMtfoUos^  and  Weimar,  the  liifctle 
Athens,  excepted;  and  you  may  make  a 
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pretty  good  guess  at  the  little  duodecimo 
HohenzoUems,  Jlombergs,  Lippes^  Wal- 
decks,  &c.  who  enjoy  whole  thirds  or  fifths 
of  a  vote  at  the  Diet,  by  imagining  the  na- 
tional army  50  or  100  strong; — the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  enjoyment  of  about  200/. 
a-year — and  the  Court  composed  of  a  Grand 
Master,  an,  Aid-de-Camp,  and  oneaolitairy 
M*id  of  Honour,  residing  in  a  garret  in  tiie 
palade^  arid  enjoying  the  title  of  Excellency, 
801.  a-year,  and — -her  wax  candles. 

The  ordinary  style  of  visiting  in  the  littfe 
capitals,  is  confined  to  reunioris  partictilieres^ 
or  circles  in  the  evenings — dinners  being  to 
unfreqtient  in  private  houses  as  they  are 
common  and  a  matter  of  course  at  Court. 
This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  limited  fortunes 
of  the  nobility,  which  are  by  no.  means 
adequate  to  ostentation  and  solid  comfort 
imited.— Now  the  German  ndble  likes  both, 
but  gives  a  preference  to  the  former.  F6W 
men  have  a  more  lively  relish  for  the  good 
thingis  of  the  table,  as  he  plainly  manifests 
at  the  coiirt  dinners — but  for  the  sake  of  his 
carriage  md  horses,  and  laced  liveriies,  he 
sombtimies  ^submits  to  let  bread  soup,  porn^ 
me$  de  term^  ami  savoury  anticipationcf  (C^ 
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the  approadhing  court  entertaiisment,  cut 
rather  a  conspicuous  .  figure  in  his  family 
meal.  The  absorbing  influence  of  the  little 
court,  also  checks  any  entertainments  of 
i^lendour  or  preparation.  Not  to  say  that 
it  would  be  uncourtier-like  to  rival  the  sove- 
reign,  one  third  of  the  first  circles  eat 
daily  ex  officio  meals  at  the  palace;  while 
the  remainder  are  constantly  in  appreh^ah 
sive  hope  of  the  gracious  summons  from 
the  Fourrier  of  the  Prince,  who,  equally 
despotic  in  politics  and  politeness,  admits 
no  evasion  of  his  hospitable  commands 
Thus  none  but  the  humble  non-Vons  are 
fairly  masters  of  their  time  —  all  others 
must  make  engagements  Duee  volente. 
The  court  dinner  is  over,  however,  afldt 
every  one  disencumbered  of  swords  and 
sattins  by  six  o'clock.  An  hour  or  two 
are  then  perhaps  spent  at  the  theatre,  half 
out  of  compliment  to  the  Royal  Bfest  or 
Hostess,  with  whom  one  has  dined;  who 
will  sometimes  bespeak  a  crowded  house  by 
their  friendly  ^^  Vom  allez  au  spectacle  ce 
soirf^ — a  question  denoting  too  well  Sove^ 
reign  wishes  for, a  good  courtier  to  hesitate.^ 
The  circle,  in  the  evening,  are  pleasant 
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and  ^miliac  — -  and  you.  are  recaobi^  withi» 
firiendlmefls  which  proyea  l^ob  tibe  want  q£ 
more  subsytantial  coraplimenta  does  iiot  .adae 
firom  inhoapitality.  One  or  two;  houaea 
of  the.  first,  nobility  or  Ambassadors,  ai^ 
generally  open  to  company  every  evenf*. 
ing  —  once  initiated^  you  are  ajways  weU 
come.  The^  saloons  are  open  and  tea, 
made  in  a  family  way^  by  the  young.  Ma- 
demoiselle La:  Comfesse^  or  La  Baronne^  is 
in  progress;  from  seven  w  eighty  till  nind 
or  ten.  When  the  parfej^  if  large^  the 
draw  on;  the  r^ources.  of  conversation^ 
not  too  inte;reating  or  too  abundant,  is  rei^ 
Ueved  by  cardntables  set  out  £br  the  grav^ 
ribboned  and  starred  papas ;  while  the 
young  people  find  a  jtever^rfiuling  resound 
iui  an  extempore  waltz,  or.  the  pleasures  of 
Comment  l^aimezwwfpourqtunraimez  faam% 
Qu^en  voulez  vam  faire?  and  similar  petite 
jmx  desQcietejWaioxig  which,  Colin  MaUlard 
and  huntr^the-Kring  are  by  no  means  despisedip 
"-r-Gonjuration  with  cards,  la  bonne  fortmu^ 
and  little  drawing-room  sorceiies,  I  have 
^seen  amuse  and  occupy  a  dtiele.of  dowagers 
and  misses  for.  a.wholewemng ;  aiid  aipac^ 
compll^ment .  in  ^se  my s^  aiEts^  with 
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otiMsf '  tigfe&Me  dfa^Wtleia,  Itfts  sohletitAes 
helpksd  an  eU«€»<^iMilg'  ydti%  'B6iitgeciis^  to 
6frerle&p<«h4i  battel?  of  birf^jiknd  giM  afoot* 
ing,  with  eclat,  in  the  circles  commeil  fAufi 
At;  firath^  isf  \ockeiA  upOtt  a  IMe  &  Wdv^s  les 
epmUsii^  '^^  &Ae  e»^  ^aW  him  at  coiirtj-^ 
8Hd  hi»'fi(Avess  for  sdd^is  nol  vouched  fot 
b;^tfae  erosS'of  ab  ttrdfer,  or  the  knot  of  an 
alde^e^^ttip;  bti6'  W>  is'  ^nd  d^B  dhd 
ent^rtainkg  o^  he-  tuMkes  the  db#ag^i!^ 
Isughv  siig^est»  neiw  g^i£t%s^  Mds'  bit 
^baliistio  ^b«inatiOns*  wit^  aft'  ongitging 
sttkii  o^  compftmeiits — •  aM^  ike'  yotrt^ 
fa««oiie£(ses^  too  ^EtebtimesiiQii^  to'  be^  v^y. 
baughty,  at  list^  voto  ttie  Boiil^eoi^  beaii 
tfiet'  bonne  miiet^.'  This  '<  is  frasftly  the  restile 
of  the-  good-humoured  bon-hommie^  of  &e^ 
Giearman  chatttct^,  wMeh  fi^e^ti^ntly  r^ 
Ituces  dte  A&Mfeitn  of  their  systems —^  raid 

J      * 
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'  ^  Akiy^  tbing  ooim^ct^  %itb  tlk^  skipefstitiaud  it] 
qt^tef  in'  kei^pjing  .  wi<&.  the  Genxmn  cliaracter;  h 
gravp  Prince,  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  Jaiowm^ 
never  goes  to  Paris  without  having  his  fortune  tpld  by 
&ee  fiunoiid  MadOe.  Normfan^  abd  aft  amiable  Princess J 
who  apprehends  evil  from  every  thing. ofadaric  colour^ 
one  day  stopped  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  he  wa0  ox% 
^he  point  of  drinking  her  health,  in  a  glass  of  Burgundy, 
latd  m&de  hklmp^ribt'M^eSty  chaii^  it  foi*  Hock;      " 
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partly  of  a  readiness  ^  to  catoh  at  any  source 
of  amusement  tibat  can  enliven  the  emmi  of 
contracted  circles  of  pe«6«  without  r^ 
sources. 

Conversation  affords  the  most  precari- 
pus  chance  of  interest  or  amusement. 
The  men  are  superior  to  the  womai. 
The  Ambassadors  from  the  larger  <  states 
sometimes  possess  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  cultivation  of  mind;  but  the  nobles 
of  the  court  are  often  he&vy  petit  mmires, 
or  coarse  debauchees,  the  former  of  whom 
seek  to  adorn  society,  while  the  latter 
judiciously  avoid  it.  A  gallant  War  Minis- 
ter of  my  acquaintance,  is  laced  up  in  his 
stays  every  morning  like  a  lady  — while 
a  Orand  Master  of  Forests,  and  a  Minis- 
ter of  State,  muddle  their  heads  with  small 
Rhenish,  at  the  Post-house  every  evenii^  - 

But  the  want  of  rational  topics  of  common 
interest  is  the  main  cause  that  gives  an  in- 
sipid frivolity  to  conversation,  equal  to  all 
that  the  decriers  of  market-towns  or  gentedl 
villages,  in  Ei^gland,  can  conceive.  The 
Germans  are  a  literary  nation— ^but(  literary 
genius  here,  as  elsewhere,  rarely  weaib  the 
coronet,^  and  without  that  the  bays  ar^  no 
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retcemmendation.  The  Professor  is  rarely 
a  Herr  Von — his  wife,  a  good  housewife^ 
caxiBot  speak  French  -'—  and  these  are  ex-« 
elusions  from  court  and  the  saloons  of 
the  nobility.  At  Weimar  alone  the  con« 
stdlation  of  laureats  have  been  qualified,  by 
patents^  to  sit  at  the  table  of  their  mioiature 
Augustus ;  and  the  great  Goethe  and  his 
brethren,  I  understmid,  wield  their  bags  and 
swords  not  less  gracefully  than  their  pens* 
— I  But  in  the  south  of  Germany,  literature 
is  still  looked  upon  as  the  musty  old  book-^ 
worm  whose  habits  little  qualify  him  for 
the  drawing-^rodm  —  and  in  the  absence  of 
hia  imposing  company,  frivolity  and  dull- 
ness  reveL  The  ladies,  in  general,  barely 
know  the  titles  of  Schiller's  works— they 
have  wept  over  Werter,  know  some- 
thing of  Kotzebue —  and  have  sometiities 
studied  the  poetry  and  tales  in  some  of  the 
swarms  of  &shionable  almanacs* —  Politics^ 
which  in  England  area  rallying  point  among 
the  most  stupid,  have  here  no  interest.  The 
politics  of  the  German  nation  are  too  vague 
—  the  politics  of  the  litUe  monarchy i  are 
matters  of  petty  routine^  which  interest 
hone  but  emphycB  and  Cbancellerj  clerk& 
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^jbe  only  subjects  which  come  home  to 
(kU)   and  which  are  discussed  with  l^diy 
ioterest^   are  r- the  opera  of  last  Sunday 
-h-r  the    approaching    gala,    ia   Jlonour  i  of 
some  travelling    Highness — .specidasticms 
as  to  the  length  of  his  stay  ^ir- and  whether 
he  will  or  will  not  lodge  at  the  hotel, 
£rom  being  rather  too  poor  to  pay  the  usual 
IXK)  louis  to  the  servants  of  the  palacie*'*^ 
the   prospect   of  a  court    mourning,   the 
amours  of  a  great  or  little  piinoe,  m  re- 
mwks  on  the  recent  ennobling  of  a  bat4ch  of 
G^nierals' ladies  who  (poor  souls!)jcan't  speak 
three  words  of  French.   This  is  the  average 
level  of  conversation,  ^nd  the  persons;  of 
superior  acquireme^  whom  one  occasion, 
ally  meets,,  never  venture  to  interrupt  it  bj 
the  obtrusion  of.  any  .  thing  more  rationaL 
With  all  the  occasional  languor  and  hea^ 
viness  of  the  intervals  between  the  stimulate 
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ing  waltz  and  the  drawing-room  games^  this 
society  has  however  one. charm  which  re- 
deems a  host  of  defects -n-n  that  of  natural 
good  humour  and  the  d^sence  of  pretaision. 
The  freshness  of  nature  and  simplicity — 
little  improved  by  cultivatiosi  'tis  tme,  but 
little  spoilt  by  ji&etation*«*^ape  often  to  he 


foiaid  here  tri  a  higher  degi^e  thaii.  m  move 
refined  and  oultmted  circle^.  The  canjb  of 
criliidsm  which  is  afraid  to  trifle^,  the  ambi- 
tionof  wit  and  satire^  and  the  dread  of  i0bm«* 
protbisihg  the  dignity  of  cl^erpess^  -hav^ 
not  y^  appear^  in  these  ttnlektered  circles 
te  damp  the  fr^ee  flow  of  tnirth  and  good 
spirits.  The  joyless  amusements  of  &6hi<>B-^ 
able  exhibition,  and  the  ennid  of  extravai^ant 
«mdu»  after  ple»ure  »e  lOsp  fie  1^ 
and  more  splendid  stoeieties — compadr^  to 
which,  tliQse  of  ac  s^all  German  Court 
and  Capital  haVe  liomiething  of  ;a  primitive 
nature  and  simplicity  m  well  as  much  of  a 
jaimitive  rust. 

The  Jour  defete^  or  the  birth-day  of  the 
Sovereign  or  aqy  of  his  family^  er^ties  a 
commotion  among  all  ranks^  whidi  a  little 
enlivens  the  ordinary  tranquillity -*^  some 
would  say  dullness  r— of  the  Eesidence* 
Promotions  of  the  servants  of  gov'^^mm^fit 
take  place  in  abundam^-^rMaiiy^a.  plaia 
BatFon  walks  forth  from  the  Cabinet  an 
]&cellency  — Crosses  and  ribbons  :;  are 
showered  about  in  profusk^-^&oiA  the 
Gkaod  Ci*oss  of  h]9  Highliess'4  OrdiiBt,  whieb 
fitters  pn  the  bpfeastf  Qf  tibe  great  4igiii^ 
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taries  of  the   Court,  to  the  badges  of  die 
fourth  or  fifth   class,  which  decorate  the 
Fourrier  or  Major  Domo,  figuring  behind 
his  Highness's  chair  at  table.     The  parade 
is    more    than    ordinarily    splendid.     The 
troops  in  their  best  uniforms.     The  nobi^ 
lity,    corps    diplomatique^  and  employes — - 
including  those  from   the  provinces,  who 
crowd   the    residence  on   these   occasions 
—  pay  their  felicitations  in   the   morning 
to  their  sovereign  in  his  cabinet.     Every 
namesake,  male  and  female,  of  his  Highness 
partakes,  of  course,  in  the  honours  of  the 
jour  defete;  and  it  is  ian  arduous  task  for  a 
stranger  to  know,  by  intuition,  every  Louis 
or  Louisa,  Frederic  or  Frederica,  to  whom 
it  behoves  him  by  no  means  to  omit  due 
congratulations.     At  two  or  three  o'clock 
ihe  grand  gala  at  court  takes  place  —  dis- 
tinguished from   ordinary  dinners  by  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  strangers  —  the 
best  liveries  of  the  domestics  —  the  gala 
uniforitis  of  the  courtiers  —  the  long  trains 
i—  the  doiible  portions  of  rouge  and  dia- 
monds— the  absence  of  all  spinsters,  and  the 
unusual  length  and  ceremony  of  the  ehter- 
taimneht.    The  opera,  in  the  evening,  is 
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made  pre-eminently  grand  and  attractive  —-^ 
the  orchestra,  all  in  uniform  —  and  it  is 
often  an  etiquette  for  the  Court  and  com^ 
pany  to  contribute  to  the  brilliance  of  the 
house  by  appearing  in  their  full  court  cos- 
tume. '  The  day  not  unfrequently  concludes^ 
by  a  grand  ball  or  assembly  given  by  ail^ 
Ambassador,  or  some  loyal  leader  of  the 
haul  foUf  who  has  the  supreme  satisfaction' 
of  seeing  his  rooms  crowded  with  stars  and 
court  dresses  ;  and  who  to  fill  up  a  splendid 
throng,  invites  a  gross  of  subaltern  oiGBcers*, 
by  a  general  invitation  sent  to  the  general,' 
at  head  quarters,  to  be  dispensed  to  such  of 
the  worthy  captains  and  lieutenants  as  h<g 
considers  best  fitted  for  society  comme  il 
fauU 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  scanda- 
lous  and   censorious    spirit    of  the    little 

*  An  exception  to  the  rules  of  rank  is  made  in  favour 
of  the  military — officers  of  the  rank  of  captain  being 
admissible  at  court,  whether  noble  or  not.  — But  on  oc- 
casion of  court  balls,  partners  for  the  fair  waltzers  are 
so  much  in  request,  that  a  general  invitation  is  often 
sent  to  head-quarters  pour  les  offlciers  dansants.  Those 
who  come  are,  of  course^  obliged  to  fulfil  the  condition 
of  their  visit,  by  never  allowing  their  heels  a  moment's 
repose  while  there  is  a  lady  ready  to  danoe. 
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town  is  misled  iip  with  t^  l^hio»a^^  Vi^ea*^ 
tibusness  of  the  Court  and  metropolis^  aoA 
how  the  worthy  Courtiers  are  driven  t@  com- 
promise between  then*  equal  tastes  for  criti- 
cising their  neigfabours,  and  partaking  their 
delinquencies.  Our  respectable  spinjBliei^i, 
9Ik1  tea-drinking  matrons,  frame  their  mo- 
tal  cfode  in  tofiscious  purity,  and  i^tless 
9f  i&Uing  under  their  own  enactments.  !I;hey 
ar«^  therefore,  severe  and  sweeping^but 
the  German  drawing*fooms,  not  beiilg  pre- 
pared for  (similar  sacrifices,  and  yet  willing 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  censore^ip,  are 
obliged  to '  legislate  with  a  cauti<N2s  le- 
nity, of  which  all  in  turn  stand  in  need. 
Innocent  trifles  are,  therefore,  severely 
noted;  but  capital  offences  come  off  ho- 
nourably acquitted.  If  you  talk  to  one 
bdle  for  five  minutes  longer  than  the  Test, 
or  make  the  agreable  with  any  zeal  to  your 
fair  neighbour  at  the  Court  Dinner,  every 
eye  dtaws  inferences — -it  swells  the  cata- 
logue of  events  for  discussion,  and  you 
are  continually  saluted  with  insinualwg 
enquiries  after  the  pretty  foot,  the  pink 
sattifis,  or  the  red  rosei^,  of  your  suspected 
favourite,  ia  the  true   tearftable   ccmutry- 
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town  style.    But  not  half  so  much  woidd 
bje  said  or  thought  of  it  if  you  were  notodh 
oufily  in  the  paost  *  intimate  of  all  possible 
x^l^tiops.  with  the  lady— that  would   he 
9.U  'Oxdinairy  occurrence  —  you  would  be 
ini^ted  a^t  tiie  siame  time  by  yow*  considerate 
aoquaintauces  - —  ^d  the  connection  would 
b@  g^i^^ally  recognised  with  all  the  ei^y 
liberaUty  of  a  Court.     A  lady,  arrangiag 
her  p«rty>.  said  "  I  invite  Monsieur  ;  ■■■:  ■ 
and  his  wife,  of  course*     He  is  a  plea^ 
«nt    man;   but   to  keep    him    m  good 
humour   he  must  have  his  belle  Madame 
—7-- — :,  and  then  her  husband  must  come 
with  her,  though  you  know  he  is  little  bet- 
ter than  a  gar f on  cTecurieJ*^     I  happened 
to  sit  by  the  neglected  wife,  an  elegant 
woman,  who  was  said  to  feel  her  situation. 
Her  husband  and  his  inamorata  were  gene- 
rally together,  not  flirting,  or  making  love, 
but  enjoying  the  quiet  understanding  of.  an 
established  teider  connection;  while  the 
Baron  without  mate  talked  with  his  wife's 
beau  as  freely  as  any  other,  and  lounged 
about  in  the  happy  tranquillity  of  settled 
indifference.      The  public  intercourse  .  of 
the  two  sexes  is  guarded  by  all  the  little 
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restraints  of  the  nicest  delicacy^  It  is  as 
much  as  one  can  venture  to  do  to  hand  a 
lady  down  stairs  to  her  carriage--^and  no 
lady  ever  takes  a  gentleman's  arm  in  the 
street.  But  the  gravest  imprudences,  whick 
ought  in  consistency  to  call  forth  all  the 
severity  of  these  rigid  censors,  find  every 
one  tolerant,  and  even  good-naturedly  in- 
different. Society  is,  iii  fact,  filled  with 
complex  relations  of  sentiment  (so  called); 
and  who  can  blame  very  loudly  what  is 
perhaps  their  own  case  to-day,  or  may  be 
to-morrow,  or  was  the  other  day  ?  For 
Cupid  may  here  safely  address  every  one. 


**  dui  que  tu  sots  —  Voila  ton  maitre  ! 
Ou  il  est,  ou  ilfut^  ou  il  dent  Vetre. 


« 


The  difference,  in  fact,  between  the  morals 
of  little  capitab  and  the  large  ones,  such  as 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  whose  licentiousness  is 
'  proverbial,  appears  to  be  little  more  than 
that  between  bold,  dashing,  assured  cor- 
ruption, and  that  which  is  somewhat  more 
timid,  contriving,  and  hypocritical —  somre- 
thing  like  the  contrast  in  Cowper  between 
the  gay  splendour  of  fashion  and  the  pinch- 
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irig  shifts  of  the  humble  partaker  of  its 
pleasures. 

**  All  catch  the  frenzy  downward  from  her  Grace, 
Whose  flambeaux  flash  a^nst  the  morning  skies, 
'  And  gild  our  chamber  cielings  as  they  pass, 
To  her  who,  frugal  only  that  her  thrift 
May  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  afford. 
Is  hackneyed  home  unlacqueyed."  — 


Vice  is  here  on  a  petty,  provincial  scal& 
A  grave  noble,  of  diplomatic  dignity,  got, 
the  other  day,  a  severe  thrashing  froiti  ja 
private  soldier,  the  sweetheart  of  a  poor  girl 
whom  he  was  pursuing  with  offensive  pro- 
posals. A  Vienna  Lothario  would  have  ' 
lost  his  life  in  a  duel  for  a  Duchess.  That 
is  all  the  difference. 

The  narrowness  of  the  social  circles 
gives  public  opinion  some  little  more  in- 
fluence on  conduct  than  in  the  shrouding 
vastness  of  a  great  metropolis :  but  where 
virtue  has  no  more  solid  basis,  t|4s  influence 
wiU  make  few  people  virtuous^— it  will, 
however,  make  many  hypocritical  as  long 
as  they  can  keep  up  the  mask,  and  strictly 
decorous  where  decorum  costs  nothing. 

The  little  capitals  thus  often  contrive  to 
unite  the  immorality  of  a  great  nietropoUs 


with  all  trbw  duUiiMs  and  the  stagniatiiorf  of  ii 
{iffDvmcial  town.  The  absence  ef  aill  tfiiS 
serious  political  occupation  which  engages 
moie  gigantic  courts^^  leaves  nothing  to 
check  or  vary  —  not  the  unbridled  gaiety 
of  amusement,  but  —  the  i^Ound  of  heavy 
frivolities^  and  the  pursuit  of  scandal 
and  licentious  pleasures.  —  The  ton  of  the 
Cotirt  and  the  elegant  circleid  is  also  often 
ekhumdrum  and  provincial  as  that  oi  any 
genteel  borough  in  Great  Britain.  Many 
o#  the  maids  of  honour  — good  substarN 
m  persons,  all  of  unimpeachable  family 
—have  perhaps  hardly  crossed  the  frontier 
if  thie  little  State,  except  in  the  suite  of  the 
Princess  on  a  summer  visit  to  the  baths,  ot 
to  some  neighbouring  reigning  cousin  j  and 
the  noble  damsels  who  take  observing  hints 
from  the  official  belles  of  the  Court  on  their 
periodical  visit  to  the  Palace  have  much 
more  theair  and  the  manners  of  the  prim 
misses  of  a  country  town,  than  the  cyno^ 
mres  of  a  gay  Court  circle. 
.  Tlie  torpid  influence  of  the  petty  sphere 
in  which  people  move,  communicates  itselfj 
in  fact,  to  the  minds,  the  manners^  the  oc- 
cupations of  eSl.      The   faculties  of  th^ 


whole >  yesidende  are:  concentlpated  iit  ito 
mksroscopic  pursuits,  ihtrigQesi,  cciremoiiles^ 
and.  roufcines ;  and  aft  the  idea  of  belonginjgf 
to  the  ei^ital  of:  the  rtate  ^  althoi^  thab 
Capital  18  aLtUipiit — s^sfies  everjr  one 
idtk  their  own^  consequence  and  dignity, 
theii^  ciititisitj  ii^  rarely  called  forth  as^  t^ 
what  is  passing  on  the  great  areaa  arou«i 
thenu     Each  little  srt;ate  is  ^^  itself  alon^^ 
and  each   Sorereign  of  a.  nut-iiheU  ^^  ac^ 
eOEunto  hiiiiBdf  King   of  infinite   spactiM^ 
Their  own:  Grand  Duke^  or  Landgrave-^ 
their   owh'   Fcdace    and    Theatre  —  tHekf 
own  handM  of  books  caHed  <<  the  CoUrt 
liibrary'V— •  and   the   few  titifd   rate  TeM 
niersi^,    is^ars^  and*'  monsters   in    brandy 
and  wateTjr  J^cli^t  *^  the  Court  Museura^'^* 
ar^  to  the  little  dpi^ics^  of  the  Residenee^ 
the  ne  ^U9>  ^m  dl^  Sf^ndonr  and  tastei 
The  Gazette  and  Journals  of  tho  capital^ 
wretchedly  printed,  on   coarsie  paper,  are 
little  more  than  collections  of  notices  and 
official    announcements    from    long-titl^ 
authorities,  promotions,  and  conferrings  of 
dignities,  lists  of  arrivals  at  the  inns,  with- 
out a  word  of  original  writing  or  remai!tc> 
eked  out  by  a  gleaning  from  the  fore^^ 
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papers,  made  up  of  what  is  alone  in- 
teresting to  the  little  ^  dependants  of  the 
CJourt  —  the!  movements,  audiences,  and 
journeys  of  Princes,  ambassadors,  &c. 
With  such  resources,  among  a  people  of 
so  little  natural  vivacity  as  the  Germans,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  if  the  capital  of  the  Ger- 
man Prince  is  as  dull  and  as  lifeless  as  a 
street  of  Herculaneum  ?  The  eternal  la- 
rum  of  the  drums  on  mounting  and  reliev- 
ing guard,  and  the  rumble  along  the  streets 
of  a  heavy  baron's  caleche,  the  only  sounds 
whiph  interrupt  the  ordinary  stillness,  are 
3ymbols  of  the  dreary  monotony  which 
leigns  throughout  the  place.  If  you  wish 
to  seek  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  un^ 
broken  ennuij  I  recommend  you  to  use  your 
interest  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  get  ap- 
pointed Charge  (TAffhires  at  a  second  or 
ihitd  rate  Gefrman  Court 
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XiupwiGSBURG,  the  favourite  sieat^of  the  lat«r 

King,  and  the  present  residence  of  ojir  cojit 
patriot,  his  widow,  lies  in  a  fine  ope^  pic^ 
turesque  country,  thriee  leagues  from  Stut- 
gard»  The  neat  town,  the  ample  white 
palace,  the  gardens,  the  avenues,  and 
plantations  have  an  air  infinitely  more  im- 
posing and  cheerful  than  any  thing  in  the 
Rpyal  Capital.  Yoii  enter  from  Stntgard,  by 
a  handsome  wide;  street,  one  side  formed.hy 
the  regular  buildings  of  the  town,  and  the 
other  by  the  stately  avenues  of  the  small 
park  surrounding  the  royal  mansion.  A 
wid^  street  brandies  off  to  the  right,  cross^ 
ins;  the  royal  inclosures,  and  separated  by  a 
range  of  iLpdisadciW,™  the  niffforiid 
pleasure-groundsy  ornamented  with  foun«- 
tains,.iiriiB^  parterres,  and  gravel  walks,  imr 
mediately  before' the  palace.  The  palace 
p«se»te  a  broad,  wbit^;  huadsome  feont, 
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towards  this  garden,  though  not  so  striking 
as  the  massy  corps  de  logisj  forming  the  back 
front,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Dowager 
Queen. 

On  the  day  that  I  passed  at  Ludwigs- 
burg  I  regretted  that  her  Majesty's  in- 
disposition deprived  me  of  the  honour  of 
Beeing  her.  The  Count  - — r- ,  her  Grand 
Master,  an  intelligent  and  friendly^  man, 
Bpoke  to  me  ia  high  and  affectionate  J;6i^ia8 
of  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  mistress^  and 
described  her  manners  as  simple  ^d  afl&ble 
in  the  highest  degree.  Every  one  wkh 
whom  I  conversed  at  LudwigsbuTg,  as  well 
ms.  Stutgard,  told  the  same  ti^«  She  w»b 
a  "  recht  brave  wohltkdtigedame^^^  *^  a  right 
brave  benevolent  lady^"  "  man  hdt  ne  gem 
inLudwigsburg^^^  "Qne  has  her  willingly  ait 
liudwigsburg"  •—  were  the  plebmti  expres- 
isions  of  loyal  satisfaction,  beyond  which 
the  phlegmatic  German  idioms  never  rise 
in  compliment  to  any  one.  Her  Majesty'^ 
mode  of  life  is  simple  —  she  dines  about 
^mejir-^an  hour  or  two  earlier  than  most 
-Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  countrfi^*^ 
•ftees  little  company -r-r  but  is  happy^  to 
cVeoeiva  Ea^^irii^  fiutofs  ^-^  she  spaida  the 
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ivitmngj  after  siXi  the, hour  of  tea,  in  Uie 
soatety  ^  c^  her  little  court  composed  en-» 
tiroly  of  Gejrm^ns.     She  is  regular  in  her 
attendance    on    Divine   Worship,   in   the 
German  language,  in  a  little  parlour  fitted 
up  as  a  chapel,  in  the  palace.     Her  Ma« 
jesty  is  described  by  all  to  have  been  a&« 
tached,   with  a  devoted  sincerity^  to  the 
Bong.     He^  probably,  in  the  main,  ap^e* 
dated  her  .affections^  but  as  is  ordidarilj 
the  case  with  monarchs  of  vindictive  pas- 
sions,: was  «  tyrant  in  his  house  as  well  as 
on   the  throne.     Even  occasional  violent 
and  coarse  treatment  could  not  shake  her 
constant   affection.     She  attended  him  in 
hi.  W  illness  with  unwearied  tendernesa, 
and  was  by  his   side  when  he  expired 
The  Queen ;  shows  an  affectionate  attach^ 
ment  to  all  his  did  servants,  most  of  them 
now  out  of  place*     The  "present  king  visits 
his  mother-^in4aw  generally  twicii  a  week 
^id  treats  her  with  much  respectful  attenr 
tion. 

The  Count  :  accompanied :  me  about  the 
gar^enn  which  we  large  asoliaid  out  in  the 
English  ta^te^  ^writhaU  the. picturesque  ao- 
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(to  use  the  German ■  privil^e  of  uwivei^at 
diminutives, )  cascades,  riveris,  pavilibnsr 
aviaries;  &c.  highly  delightful  to  see,  but 
not  equally  so  to  describe.  The  wild  fece  of 
nature  is  often  interesting  in  descripti<m  ; 
but- nature  tamed  by  a  court  gardener  will 
hiardly  bear  again  taming  by  a  picturesqjue 
dedcriben  The  mock  ^uins  are  a  little  more 
happy jfojc  similes  of  real  piles  than  those 
which  oftenadorn  German  pleasure  grouiidk.* 
The  '  Emichs-^burg  a  round  moulderiiig 
tower  with  a  few  interesting  holes  and  9 
top  picturesquely  ragged  is  the  principal-*— ' 
standing  on  a  rock  tolerably  wild,  from 
which'  a  cascade  rushes  with  a  respectable 
impetuosity.  The  view  from  the  tower  over 
the  neighbouring  country  is  delightful;  and 
to  complete  its  Gothic  interest,  the  late 
Jcing  christened  it  the  Emichsburg,  from  an 
old  ancestor  Count  Emich  of  Wirtemberg^ 
The  Spiel  Platz  ov  Game  Place,  a  large 
^pen  area,  presents  the  machinery  foremost 
of  those  delectable  amusements  which  fon<i 
the  zest  of  Barilemy  and  odier  English  fairs 
^^  swings,  round-abouts,  nine  pins^,  &c.  A 
handsome  pavilion  contains  four  handsome 
wooden  nagS;.8addB0d>m 
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both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  which 
^allpp  with  surprising  velocity  by  means  of 
inachinery  underground.  The  gardens  owe 
^11  their  beauties  to  the  late  King,  who  spared 
no  expense  in  the  decoration  of  his  favoured 
residence  any  more  than  in  other  fantasies. 
They  are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
XSrermany,  but  mixed  with  some  unspailt 
natural  bealities,  they  have  much  trumpery 
abd  paj^'house  taste.  By  dint  of  being 
nmde  upon  a  large  scale  the  ruinS|  the  sum-'- 
iqer-housesy  the  rocks,  &c.  are  preserved 
irpm  the  striking  insignificance,  common  in 
s^c^  ornaments,  but  they  only  approach 
niearer  to  nature  like  the  young  lady's  wai^ 
doll  which  is  made  as  large  as  life,  but  is  a 
doll  after  all.  The  genius  of  the  late  King  is 
wanting  in  the  gardens  which  bear  marks  of 
neglect  and  desertion*  The  ruts  of  carriage 
wheels  in  the  gravel  walks,  and  the  rampant 
plantations  occasioned  the  Count  to  observe^ 
"  y^h !  this  would  be  otherwise  if  His  Majes-r 
ty  )vere>till  alive/'  From  the  feeling  tone  i^ 
which  he  said  this  I  apprehqpd  the  change 
in  his  own  situation  since  the  death  of  the 
King  was  quite;  as  much  in  his  ExceUei|icy'  s 
thoughts  as  the  nyta  in  th^^  ^Hr  ^  :  / 
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The  monument  erected  by  the  late  king 
to  his  friend  and  minister  the  Couiit  Zep- 
pelin, is  the  most  interesting  and  tasteihl 
object  in  the  gardens.  It  is  a  siniple  Doric 
temple,  which  you  approach  through  a 
gloomy  iron-gate,  up  a  short  tui*f  path  shaded 
by  weeping  willows  and  funereal  cypre^d. 
Ufa  spot  is  melancholy,  sequestered,  and  in- 
teresting. On  entering  the  tethple  which 
is  lined  with  rich  grey  marble,  and  sur- 
rounded by  niches,  holding  brass  candela^ 
bras;  you  are  struck  by  a  graceful  white 
figure  df  friendship,  leaning  oh  a  massy  sar- 
cophagus of  black  marble.  The  statue  is  an 
adtnitable  specimen  of  the  skill  of  Danek- 
ker  J  the  attitude  and  expression  are  that  of 
ae«[K.nde„t  grief,  and  agonised  r^gnation. 
Above  the  totob  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Count  in  marble  bas  relief  on  the  wall  of 
the  temple.  A  faint  light  gleams  into  the 
temple  through  a  small  arch  in  the  cupola, 
and  a  siiiiple  lamp  hanging  from  the  middle 
of  the  roof  supplies  its  place  at  night.  On 
the  "pediihent  are  inscribed  in  large  gcJden 
letietSy^^  Dem'i)(n'angegangene^^  Fteunde^ 
**  To  the^Friefid  gone  before  ^  and  ova;  the 
vestibiile,  hi  Smaller  characters. 
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^^.Die  derTodgetrennt  . 
Vereinigt  das  grahP 

^^  Whwn  Death  separates  the  Grave  unitesJ* 
I  «irveyed  this  testimonial  of  Royal  iit^ 
tadiment  with  greater  interest  from  the 
circamstance  of  having  heard  niuch  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Count  Zeppelin^  and  of 
his  having  been  coiuKCted  by  ties  of  friend^ 
ship  with  a  ftiend  dPiny  own.  The  Count 
was  -early  attached;  to  the  late  King,  fol- 
lowed him  in  hia  campaigns  when  he  was 
a  Russian  General,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Catherine,  and  istood  by  him  in  his 
mhrfortunes  when  His  Majesty  was  obliged 
to  leave  Russia  and  the  Russian  service  in 
1786.  His  Majesty  entrusted  to  him  the 
negociation  for  his  marriage  with  our  Prin- 
cess  Roy alj  which  the  Count  conducted 
equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master 
and  of  our  Royal  Family  arid  Miiiistetsw 
On  the.King^s  accession  the  Count  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister,  to  the  joy 
of  the  whole  people,  and  remained  with 
an  unvaried  popularity  the  'King's  ad- 
viser and  confidential  friend  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  This  was  in  patt' hastened' by 
the  fatigfies  of  miissibns  and  p<^tti(^  bqsi- 
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papers,  made  up  of  what  is  alone  in- 
teresting to  the  little  ^  dependants  of  the 
Court  —  the' movements,  audiences,  and 
journeys  of  Princes,  ambassadors,  &c. 
With  such  resources,  among  a  people  of 
so  little  natural  vivacity  as  the  Germans,  is 
it  to  be  wondered  if  the  capital  of  the  Ger- 
man Prince  is  as  dull  and  as  lifeless  as  a 
street  of  Herculaneum  ?  The  eternal  la- 
rum  of  the  drums  on  mounting  and  reliev- 
iSig  guard,  and  the  rumble  along  the  streets 
of  a  heavy  baron's  caleche,  the  only  sounds 
which  interrupt  the  ordinary  stillness,  are 
3ymbols  of  the  dreary  monotony  which 
ceigns  throughout  the  place.  If  you  wish 
to  seek  the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  un- 
broken ennui^  I  recommend  you  to  use  your 
interest  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  get  ap- 
pointed Charge  d^AJhires  Bt  a  second  or 
thiifd  rate  Gefrman  Court. 


aOOIETT;.  SOS 

w^le  ye8iden(2e  are:  concentlrated  in  km 
microscopic  purdahs,  intrigues,  ceremonwa^ 
and:  routines ;  and  aa  the  idea  of  belonging 
to  the  ei^ital  of  the  rtate  ^  althoi^  thati 
Capital  ift  a  LtUipnt — satisfies  every  one 
with  their  own^^  consequence  and  dignity, 
theb  ciitrosity  is  rarely  called  forth  a^  t<* 
what  is  passing  on  the  great  arena  arouftd 
tliem«     Each  little  srtate  is  <^  itself  alone^^ 
and  each   Sovereign  of  a^  nut-sihell^^  ack 
eounto  hiitiBdf  King   of  infinite   spacfiM^ 
Their  owir  Grand  Duke^  or  Landgrave-*^ 
their   own    Palace    and    Theatre  —  thefaf 
own  handful  of  books  caUed  <^  the  Coiiirt 
Library 'V— and   the   few  diird   rate  Te^ 
nierses,    s^ars^  andi  monsters   in    brandy 
and  water,  yclept  ^  the  Court  Museum j-* 
ar^^  to  the  little  optics^  of  the  Residence^ 
the  ne  jdM  ^/ii^Va^Bj^ddotir  and  tasted 
The  Gazette  and  Journals  of  the  capital^ 
wretchedly  printed,  on   coarae  ps^r,  are 
little  more  than  collections  of  notices  and 
official    announcements    from    long-titl^ 
authorities,  promotions,  and  conferrings  of 
dignities,  lists  of  arrivals  at  the  inns,  with- 
out a  word  of  original  writing  or  remai1c> 
eked  out  by  a  gleaning  from  the  fore^ 
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towards  this  garden,  though  not  so  striking 
as  the  massy  corps  de  logisj  forming  the  back 
front,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Dowager 
Queen. 

On  thei  day  that  I  passed  at  Ludwigs- 
burg  I  regretted  that  her  Majesty's  in- 
disposition deprived  me  of  the  honour  of 
seeing  her.  The  Count  -^— r— ,  her  Griand 
Master,  an  intelligent  and  friendly^  man, 
Bpoke  to  me  ia  high  and  affectionate  Jbetms 
of  the  amiable  qualities  of  his^ .  mistress^  and 
described  her  manners  as  simple  kid  affable 
in  the  highest  degree.  Every  one  wkh 
whom  I  conversed  at  Ludwigsburg,  as  well 
ms.  Stutgard,  told  the  same  tale«  She  w»b 
a  "  recht  brave  wohltkdtigedame^^  *^  a  right 
brave  benevolent  lady^"  "  manhdt  ne  gem 
inhudwigshurgj^  " ^ne  has  her  willingly  nit 
liudwigsburg"—  were  the  pleb^an  expres- 
isions  of  loyal  satisfaction,  beyond  which 
the  phlegmatic  German  idioms  never  rise 
in  compliment  to  any  one.  Her  Majesty's 
^ode  of  life  is  simple  —  she  dines  about 
one-e-^an  hour  or  two  earlier  than^  most 
-Princes:  and  Princesses  of  the  countrjr^*^ 
•ftees  little  company -r-r but  is  happyt -to 
cVeoeive  Ea^^irii'  fiutofs  ^^  she  spodda  J3bsb 
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irnmiigj  after  siis^  the^hour  of  tea,  in  the 
soetety ^  of  her  little  court  composed  en-» 
ti^oly  of  firetm^ns.     She  is  regular  in  her 
attendance    on    Divine   Worship,   in   the 
G«rman  language,  in  a  little  parlour  fitted 
up  as  a  chapel,  in  the  palace.     Her  Ma« 
jesty  is  described  by  all  to  have  been  aU 
tached,   with  a  devoted  sincerity^  to  the 
Bong.     He,  probably,  in  the  main,  ap^e* 
dated  her  .affections^  but  as  is  ordinarily 
the  case  with  monarchs  of  vindictive  pas- 
sions,: was  a  tyrant  in  his  house  as  weH  as 
on  the  throne.     Even  occasional  violent 
and  coarse  treatment  could  not  shake  her 
constant  affection.     She  attended  him  in 
his  last  illne^  with  unwearied  tenderness, 
and  was  by  his   side  when  he  expired. 
The  Queen ;  shows  an  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  all  his  did  servants,  most  of  them 
now  out  of  place.     The  'present  king  visits 
his  mothertin-rlaw  generally  twicii^  a  week 
^id  treats  her  with  much  respectful  atten^ 
tion« 

The  Count  accompanied :  me  about  the 
gardens  which  aire  large  and  laid  out  in  the 
English  tmt^i  mith  aU  the.  picturesque  ac- 
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(to  use  the  German  ■  privil^e  of  uiiive»^ 
diminutives, )  cascades,  rivers,  pavilionsr 
aviaries,  &c.  highly  delightful  to  see,  but 
not  equally  so  to  describe.  The  wild  face  of 
nature  is  often  interesting  in  descriptitm  ; 
but  nature  tamed  by  a  court  gardener  wilt 
hardly  bear  again  taming  by  a  picturesiqjue 
dedcriben  The  mock  ruins  are  a  little  more 
happy  jfojc  similes  of  real  piles  than  those 
which  oftenadorn  German  pleasure  groundk.* 
The  '  Emichs-»burg  a  round  mouldering 
tower  with  a  few  interesting  holes  and  9 
top  picturesquely  ragged  is  the  principal-*— * 
standing  on  a  rock  tolerably  wild,  from 
which'  a  cascade  rushes  with  a  respectable 
impetuosity.  The  view  from  the  tower  ovet 
the  neighbouring  country  is  delightful ;  and 
to  complete  its  Gothic  interest,  the  late 
Jciiig  christened  it  the  Emichsburg,  from  an 
old  ancestor  Count  Em  ich  of  Wirtembergj 
The  Spiel  Platz  or  Game  Place,  a^  large 
^pen  area,  presents  the  machinery  foremost 
of  those  delectable  amusements  which  foi^ 
the  zest  of  Barileiny  and  other  English  fairs 
^^  swings,  round-abouts,  nine  pins,  &C.  A 
handsome  pavilion  ccmtaina  four  han&Kiine 
wooden  nagS;'8addBed>m& 
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both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  which 
gallop  with  surprising  velocity  by  means  c^ 
niiachinery  under-ground.  The  gardens  owe 
^11  their  beauties  to  the  late  King,  who  spared 
no  expense  in  the  decoration  of  his  favoured 
re$idence  any  more  than  in  other  fantasies. 
They  are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Germany,  but  mixed  with  some  unspoilt 
natural  beatities,  they  have  much  trumpery 
and  pahy-^home  taste.  By  dint  of  being 
made  upon  a  large  scale  the  ruins^  the  sum^ 
n^er-houses,  the  rocks,  &c.  are  preserved 
irQin  the  striking  insignificances  common  in 
si|d]^  ornaments,  but  they  only  approach^ 
qearer  to  nature  like  the  young  lady's  wax: 
doll  which  is  made  as  large  as  life,  but  is  a 
doll  after  all.  The  genius  of  the  late  King  is 
wanting  in  the  gardens  which  bear  marks  of 
neglect  and  desertion*  The  ruts  of  carriage 
wheels  in  the  gravel  walks,  and  the  rampan^ 
plantations  occasioned  the  Count  to  observei» 
*'  Ah!  this  would  be  otherwise  if  His  Majes-^ 
ty  )vere  still  alive."  From  the  feeling  tone  i^ 
which  he  said  this  I  apprehqpd  the  change 
in  his  own  situation  since  the  death  of  th^ 
King  was  quite  as  muck  in  hiaExoeUeii^cy's 
thoughts  as  the  cuto  in  the  gravel  walk«^  .  - 
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The  monument  erected  by  the  late  king 
to  his  friend  and  minister  the  Count  Zep- 
pelin,  is  the  most  interesting  and  tasteful 
object  in  the  gardens.  It  is  a  simple  Doric 
temple,  which  you  approach  through  a 
gloomy  iron-gate,  up  a  short  turf  path  shaded 
by  weeping  willows  and  funereal  cypress. 
Hife  spot  is  melancholy,  sequestered,  and  in- 
terestihg.  On  entering  the  telhple  which 
is  lined  with  rich  grey  marble,  and  sur- 
Toiintled  by  niches,  holding  brass  candela- 
bras;  you  are  struck  by  a  graceful  white 
figure  df  friendship,  leaning  on  a  massy  sar- 
cophi^us  of  black  marble.  Theistatue  is  an 
adtnitable  specimen  of  the  skill  of  Danek- 
ker ;  the  attitude  and  expression  are  that  of 
despondent  grief,  and  agonised  resignation. 
Above  the  tomb  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Count  in  marble  bas  relief  on  the  wall  of 
the  temple.  A  faint  light  gleams  into  the 
temple  through  a  small  ai'ch  in  the  cupola, 
and  a  simple  lamp  hanging  from  the  middle 
6f  the  Tbof  supplies  its  place  at  night.  On 
Hie'^pediment  are  inscribed  in  large  golden 
letietSy^^  Dem'vorangegangerien  Freunde.^^ 

•  •  •  • 

^^  Ta  tM'^Friefid  gone  ftefore;^  and  ov«  the 
vestibiile,  &  toiaHer  bharaetiers. 


COUNT:  ?5Kf  5EWN,  9XX 

%Die  der  Tod  getrennt  . 

Vereinigt  das  grab^ 

*-■■     <-.■..        ...      .    .. 

^^  Whom  Death  separcUes  the  Grave  unites.^^ 
I  «irveyed  thi»  testimonial  of  Royal  at- 
tachment with  greater  interest  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  heard  much  of 
the  virtues  of  the  Gount  Zeppelin,  and  of 
his  having  been  coi^^^ted  by  ties  of  friend 
^hip  with  a  friend  dlWny  own.  The  Count 
was  -early  attached;  to  the  late  King,  fol- 
lowed him  in  his  catnpaigns  when  he  watsi 
a  Russian  General,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Catherine,  and  «tood  by  him  in  his 
mtsfbrtunes  when  His  Majesty  was  obliged 
to  leave  Russia  and  the  Russian  service  in 
1786.  His  Majesty  entrusted  to  him  the 
negociation  for  his  marriage  with  our  Prin- 
cess Royal,  which  the  Count  conducted 
equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  hia  master 
and  of  our  Royal  Family  arid  MinistetSi 
On  the .  King^s  accession  the  Count  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister,  to  the  joy 
of  the  whole  people,  and  remained  with 
an  unvaried  popularity  the  '^Eing^s  ad- 
viser and  confidential  friend  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  This  was  in  patt' hastened' by 
the  fatigfres  of  ^ibsibn^  arid  political  busir 
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towards  this  garden,  though  not  so  striking 
as  the  massy  corps  de  logisj  forming  the  back 
front,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  Dowager 
Queen. 

On  the  day  that  I  passed  at  Ludwigs- 
burg  I  regretted  that  her  Majesty's  in- 
disposition deprived  me  of  the  honour  of 
weiii^g  her.  The  Count  -^ — r-,  her  Grand 
Master,  an  intelligent  and  friendly  man, 
€poke  to  me  in  high  and  afieotionate  teims 
of  the  amiable  qualities  of  his  mistress^  and 
describedher  manners  as  simple  ^d  afiable 
an  the  highest  degree.  Every  one  wkh 
whom  I  converses!  at  Ludwigsburg,  as  well 
«s .  Stutgard,  told  the  same  tBie*  She  wms 
a  *^  recht  brave  woMtkiitigedame^^  "  a  right 
brave  benevolent  ladyi"  "  man  Jidt  de  gem 
inLudwigsburgf^  "Qne  has  her  willingly  at 
Jjudwigsburg''—- were  the  plebmn 
mons  of  loyal  satisfaction,  beyond  which 
Ihe  phlegmatic  German  idioms  never  rise 
in  compliment  to  any  one.  Her  Majesty's 
'mode  of  life  is  simple  —  she  dines  about 
'Oiiee-* an  hour  or  two  earlier  than^  most 
-Princes:  and  Princesses  of  the  counla^i^'^ 
^jMes.  little    compaoy «r-r but   k  happf; -to 

diQoeiva  fis^^Uii  vintdts  ^^.^  she  spoidB  thi^ 
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4ymnngj  after  six,  the  .hour  of  tea,  in  the 
soeietyr  of  her  little  court  compcxsed  en^ 
tirely  of  (Gfetm^ns.     She  is  regular  iii  her 
attendance    on    Divine   Worship,   in   the 
German  language,  in  a  little  parlour  fitted 
up  as  a  chapel,  in  the  palace*     Her  Map- 
jesty  is  described  by  all  to  have  been  ab* 
tached,   with  a  devoted   sincerity i  to  the 
King.     He,  probably,  in  the  main,  appre^. 
dated  her  .affections,  but  as  is  ordinarily 
the  case  with  monarchs  of  vindictive  pas- 
«6ns,  was  *  tyrant  in  his  house  as  ^11  a. 
on  the  throne.     Even  occasional  violent 
and  coarse  treatment  could  not  shake  her 
constant   affection.     She  attended  him  in 
his  last  illneiss  with  unwearied  tenderness, 
and  was  by  his   side  when  he  expired; 
The  Queen  shows  an  affectionate  attaoh^^ 
ment  to  all  his  old  servante,  most  of  thedk 
now  out  of  place*     The  'present  king  visits 
his  mother4n4aw  generally  twicii^  a  week 
mid  treats  her  with  much  respectful  atten^ 
tion. 

The  Count  accompanied .  me  about  the 
gar^en^  which  are  large  ami  Md  out  in  the 
EQglLsh  tmtfii  mith  aU  the.  picturesque  ao- 
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(to  use  tbe  German •  privil^e  x>f  imtvensab 
diminutives, )  ctecades,  rivers,  pavilionsr 
aviaries,  &c.  highly  delightful  to  see,  but 
not  equally  so  to  describe.  The  wild  face  of 
nature  is  often  interesting  in  descriptimi ; 
but. nature  tamed  by  a  court  gardener  wilt 
hardly  bear  again  taming  by  a  picturesque 
dedcriber.  The  mock  ruins  are  a  little  more 
hBippyfofi  similes  of  real  piles  than  those 
whidi  oftenadorn  German  pleasure  groimds. 
The  Emichs-burg  a  round  mouldering 
tower  with  a  few  interesting  hole,  and. . 
top  picturesquely  ragged  is  the  principal-*— ' 
standing  on  a  rock  tolerably  wild,  from 
ivirhich'  a  cascade  rushes  with  a  respectable 
impetuosity.  The  view  from  the  tower  over 
the  neighbouring  country  is  delightful ;  and 
to  complete  its  Gothic  interest,  the  late 
king  christened  it  the  Emichsburg,  from  an 
x^d  ancestor  Count  Emich  of  Wirtemberg^ 
The  Spiel  Platz  or  Game  Place,  a^  large 
open  area,  presents  the  machinery  for  *most 
of  those  delectable  amusements  which  forbfi 
ifie  zest  of  Barileiny  and  other  English  fairs 
-^  swings,  round-abouts,  nine  piner,  &c  A 
handsome  pavilion  containa  four  han^»me 
wooden  nags^.8ad£ed.^tbgi^ 
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both  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  which 
gallop  with  surprising  velocity  by  means  c^ 
miachinery  under-ground.  The  gardens  pw^ 
^11  their  beauties  to  the  late  King,  who  spared 
no  expense  in  the  decoration  of  his  favoured 
re$idence  any  more  than  in  other  fantasies* 
.They  are  some  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Germany,  but  mixed  with  some  unspoilt 
natural  bealitiess  they  have  much  trumpery 
and  fxuby-'home  taste.  By  dint  of  being 
made  upon  a  large  scale  the  ruins,  the  sum^ 
n^er-houses^  the  rocks,  &c.  are  preserved 
irQhi  the  striking  insignificance,  common  in 
si|db  ornaments,  but  they  only  approach 
i^earer  to  nature  like  the  young  lady's  wax 
doll  which  is  made  as  large  as  life,  but  is  a 
doll  after  all.  The  genius  of  the  late  King  is 
waiting  in  the  gardens  which  bear  marks  of 
neglect  and  desertion*  The  ruts  of  carriage 
wheels  in  the  gravel  walks,  and  the  rampan^ 
plantations  occasioned  the  Count  to  observei» 
*^  Ah!  this  would  be  otherwise  if  His  Majesn 
ty  )vere  jStiU  alive."  From  the  feeling  tone  1% 
which  he  said  this  I  apprehqpd  the  ch^gc^ 
in  his  own  situation  since  the  death  of  the 
King  was  quite  as  mi^ch  in  bi&ExceUency's 
thoughts  as  tibe  tuto  m  die  gc^vd  walk.  .  ,• 
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The  monument  erected  by  the  late  king 
to  his  friend  and  minister  the  Count  Zep- 
pelin, is  the  most  interesting  and  tasteful 
object  in  the  gardens.  It  is  a  simple  Doric 
temple,  which  you  approach  through  a 
gloomy  iron-gate,  up  a  short  turf  path  i^haded 
by  weeping  willows  and  funereal  cypre^d. 
The  spot  is  melancholy^  sequestered,  and  in- 
terestihg.  On  entering  the  tettiple  which 
is  lined  with  rich  grey  marble,  and  sur- 
rounded by  niches,  holding  brass  candela^- 
bras;  you  are  struck  by  a  graceful  white 
figure  df  friendship,  leaning  oil  a  massy  sar- 
cophagus of  black  marble.  The  statue  is  an 
adtnitable  specimen  of  the  skill  of  Danek- 
ker ;  the  attitude  and  expression  are  that  of 
despondent  griefs  and  agonised  resignation. 
Above  the  tomb  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Count  in  marble  bas  relief  on  the  wall  of 
the  temple.  A  faint  light  gleams  into  the 
temple  through  a  small  arch  in  the  cupola, 
and  a  simple  lamp  hanging  from  the  middle 
of  the  roof  supplies  its  place  at  night.  On 
the  "pediihent  are  inscribed  in  large  gcdden 
letietSj^^  Dem't&rangegangerie^^  Freunde.^^ 
^'  To  the-Fneitd  ^bne  Jefor^  T  and  over  the 
vestibiile,  &  Smaller  churactiers. 
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^^  Wkmn  Death  separates  the  Grave  unites.^^ 
I  mirveyed  this  testimonial  of  Royal  AtF* 
tddiment  with  greater  interest  from  the 
drcumstance  of  having  heard  niueh  of 
the  virtues  of  the  G^nnt  Zeppelin,  and  of 
his  having  been  coin^cted  by  ties  of  friend 
ship  with  a  friend  dKny  own.  The  Count 
was  ^arly  attached  to  the  late  King,  fol* 
lowed  hito  -in  hia  campaigns  when  he  was 
a  Russian  General,  and  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Catherine,  BUd  Btood  by  him  m  his 
misfortunes  when  His  Majesty  was  obliged 
to  leave  Russia  and  the  Russian  service  in 
1786.  His  Majesty  entrusted  to  him  the 
negociation  for  his  marriage  with  our  Prin- 
cesS  Royal,  which  the  Count  conducted 
equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master 
and  of  our  Royal  Family  arid  MiiiistetSi 
On  the .  King^s  accession  the  Count  was 
appointed  Prime  Minister,  to  the  joy 
of  the  whole  people,  and  remained  with 
an  unvaried  popularity  the  'King^s  ad* 
viser  and  cohfidenti^  friend  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  This  was  in  patt^  hastened  by 
the  fatigites  of  -iniissibiis  arid  political  busi<* 
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ness  wt^n  the  country  was  distracted  by 
the  first  entry  of  the  French,  aided  by 
anxieties  of  love  for  a  lady  of  greja^  b^^^y 
and  merit.  The  Count's  wife  died  a.  lew 
davs  afler  bim:  and  this  lady«  who  was 
sincerely  attached  to  him,  thus  liv^  to  .see 
removed  too  late  the  Obstacle  that  had  op- 
posed  ^tlheir  happines^^  She  survived;  the 
iCpupt  some  jears :  mt.  she  languish^  in 
ill  health,  and  never  revived  after  the  shock 
of  his  death*  The  King  took  charge  of 
lus  two  sons,  and  educated  them  under 
^i|  own  eyes  with  a  paternal  attention* 
]riie;,grief  of  aU  ran^  at  the  loss  of  this 
f^l^ceM^nt  inan  was  tmexainpled  and  the 
j^yajTj^ing:  firi^d^hip  and  gratitude  which 
t)|^  King:  showed  both;  to  him  and  his 
family  are  proofs  of  some  good  qualities 
of  heart,  too  often  obscured  in  His  Maiesty 
)ij  violent  passions  and  ostentatious  pride. 
;  You  must  not  set  the  late  King  down 
^.  <quite  ap  ordinary  despot,  or  form  your 
idea  of  liim  solely  from  his  menagerie, 
Ms  gin^bread  crowns,  his  oppressive 
cfyamcB^  or  the  excavation  in  his  dinner 
^1&  to  idmit  his  corpulence.  He  ap- 
«fiWP  .to  l»Ye  b€^.  one  o^  *k^pe  anomaious 
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eompoands  of  bad  and  good  whk^H  so  oftea 
occur  ii^  life  to  falsify  the  divisions  of  the 
world  too  frequently  made  into  monsters 
and  angels*  Buonaparte  (no  mean  judge 
«s  fitr  as  talents  are  concerned)  used  to  say; 
he  was  the  only  Sovereign  h,  Germany 
capable  of  reigning.  He  wai^  a  man  of 
strong  intellect  an4  cultivated  taste/ .  hoA 
a  tyrant,  and  ai^cknowledged  coward^ 
with  something  in^osing  in  his  exterior, 
and  possessing  that  ascendant '  ov&t  diote 
aroimd  him  which  violent  temper,  withtbt 
niascuKhe  fcharader,  is  insuffici^t  io  pro. 
duce.  His  passions  were  unbridled^  foiit 
they  had  not  quite  corrupted  his  heart 
He  often  ipade  reparation  to  those  he  had 
injured  His  manners  were  dignified  aiid 
agreeable.  A  lady  who  used  to  be  mcichi  in 
the  circles  and  card-parties  at  Ludwigsburg, 
without  being  at  all  connected  with  the 
Court,  told  me  she  never  met  witli  m 
man  ^^  qui  possedait  mieux  Fart  de  parleri^^ 
The  Queen  was  as  much  afraid  of  him  as 
attached  to  him.  His  reign  was  severe ,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  havoc  of  hunting 
^and  some  other  arbitrary  follies,  its  seveiitrjr 
fell,  principally  where,  in  spite  of  ita  isQim^ 
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tkie)  it  did  least  harm  —  on  the 
iie  cut  down  their  pri^6ges,  made  xmmj 
80%^  a&  coxnijion  soldiers  in  his  array^  and 
cofastondyi^  them.b7*yranni^ 
and  oppressions;  while  his vfeehleni^h* 
hours  were  purchasing  their  flattery  at  the 
expense  of  their  other  subjects.  .He  was  in 
i^ort  an  able  not  an  i^ia^ci/e  tyrant -—' with 
s6me  grandeur  mixed  with  much  littleness 
hr  his  prides  and  some  little  nobleness  of 
satiitein  his  ferocity. 

1:  I  xegretted  that  circumstances:  deprived 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  ilanekker,  the 
distinguished  artist  whose  works  Ihav«  be- 
fyre  ihentioned.  - 1  He  is  a*  native  of  Stutgard, 
harn>c£humble  pareiits,  and  owed  the  means 
bf  ^cultivating  his  genius  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Duke  Charles,  predecessor  of  the  late 
)ding^  The  eatly  bent  of  his  genius  which 
^fest  led  him  to  a  fondness  for  drawing  and 
matte  him*  once/ spoil  some  smooth  hewn 
IJtoh^  by  sctatehing  flowers  and  ^ures  on 
themrWithaBail,  dfterward$^ppeara  to  have 
become*  too  strong  to  be  «diebked  by  the 
^positfidn  of'fais  patents,  t  iWhen  the  Duke 
i^fieredi toi  ^admitibne^of  ( tbeii^idiil^en^  into 
Mb!  «k<tf]|6n&J)mblfc  r'ieittinat^-^'his  •  ^^rdnts 
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refueled  from  a  false*  ided.  thftt  thb  stA^etAk 
Were  oiily  designed  to  fectuit  theranksl 
The  boy  entreated  in  vain  permission  to 
acce[^t  the  ioffer,  and  his  importunities^  were 
at'  laiit  only  to  be  silenced  by  a  confinemcnit 
in  his  dbiamber.  This  gave  him  leisure 
to  brood  o<^er  his  favourite  objects,  and  t<» 
devise  a  scheme  for  accomplishing  thern^ 
He  contrived  to^^'commuflicate  from  his 
window  with  eight  or  ninfe  of  liis  eoni^ 
rades^  whom  he  persuaded  to  dt^tidby  htt 
<^use,  and  to  accompany  hfan  boldly i  to 
tlie  Diike  himself^  at  LiJKlWigslmrgirV^ 
treat  an  admission  into  the  academy.  The 
boys  announced  themselves,  were  admitted 
and  kindly  received  by  the  Duke,  who  was 
delighted  with  the  resolution  and  boldness 
of  the  young  would-be  academician  of 
thirteen.  He  was  immediately  placed  in 
the  seminary  where  he  found  the  means  of 
a  liberal  educatipn  which  afibrded  him  a 
fimd  of  acquirements  useful  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  studied  here  nine  years,  then 
made  pedestrian  tours  to  Paris  and  to 
Rome,  profiting  almost  unaided  by  the 
opportunities  they  afforded  him.  In  Italy 
he  received  kindnesses  from  Caiiova  wid 
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Trip|>el,  aiid  was  recalkd  by  his  PlrhiGe  iii 
1790,  to  his  great  grief,  from  the  bright 
skies  aiid  the  poble  relics  of  Rome^ 
to  the  fogs  and  cramped  occiipations  of 
&utgard.  By  yray  of  riecompence  he  was 
made  Court  Sculptor  and  Professor  at  the 
acadeipys  with  a  salary  of  800  florins,  now 
considerably  increased,  for  which  he  i& 
obliged  to  execute  all  the  orders  of  the 
court.  Danekker's  history  adds  one  to  the 
many  instances  of  the  early  developement 
and  buoyant  character  which  have  so  oflen^ 
dirtingnished  genius  of  the  first  rank.  ^  ,  . 
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Taking  leave  of  the  polite  Grand  Mas- 
ter at  Ludwigsburg,  I  started  at  itiidniglit 
for  Heilbron  in  the  Diligence;  a  iHachine 
which,  in  Germany,  surpasses  in  ditt,  fe- 
diousness,  motley  society,  and  bad  organ- 
ization, all  that  you  can  imagine  fro^ 
Observation  of  those  of  France  or  the  Ke- 
iherlands.  It  affords  a  curious  instance  of 
that  strict  regard  to  form  and  system  which 
the'  Germans  often  unite  with  a  miser-^ 
able  disregard  of  essential  comfort.  Every 
thing  is  perplexed  with  trifling  regulations. 
The  seats  are  all  exactly  numbered,  and 
the  Herr  Diligence  Secretair  (Mx.  Diligence 
Secretary)  gives  you  an  elaboriite  printed 
ticket  to  entitle  you  to  one  designate 
spot  in  the  delectable  machine:  but  dirt 
has  generally:  obliterated  the  numbdrSy 
and  the  paissengers  are  hdf  an  hdbr 
^uabbling  themselves  into  thieir    appio^ 
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priate  places.  Your  luggage  must  be  sent 
two  or  three  hours  before,  or  the  Herr 
Condticteur  cannot  be  put  out  of  his  way  to 
find  a  place  for  it.  It  must  be  all  locked 
up  in  a  basket)  and  yet  it  is  often  lost. 
There  is  a  regulated  tax  to  the  postillions, 
but  they  always  grumble  if  you  do  not  pay 
jBore.  It  i&f  all  systematic  confusion  and 
Ofgw^ised  inconvenience.  My  place  beipg 
taken  late,.  I  had  the  felicity  of  being 
squeezed,  with  three  others,  into  a  ^ei 
Chaise  J  a  crazy  vehicle  rummaged  out  of 
t)xe  remises  in  the  yard  to  carry  the  over^ 
plus  passengers.  My  companions  were,* 
couple  of  heavy  speechless  Germans,  and  a 
young  black-eyed  bride-elect  travelling  to 
Wurtzburg  to  meet  her  Btautigam^  (Bride^ 
groom,)  concerning  whom,  his  family,  his 
trad^,  his  person>  and  prospects,  she  enter- 
tained us  with  a  succession  of  lively  parti- 
culars. Her  brautigam  gave  her  the  ring 
ojx  her  hand.  Her  brautigam  was  a 
good-tempered,  pretty  man,  and  all  his 
family  were  right  good  people  i  and  they 
were  very  fond  of  her  j  and  she  was  siifsp 
.  4iei  should  be  very  happy.  In  half  an  i^owr  * 
the^irl,  in  simplicity  of  heart,  had  made 
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eonfidants  of  ii$  ;»l)r  The  Germans  pai^ 
little  attention  to  her ;  they  slept,  an4 
Snored,  ii!i  spite  of  the  cold,  which  the. ve* 
hide  ill  excluded.  After  four  hours'  freez-r 
ing  and  jolting,  we  stopped  about  four  in 
the  morning  at  Besigheim,  a  little  towQ 
famous  for  its  wine.  Instead  of  hastening 
oti  in  order  not  to  prolong  a  moment  the 
delights  of  travelling  at  the  rate  of  a  league 
in  an  hour^  in  a  stinking  carrii^e,  into 
which  the  rain  had  just  begun  to  penetrate, 
it  was  more  consistent  with  German  ide|Eus 
to  dandle  an  hour  in  procuring  the  mud- 
dling comfort  of  coffee,  schnapps,  &c.  at  a 
miserable  inti.  The  poor  Ham  Knechts 
(house  boys)  aad  l^itchen  maid  must  needs 
be  routed  out  of  their  ^^  short  and  broken 
snooze''  in^  their  beds  in  the  kitchen^  A 
wood  fire  was-  presently  blazii^  iu  one  of 
the  furnaces  of  the  fire-place— « a  ^  of 
ready-made  cold  co£^e  was  set  into*  the 
middle  of  it  —  while  the  active  scuUion 
ground  an  additional  quantum,  fetched 
fresh  fuel,  boiled  die  milk,  fined  the  coffee, 
and  slated  and  bustled  about  with  a  smtttlky 
fac^  of  sfliUing  good  humour,  which  noiie 
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but  a  good  drudging  German  woman  could 
have  preserved  tinder  similar  circumstances. 
She  expe^ed  nothkig  from  the  guests^  and 
overflowed  with  thankfulness  when  she  re- 
ceived a  few  hreutzen.  After  our  motley 
party  had  enjoyed  many  a  replenished  pot 
of  coffee^  and  repeated  glass  of  bad  spirits, 
we  groped  our  way  through  the  dark  to 
6ur  seats,  and  after  five  hours  more  of 
tedious  jolting,  arrived  at  Heilbron,  a  dirty 
decayed  town,  in  a  fine  country,  on  the 
Neckar. 

Heilbron,  once  distinguished  among  the 
Free  Cities  of  Germany,  now  belongs  to 
the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg.  The  place  has 
still  twelve  or  fifteen  mercantile  houses^  and 
forms  a  considerable  depot  for  colonial  mer-^ 
diandize,  which  is  brought  up  the  Neckar^ 
and  conveyed  to  various  parts  of  Suabia 
ahd  Bavaria  by  land.  The  King  of  Wir- 
teitaberg  has  tried  in  various  ways  to  at* 
tract  its  trade  to  the  little  town  of  Canstadt^ 
his  isummer  residence :  but  it  clings  to  its 
pld  haunt,  in  spite  of  Royal  allurements. 
Several  families  of  nobility  still  reside 
htere,  and  the  place  has  a  tol9ra1>ly  busding 
air,  plentifully  mixed  with  dirt,  shabbiness> 
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»id  glbom$  aanoundxig  that  it  is  libdt  whatC^ 
it  has^  beeir.  

Heilbron  and  its  neighbourhood  are  rich 
in  mementoskof  the  old  doughty  iron-Hand* 
ed  champion  of  Germany,  Goetz  Von 
Berlichingen«  I  saw  the  old  tower  on .  the 
rampartd  in  which'  he  was  confined,:  and  hiar< 
epistle  td  the  Burgomaster  and  Magistrates^ 
in  expostulation  is  ^preserved  in  the  city; 
ar^i^es.  /  : 

The  table  d'hoj^e  of  the  inn  pi?esenteda 
living  memento  more  curious  than  any -^^a^ 
Mr.  Von  Berlichingen,  who  actually  boasts 
some  of  the' Chevalier's  pure  blood  in  his 
veins,  though  without  his  iron  hand  or  iron 
temperament  He:  was  an  old  Buperannu^ 
ated  Eo$tmaster*-6eneral,  with  the  cross  of 
UieWirtemberg  Order;  and  from  his  age  and 
second  childishness  in  a  state  of  ^complete 
pupillage  to  the  waiters  and  landlord  of  theT 
table*  This  descendant  of  the  grim  hero 
was  hardly  sufiered  to  eat  what  he  liked^ 
or  to  drink  wine,  or  change>  his  plate,  .witb- 
out>  the  host's  permission  —  restrictions 
which  looked  doubly  cruel  from  the  well-' 
preserved  respectability  of  the  old  g^it]e»> 
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man's  apf)€^rance.r    But  his  great  anoesta^^ 
himself  might  have  lived  to  a  similar  eqci* 


« 


From  Marlbro's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow» 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveHer^and  a  show." 


From  Heilbron  to  Neckar  Gemiind  the 
open  fertile  coutatry  presents  nothing: 
beyond  that  mediocrity  of  the  pirtureaque 
which  consists  In  gentile  rises^  wdl-cul-^ 
tivated  fields,  scattered  villages,  and  plear 
saiit  avenues.  We  i^toppod  to  bait  our 
horses  a  moment  at  a  little  village  called 
Furfeld,  where  we  found  some  motley 
guests  crowding  round  the  stove  of  the 
dirty  post-house.  Among  these  I  presently 
recognised  a  little  Baron  of  sixteen,  whom 
I  had  known  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he  was 
studying  military  tactics  at  the  Cadet 
School.  He  had  walked  from  Carlsruhe  to 
see  his  uncle,  a  crusty  old  noble,  the  Seig* 
neur  of  the  village ;  but.  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  my  young  friend  found  ^^  metal  more 
attractive'*  in  the  fair  daughters  of  the 
postmaster  and  their  dirty  parlour,  than  in 
the  aristocratic  honours  of  his  undb's  dreairy 
chateoM.  He  was  x)b^ged  to  jeturn  tp>  his 
military  duties  at  Carlsruhe  that  day,  and 


intended  to  perfotm  the  journey  of  above 
fifty  miles  on  foot,  assuring  us  that  he  kpew 
all  the  field  paths  and  short  cuts,  and  evi- 
dently contemplating  his  pedestrian  task 
with  much  less  dread  than  the  separation 
from  the  two  pretty  girls,  who  Bddod! with 
simple  looks,  confessing  their  participation 
in  his  low  spirits.     The  young  Fhd^Skrry 
however,  plucking  up  courage,  girded  on  his  * 
knapsack^  saluted  the  kind  matronly  FosU 
mistress^  shook  hands  with  the  stiff  &ther,> 
gave  a  farewell  kiss  to  each  of  the  damsels,) 
and,  bowing  to  us^  walked  off  with  all  the 
sel&possession  he  could  muster.   The  scene 
reminded  one  of  an  adventure  in  Fielding, 
—  or  might  have  furnished  a  picture  to  the: 
poet  of  the  present  day,  whose  muse  de- 
lights in  the  reality  of  humble  materials. 
The  simplicity  of  unsophisticated  fediing 
got  the  beitter  of  the  prejudices  of  rank, 
even  where  they  are  most  arbitrary;  and 
the  young  Baron  of  one  of  the  oldest  &- 
milies  in  Suabia  saluted  the  humble  village 
hostess  with  the  tenderness  of  a  son  — 
perhaps  remembering  from  his  studies  at 
the  Gymnasium  the  poet's  genial  advice : 
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f  **  Crede.nmiUamtibi  de scelestd 

PlebediUctaWynequesicJidelem 
Sic  lucro  woersatn  potuisse  nasci 

Matre pudenda,*  ..  i  .   ;  • 
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i  A  little  before  Nieckar  Gemiind,  we  ap^^ 
proacked  the  fine  horizon  of  wooded  moun- 
tains which  had  bounded  our  view  for  some 
distance.     A  break  in  the  chain,  which  ap^ ; 
peared  till  we  were  close  upon  them  ma^ 
jestically  continuous,    admitted  the  high 
road  to  pass  into  the  narrow  valley  on  the 
other  side.    The:  effect  was  an  instantane- 
ous, change  of  scene.     We  entered  the  yal-. 
ley  between  two  majestic  mountains,  reax-i* 
ing  theit  broad  round  woody    heads    in 
substantial  state,  and  in  a  moment  were  on^ 
the  precipitous  brink  of  the  river,  along 
which,  under  the  rocks  and  mountains  of 
the  left  bank  the  high  road  runs  —  sfome^ 
times    coasting    found   the    promontories 
which  indent  the  course  of  the  stream  —  at 
others  winding  to  the  left  round  the  bays 
and  angles^  where  the  liquid  element  has- 
been  too  powerful  for  the  solid.     The  scene 
is  A  i|)iniature  representation  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Rhine^  which,  by  the  bye,  I  have  not 

m  

yet  introduced  to  your  acquaintance.    The 
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Nieckar  faa$  not  half  the  breadth  or  the  ma^ 
jesty  of  the  god  of  rivers;  the mouritaim 
are  pr6poi?tionally  smaller  —but,  -like  Ih^ 
bankis^  of'  the  Rhine,  they  smile  under  this 
smooth  trim  vineyards  which  crown  Aeft 
rough  heads,  and  which  remind  one,  for 
their  contrast  with  the  rugged  featiires  they 
iadorn,  of  the  green  ivy  chaplet  decorating 
the  brows  of  the  old  hard'^featured  Silenuk 
The  opposite  bank  is  the  limit  of  the  wild 
bastle-bearing  and  ghost^eeming  mcHintainft 
of  the  Odenwald,  whose  heads  rise  on^ 
above  the  others  covered  with  a  shaggy 
brushwood  and  forest;  while  the  imme^ 
diate  banks  of  the  stream,  present  gentlet 
slopes  adorned  by  the  delicate  greien  of 
the  vineyards,  or  orchards,  and  trim  in^^ 
closures,  encircling  the  spires  and  villages 
on  the  edge  of  the  river.  Sometimes 
a  convent,  with  its  chapel  and  belfry^ 
or  a  sort  of  modem  chateau,  embosomed 
iti  I  poplars  and  shnibs,  seems  to  repose 
under  the  shelter  of  the  mountains  and 
woods. 

Neckar  Gemiind  is  a  neat  little  towni 
which  we  entered  by  a  gate  adorned  by  the 
arms  of  the  old  Electors  Palatine.      fit 
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stands  at  tih^  very  edge  6f  thestreata,  fiieed 
em  the  opposite  bank  by  a  grand  nuossy 
wall  of  red  rock  whieh  extends  far  into  the 
fiaountain,  and  forms  one  of  the  quatries 
from  jirhence  the  multitude  of  red  stone 
buildings  in  this  part  of  Germany  derive' 
their  origin.  The  workmen  split  large 
layers  of  the  stone  from  the  rod^,  and  roll 
them  down  the  perpendicular  height  to  the 
tiralley^  where  they  are  cut  into  smaller 
masses,  and  transported  by  the  Neckar  and 
the  Rhine  throughout  the  country. 

Pursuing  the  road  along  the  left  bank 
through  scenes  shifting  between  the  varie- 
ties of  smiling  and  reposing  nature,  and  her 
grander  and  more  rugged  features,  Hei- 
delberg,  the  climax  of  this  scene  of  beauty, 
was  before  us,  at  the  close  of  a  clear  au- 
tumnal evening.  It  was  precisely  the  suit- 
able moment;  for  no  inhabitant  or  pic- 
turesque deseriber  of  the  place  omits  ex- 
patiating on  the  peculiar  charms  which  the 
setting 'sun  confers  on  its  scenes.  Heidd.- 
berg  stands  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  fine 
Nieckar  valley,  where  the  parallel  chains  of 
mountains  abruptly  terminate  in  the  sandy 
level  afthe  Rhine  coun<iry.    These  flats 


biBfore  us  were  now  ^^^ually  filing  .wi^ 
the  eveaiing  mists^  which  were  hoyerii:^ 
about  the  town,  the  noble  mountaliifl^ 
and  the  hollow  windows,  walls  and  butt; 
tresses  of  the  rambling  castle,  whioh,  :mi 
it  were,  hangs  on  the  irregular  heights 
above  the  town.  The  deep  red  of  the  au- 
tumnal sun  was  contending  with  the  fast 
descending  darkness,  which  gave  a  black 
colouring  to  the  towers  and  steeples  of  the 
town  and  the  long  stone  bridge  bestriding 
the  burnished  river.  The  scene  was  in- 
volved in  an  autumnal  atmosphere  of 
mist,  twilight,  and  deep  ruddy  hues, 
quite  as  striking  in  its  way  as  the  sultry 
brilliance  of  a  July  evening.  It  was  the 
difference  between  Salvator  Rosa  and 
Claude.  We  entered  the  town  by  the  red 
massive  Karls^ThoTy  (Charles's  Gate,)  a 
splendid  work  of  the  Elector  Charles  Theo- 
dore, and  drove  through  the  narrow  gloomy 
streets  (for  Heidelberg  boasts  none  but 
natural  beauties)  to  ,the  Hotel  of  the  i9a- 
discher  Hof^  (Court  of  Baden,)  where  we 
supped  in  a  showy  saloon,  adorned  by  ^oi 
dkants  representations  of  English  hunting,  in 
which  a  collection  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
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thin^-  but  Enjgli8h5  in  spite  of  xed  coats 
and  riding  habits,  were  gaUoping  abpul 
wild  valieys,  and  snow-covered  mouataina, 
such  as  would  not  a  little  perplex  a. Leices:* 
terskire  fox*hunter> 
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LETTER  XXI. 


Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  striking 
than  the  contrast  between  an  English  and 
a  German  University.     In  the  former,  thft 
Gothic  buildings,  the  magnificent  colleges^ 
the  noble  libraries,  the  chapels,  the  retired 
walks,  the  scholastic  grace  of  the  costume^ 
are  all  so  many  interesting  indications  of 
the  antiquity,  the  munificence,  and  the  dig^ 
nity  of  the  institution.     The  University  of 
Heidelberg  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  Germany — but  the  constitution  of  a  Ger- 
inan  University  has  necessarily  no  monument 
of  architecture,  no  appendage  of  dignity, 
scarcely  any   decent    building    connected 
with  it.     The  Universitat  Gehaydey  or  pub- 
lic building,  containing  the  library  and  the 
lecture   rooms   of   the   Professors,    barely 
comes  under  this   last    description.      An 
Englishman  might  pass  the  town  a  dozen 
times  without  remarking  any  traces  of  its 
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institutions,  unless  he  happened  to  en- 
counter a  string  of  swaggering  mustachioed 
youths,  their  hair  flowing  on  their  shoul- 
ders, without  cravats,  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  parading  the  streets  with  a  rude 
impudence.  These  are  the  students — who 
resemble  each  other  in  all  the  Univer- 
skies^  in  main  points,  both  of  costume  and 
character.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
this  is  not  an  academical  costume.  A 
German  Student  would  disdain  < —  as  a  pert 
young  gentleman  of  this  number  told  me— 
to  wear  a  dress  not  of  his  own  free  choice ; 
and  his  choice,  under  the  influence  of  a 
liiminous  patriotism,  takes  the  direction  of 
ireviving  the  uU  Deutsche  kleidung^  or  the 
old  costume  of  the  worthy  Germans  three 
<ienturies  aga  "  7%^  were  sturdy  patriots 
and  right  good  Germans,  and  stuck 
up  for  our  liberties  against  the  Emperor 
Oiarles  and  the  princes.  We  want  soine 
<if  diia  spirit  in  out  days — therefore  we 
irill  begin  by  copying  diem  in  their  dress, 
and  thus  we  shall  introduce  it"  This  is  the 
reasoning  of  the  independent  philosophers 
from  fourteen  to  five  and  twenty,  who  attend 
•lectured,  if  th^  please,  when  they  please. 


atid  on  what  thej  please^  in  the;  Frpfe$8or8* 
rooms  at  the  Universities* 

The  Universities  are,  with  flight  vari- 
ations, constructed  upon  the  jsame  plan. 
Hiey  are  not,  as  in  England,  composed 
of  Colleges  where  the  students  are  obliged 
to  reside,  forming  large  households  under 
the  controul  of  a ,  Head ;  and  submitting 
to  wholesome  regulations,  both  as:  4o 
conduct  and  study.  A  German  Uniiffr* 
sity  is  little  more  than  a  place  where 
there  is  a  good  library  and  a  coUeotion 
of  Professors  who  read  lectures  to  those 
who  choose  to  attend  them.  They  af- 
ford bare  opportunities  for  study  -—  with 
few  facilities,  no  compulsion,  no  dis- 
cipline, no  subordination.  The  Professor 
reads  his  lecture,  the  student  pays  him 
for  it  —  If  he  attends  it,  which  he  does 
or  not  as  he  Ukes,  he  walks  off  ^t  the 
conclusion  as  independent  of  th«  Pro- 
fessor as  a  man  of  his  drawing-master  at 
the  end  of  the  hour's  lesson^  There  aie, 
besides,  private  tutors  who  can  be  engagsNi 
for  assistance,  at  leisure  hours. 

At  Heidelberg,  the  University  is  divided 
anto  four  fiutulties — iDivinity^  JurieprudeoQe, 
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Medicine,  and  Philosophy.  EiEtch  depart* 
ment  has  several  Professors^  and  a!  Pro^Reo- 
tor,  chosen  annually  among  them,  i.  the 
actual  head  of  the  University^  The  Grand 
t>Like  df  Baden,. in  Whoke  territory  Heidel- 
berg i3  comprii^edy  is  the  nominal  head  under 
the  title  of  Recton  There  are  a  smaller  and 
gt6ater  Senate  chosen  froni  the  Professors^ 
the  former  of  which  meets  every  fourteen 
days  for  V  transacting  the  business  of  the 
University  —  and  four  Ephcrri,  who'are  said 
to  superintend  the  industry  and  morals  of 
the  students,  to  correspond  with  their  pa^ 
isents,  &c.  But  these  last  have  an  office  of 
little  efficacy.  Their  admonition  is  with- 
out authority;  for,  short  of  the  power  of 
the  police  in  criminal  offences,  the  students 
are  subject  to  no  power  whatever  of  punishr> 
ixlent  or  controul.  They  can,  consequently, 
iiegledt  all  study  and  push  their  excesses  to 
the  verge  of  a  breach  of  the  law  in  de* 
fiance  of  Rector^  Ephori,  and  Professora. 
Offences  which  overstep  this  bound  are 
li^le  to  punishment,  by  the  University 
Police ;  for  the  University  is  not  sub^ 
ji^  to  the  ordinary  police  of  the  coun- 
try ^-^  a  University  AfHtmann  (Bailiff)  and 
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Besidles,  supplying  the  iplacse  to.  the  Uni-p> 
versity  of  the  ordinary  provincial  Bailiff  and 
Gens  d'arme.  The  consequence  is,  the 
broken  windows,  riots,  and  disturbances, 
with  which  the  students  annoy  the  citizens,^ 
are  visited  very  lightly  by  the  University 
Magistrates,  who  often  ojjserve  them  with; 
a  secret  satisfaction  as  symptoms  of  a  spirit^ 
of  in^dependence  which  they  hope  may  bb 
ouib  day  turned  to  better  purposes.  :  Witfc 
3uch  licence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  students  find  the  authorities  of  the  lavir 
nearly  aa  much  employment  as  our  stiidentff 
give,  to  the  gentler  advice  and  correctioiiF 
of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  Proctors,  &c.  Ibl 
some  Universities  the  students,  are  almotst 
as  much  the  terror  add  nuisance^  of  thi& 
neighbourhood,  as  the  worthy  associates:  of 
Robin  Hood  or  Rob  Roy,  were  to  theiiir 
habitants  of  the  scenes  of  their  exploat^. 
In  ati  inn  where  I.  slept  at  Manheim^  It 
was  discovered,  one  morning,  that  one  of 
these  young  gentlemen  had  decamped  by 
hi3  bed-room,  window,  taking  with  him 
the  sheets  of  his  bed  At  Heidelbergi 
where:  there  are  many  of  noble  and 
r>0spectable  faniiUes^  they  are  rather  better 
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behaved  than  usual  ^^^  and  a  ladj^  of  the 
town,  told  me  she  found  them  ^^  tolerably 
quiet  o^ssidering." 

The  students  live  in  lodgingn^  at  the 
housa^  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  town ;  a 
Hystem  which  if  their  superiors  possessed 
any  ccmtroul.  over  their  conduct  would 
almost  entirely  frustrate  it.  They  dine  at 
the  Tables  d'Hote  of  the  Inns,  to  which 
they  are  good  customers. — I  dined  with 
an  acquaintance  of  their  number,  at  a 
table  filled  with  them.  Their  manners 
were,  in  general,  as  coarse  and  as  rude  as 
their  appearance;  they  had  all  the  ait  of 
low  mechanics  or  persons  much  less  civili:i* 
ed.  Some  of  theni  were  young  nobles  -^ 
others  had  the  ribbons  of  orders  in  theif 
button-holes;  and  they  often  wear  the  cock-^ 
ade  of  their  country  in  their  daps  ot  hats, 
which  is  sometimes  the  symbol  of  a  proving 
cial  patriotism,  much  of  a^-kin  to  the  national 
one  indicated  by  their  clothes.  Since  the 
fltfme  of  national  feeling  has  been  kindled  by. 
late  events,  the  distinctions  of  country  are 
however  professedly  abandoned.  The  se- 
parate associations  of  the  students  from  dif- 
ferent states  are  done  away ;  and  they  npw^ 
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lordly  assort  that  they  form  but  one  body 
of  Germflois*  But  it  is  (easier  to  assunle  the 
title  than  to  suppress  national  prejudices 
or  neutralize  di(jtinctions  of  chasacten  The 
li^tsul^le  Prussian  is  little  formed  to  haiv 
monise  with  the  fat  phl^matic  Baviirian  o^ 
Austrian;  and  if  the  students  of  different 
states  mix  in  amus^ents  pretty  indis- 
criminatelyy  a  quarrel  (an  event  of  the 
commonest  occurreiH^e)  draws  out  theif 
provincial  preppasessions^  and  ranges  the ^ 
parties  accordingly. 

The  numbernof  students  at  Heidelber^y 
for  the  last  spring  semestre^  or  course*  of 
lectures^  was  above  400- — Goettingeik  some- 
times mui^ers  1200»  The  Professors  at 
Heidelberg  are  now  in  high  repute ;  and  oti 
their  attraction  depends  the  fullness  of  the' 
University,?— -When  a  favourite  professor, 
departs^  sonietimes  nearly  half  a  Univereity 
follow  him.  The  students  generally  enter 
very  young, — many  at  sixteen  or  seventeen ; 
for  as  every  young  man,  intended  for  the; 
civil  service  of  any  prinee^  must  spend  two 
years,  by  way  of  qualification^  at  a  Univer-f 
sity,  the  object  of  parents  is  to  qualify 
them  for  office  as  early  as  possibly    Raw 
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dhildren  from  the  G3rmnasitim  are  dc^ii^ef-- 
quently  sent  to  the  University,  rather  to  get 
dv^r  these  ti^a  years  than  for  the  purpose 
of  study;  Finding  themselves' here,  all  at 
once,  their  own  masters,  and  exposed  to 
every  temptation,  they  naturally  follow  the 
stream,  assuming  the  vices  and  caiieatiiring 
the  consequence  of  full-grown  men.  The  tie- 
cesiiary  two  years  are  often  spent  in  drink- 
iirg,  gaming,  rioting,  and  insulting  others, 
more  from  the  intoxication  of  liberty  than 
from  vicious  inclination.  The  pride  of  pre- 
mature manhood  makes  them  jealous  of 
their  little  dignities,  and  ape  the  punc 
tilios  of  false  honour.  Perpetual  duels  are 
the  consequence,  which  have  all  the  ill  effect 
of  brutalising  the  feelings  without  the  ques- 
tionable advantage  of  exercising  courage— r 
for "^  their  execution  is,  in  general,  ludi-' 
crously  devoided  of  danger.  The  breasts, 
and  faces  of  the  doughty  combatants  are 
cased  in  pasteboard,  in  the  security  of 
which  panoply,  they  chivalrously  engage 
with  small  rapiers  till  incensed  honour  is 
satisfied^  sometimes  by  the  first  sprinkling: 
<^  blood,  at  others,  by  nothing  less  than^ 
wound  of  a  cert^n  length  and  depth,  to  be 


asceftaiDed  bj^  meas^rementr.of  the  se6QQ<3s#j 
New  comers  arer^  beset,  on  thek  mattiofist> 
tion,  with  itiGitemetit&  to  quain^l,  tiU  tWy. 
put  theit  valour  beyond  dispute,  in,<»ie.QJ^ 
these  combats.  Sometimes  bodi^  of  disn 
putants  (often. .  of  different  countries)  settle 
thmr  difl^rences:  by  a  oombat  en  nmsf^ 
lliese  fights  genetaUy  terminate  in  sl^ht 
wounds  -^  but  more  fatal  cori^quences  ar($ 
by  no  means  unfrequent.  In  spit^  how? 
ereTn  df^  constant  disturbances,  and  now  and 
then  a  death  occasioned  by  them,  they  are 
still  freely  permitted,  like  all  other  excesses, 
from  the  fear  of  cheddng  the  exuberant 
fervour  of  youth. 

All  titles!  and  di^nctions  of  rank  are 
dropped  among  the  students  for  the  .com^ 
mon  appellation  of  JBursch  (Fellow);  ac^d 
when  on  giving  some  particulars  of  our  uni- 
versities to  a  student,  I  mentioned  the  dis- 
tinction of  costiune,  &c.  given  to  noble- 
men, this  spark  of  liberty  exclaimed-rr^^  that 
would  not  be  su£^ed  among  us— we  are  all 
eiqudi — twe  have  no  distinctions/'  I  could 
not  help  .smiling  when  I  rdieoted  that  ufter 
his  two  years  swing  of  lawlessness  and 
equality  this  young  man  was  c^tined.fox  a 
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piEtstor^s  curie  or  some  petty  office  und^er  a 
despotic  gDvemmenty  where  he  would  find 
himiself  pinned  down  in  the  third  rate  circles, 
and  encompassed  by  the  barriers  of  raslc 
on  all  sides. 

Theatres  are  wisely  prohibited  at  Hei- 
delbergy  and  I  believe  generally  in  the 
German  Universities ;  they  would  merely 
be  raltying^places  for  the  riotous  disposi- 
tions of  the  students,  which  they  often  in- 
dulge fredy  when  th^  meet  at  the  theatres 
of  other  towns.  Troops  are  now  removed 
to  avoid  broils  between  them  and  the  stu- 
dents,  which  were  sometimes  attended  with 
serious  consequences. 

The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  political  fol- 
lieift  of  the  students  are  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  same  unbounded  licence  which 
-often  corrupts  their  morals.  Most  of  them 
have  been  inoculated  with  this  spirit  by  the 
patriotic  games  and  songs  of  the  gymnasium, 
wherethey  already  ape  the  dress  and  manners 
iof  the  university.  Or  if  they  come  fresh  from 
dieir  father's  abode  In  tihie  Residence,  the 
trans^  from  a  scene  of  criipging  servility 
to  power,  to  one  of  boundless  indepen- 
:4ence,  is  equally  likdy  to  intoxicate  young 
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heads.  ^  Finding  themselves  here  distin- 
guished by  large  privileges  from  their  fellaw^ 
•citizens  in  a  despotic  state,  th^y:  become 
insolent,  and  set  about  reforming  their 
country  with  well  meant  but  childish  extra- 
vagance. The  professors  sddom  check, 
and  often  partake  the  spirit  though  not  all 
the  follies  of  the  students.  In  spite  of 
their  academical  privileges  the  professors 
have  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  excluded 
classes:  they  are  not  received  at  court  or 
in  the  circles  of  the  noblesse  —  where  th<e 
few  who  can  appreciate  talents  would  deem 
their  presence  a  decided  acquisition.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  learned  men 
despise  these  little  distinctions— 7 they  often 
feel  them  more  cuttingly  than  others ;  and 
the  professors  of  Germany  have  the  char 
racter  of  being  at  once .  discontented  slnd 
haughty.  Two  of  those  of  Heidelberg  were 
sometime  since  arrested  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden,  for  their  bold  language  on  the 
subject  of  the  restoration  of  the  States:  but 
the  students  demanded  their  liberation  so 
vehemently  that  tlie  Grand  Duke  who  is  a 
weak  man  did  not  long  detain  theni. 
The   proceedings    at  the  Wartburg  in 
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Saxony,  of  which  you  ha^e  perhapa  read 
accounts  in  the  journals,  carried  the  aca- 
demical patriotism  into  some  more  ambi- 
tiouis  follies  than  usuaL  Six  hundred  stu- 
dents met,  headed  by  several  professors,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  university  of  Jenau 
The  meeting  was  to  answer  the  threefold 
purpose  of  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  and  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  a 
sort  of  congress  or  deliberative  conference 
among  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  different 
universities.  The  youthM  delegates  wne 
to  frame  general  regulations  for  the  univer- 
sities, tolegidateon  duelling,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  students'  gazette  for  extending  their 
principles  and  asserting  their  rights.  They 
drank  the  health  of  the ,  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimar,  as  the  only  German  Prince  wor- 
thy of  reigning,  and  made  a  solemn  auto 
dafe  of  the  favourite  military  pig-tali  of  the 
Sector  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  pad  which 
8tu£&  the  breast  of  a  Prussian  soldier,  and 
the  corporal's  cane  much  ia  use  in  the 
Austrian  ranks.  The  flames  were  enliven*^ 
ed  by  som^  foreign  mani^actuie^.and  aotoe 
obnoxious  works  of  Kotzebue,  AndOlon, 
JDabelow,  Schmaltz*  &c.  obseauious  men 
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who  had  opposed  the  Tugenbund  and 
other  patriotic  societies,  and  had  shown 
themselves  not  undeserving  the  contenirpt 
of  independent  Germaiis. 

The  students  had  well  chosen  the  scene  of 
their  solemnities  j  for  any  where  but  in  the 
duchy  of  Weimar,  the  police  would  have 
unquestionably  been  principal  actors  in  the 
drama.  The  Grand  Duke  after  investigation^ 
in  which  it  appeared  that  the  professors  were 
not  concerned  in  the  riotous  part  of  the 
proceedings,  probably  did  wisely  to  l6t  it 
drop.  As  a  political  affray  it  was  rather 
calculated  to  give  hints  to  princes  than  to 
inspire  them  with  immediate  fears ;  and 
jejune  and  ill-chosen  as  the  means  used  by 
the  young  politicians  of  expressing  t^eit 
sentimetits  may  be  considered,  every  oiie 
admits  that  they  objected  to  nothing  but 
what  was  highly  objectionable,  and  did  no, 
thing  but  what  was  well  intended^  and 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected  from 
the  systems  of  the  Universities.  Look^ 
ing  at  these  systems  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  a  wisher  of  constitutional  free* 
dom  to  Germany  could  perhaps  hardly 
desire    to    nee    liberty    extinguished    or 
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curtailed  in  the  few  isolated  spots  m  wlncli 
it  flourishes  in  the  nation.  The  extraor- 
dinary privileges  which  intoxicate  young 
heads  might,  indeed,  be  diffused  to  advan- 
tage among  the  more  sober  part  of  the 
community:  but  in  the  mean  time  it 
is  impossible  to  blame  the  Germans  for 
being  jealously  tenacious  of  them  where 
they  exist.  The  plant  of  freedomi  is  too 
scarce  in  the  country  not  to  deserve  foster- 
ing and  protection,  even  though  the  pru-^ 
rierit  soil  where  it  blooms  may  sometimes. 
make  it  run  to  seed,  and  expend  its  vi- 
gour in  fruitless  exuberances.  Preserve 
the  seed,  and  it  may  disseminate  into 
more  congenial  soils.  But,  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  talents  and  the  morals 
of  the  rising  generation,  I  fear  the  un- 
bounded licence  of  the  University  can  only 
produce  unqualified  mischief.  Two  years 
in  the  most  precious  and  susceptible  period 
of  life  spent  in  a  chaos  of  coarse  riot  and 
disorder  must  necessarily  often  unhinge 
the  principles,  corrupt  the  morals,  and 
harden  the  feelings.  Even  the  indepen- 
dent spirit  which  it  is  thought  to  impart  is 
t)ften  too  ouhrS  and  extravagant  to  be  stable ; 
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add,  as  extremes  alway9  meet,  this  spirit 
not  unfrequently  slides  into  the  basest  ser-^ 
vility  when  transplanted  into  the  atmosphere 
of  a  despotic  Clourt.  , 

Be  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
the  system,  however,  what  they  may,  any 
reform  is,  on  several  accounts,  very  im- 
probable. The  Princes  are  too  fond  of 
the  celebrity  and  the  profit  which  flou- 
rishing Universities  bring  to  their  little 
States  not  to  be  afraid  of  interfering  with 
their  regulations.  If  the  interest  of  the 
Princes  had  not  been  on  their  side,  you 
may  easily  conceive  the  Universities  would 
never  have  escaped  unhurt  in  the  late 
general  wreck  of.  constitutions  and  popular 
rights.  Any  reform  which  curtailed  the 
licence  of  the  students  would,  in  fact,  in^ 
stantly  raise  a  cry  of  violation  of  the  old 
privileges  of  the  Universities.  Half  the 
students  (except  those  who  are  obliged  to 
pass  two  years  at  the  University  of  their 
own  State)  would  instantly  desert,  and 
flock  to  the  University  of  the  neighbouring 
State,  where  licence  still  flourished.  Thp 
little  rival  Sovereign  would  reioice  at  the 
opportunity  of , aggrandising  his  own.  seml- 
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nanes  at  the  expeitce  of  those  of  .hts^iieigh^ 
boar,  and  would  (k>nMquei)tl3rrefi^ 
fbltdwtng  the  example  of  refovm.  linv  this 
as  in  other  matters  the  ckM^bigs  of  iiiterdst 
a^ong  the  princes  prevent  ^nj  movement 
that  has  for  objeet  the  general  good. 

No  place  can  be  more  delightfully  situated 
as  a  retreat  of  study  and  (Science  than  Heidel- 
berg,  enclosed  as  it  is  between  picturesque 
lunges  of  mountains ;  the  majestic  and  plac^ 
N^ckar  in  the  valley ;  the  castle  ruins  on  the 
di^clivities  above  the  town  which^are  cover- 
ed with  the  luxuriant  hanging  gwdens  of  the 
castle,  whose  terraces,  thickets,  and  umbrage- 
bit^  walks  afford  solemn  and  silent  retreats 
for  study,  and  prospects  over  the  Rhine  and 
the  NeckarvaUeyof  the  most  ravishing^nd 
varied  beauty.  The  castle  is  an_  immense 
mass  of  rambling  ruins,  of  architecture  of 
different  centuries  and  descriptiona.  Whose 
mouldeiring  remaifis  i^r  their  ^ggedi^^inas^ 
ses  with  a  most  strikmg  effect^  xiiverhan^ii^ 
thie  Nec^Ar,  and  embosoMed  in  thie  wi^ 
'idirubbieiries  and  woods  which  cover  tUb 
jilope  of  the  mountain,  fhe  town  is  )old» 
dark,  andinregul^,'ai]^  presents'&w  trtoets^ 
of  the  c^sei^uetide  ketg&y^  tittithfetear^ 
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part  of  the  last  century  as  the.  residence 
of  the  splendid  court  of  the  Electors 
Palatine.  A  few  families  of  more  con- 
sequence than  wealth  still  reside  here,  som^ 
of  whom  we  had  die  pleasure  of  meeting  at 
the  house  of  the  hospitable  Count  — — . 
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I  know  you  have  an  idea  of  the  German 
women  as  a  race  of  fair  blue-eyed  dames ; 
but  these  beauties,  which  in  the  north  are 
predominant,  share  admiration  in  the  south 
with  hazel  eyes,  dark  hair,  and  other 
charms  of  a  soft,  not  a  lively  brunette.  It 
is  very  rare  to  see  a  woman  with  deep  black 
eyes  or  hair,  or  any  thing  sparkling,  or 
strongly  marked  in  her  features.  The  com- 
plexion of  the  southern  German  women  is 
far  from  beautiful,  tn  the  fairest  women 
it  has  often  a  thick  sallow  sort  of  tinge, 
the  reverse  of  that  transparent  lustre  of 
our  countrywomeni  which  Doctor^Donne's 
beautiful  lines  suit:  — 

**  The  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  iti  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought. 
That  one  might  almost  say  her  body  thought**' 
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Striking  beauty  is,  in  fact,  not  the  forte 
of  the  fair  Germans  near  the  Rhine —  but 
they  have  often  fine  eyes,  pleasing  voices, 
and  a  sentimental  grace,  and  tenderness  of 
manner,  interesting  because  quite  natural. 
All  the  charm  of  a  German  woman,  pecu- 
liar to  herself,  centres  in  this; — Her  deport- 
ment is  often  stiff  and  ungain  — but  her  soft 
voice  and  kind  sympathising  manner  give 
her  a  charm  purely  her  own.  — -  She  seems 
moulded  out  of  nature's  softest  materials 
—  tenderness  and  sentiment  appear  to  be 
her  life.  Unlike  Pope's  heroine,  whom  he 
would  have  only  "  a  softer  mariy^  a  German 
woman  is  purely  and  exclusively  a  woman.. 
Her  looks,  voice,  manners,  and  conduct, 
f  place  the  soft,  supple  qualities  of  her  sex  in 

a  sort  of  exaggerated  contrast  with  those  of 
ours.  She  appears  more  e^er  to  captivate 
than  to  shine ;  to  steal  softly  to  the  heart, 
than  to  take  it  by  storm.  It  would  be  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  consider  this  a  sjrmptom 
of  depth  of  sensibility.  It  is  only  the  expres- 
sion of  that  sort  of  indolent  slowness,  little 
excited  by  cultivation^  which  finds  in  sen- 
timent the  resource  of  an  unoccupied 
mind.     If  this  softness  were  merely  one  of 
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the  shifting  weapons  of  a  coquette,  it  would 
be  intolerable — its  bondjide  sincerity  in  the 
German  ladies  makes  it  interesting,  for  a 
time.  But  the  misfortune  too  often  is,  that 
this  is  not  merely  the  graceful  ornament,  but 
the  whole  substance  of  character ;  it  turns  out 
that  there  is  no  solid  base  to  support  this 
pretty  sentimental  superstructure.  When 
it  is  discovered  that  the  unvarying  languor 
is  half  want  of  tact  and  alacrity,  and  the. 
perpetual  coaxing  often  the  resource  of 
heavy  intellect,  these  qualities  lose  half 
their  first-sight  graces.  The  poet,  Who  has 
left  ius  the  finest  picture  of  woman,  gives 
her  "  lowUrtess  majestlcj^  and  "  obsequiow 
mq/e«<y,'- — ^but  the  German  women  are 
tcK>  apt  to  be  lowly  and  obsequiouis  mth^ 
out  majestif.  Their  character  wants  more 
of  the  noun^sobstantive -^  they  hive  tek> 
muck  suppknesH^  even  to  be  graceful 

But  4^e  softest  day  most  dep^:^  upon 
the  ^moulding  9  and  r  education  and  corrupt 
mamvers  muattbeidlarged  iiiidi  all  the  dV 
fis^  l3hiive  ^observed  ^in^  •  the  German  wch 
n»n;t  13u9W  liof  then  lijipe]^/  that  is  the 
iioble  dasses,  are  brought  up  irom  )tfae 
cradle  uBdera sort  of  ^^upper  ; servant, ! dig^ 
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nified  by  the  title  of  governess,  ^nd  who 
generally  couples  with  her  higher  functions 
those  of  nursery-maid,  housekeeper,   and 
assistant  at  the  toilette  of  the  noble  mamihiEU 
They  learn  to  waltz  —  a  little  mttsic — tb 
speak  French  enough  for  use  bye  and  bye  at 
G>urt  —  to  make  gowns,  bonnets,  aiid  tui^- 
bans.       Their    acquaintance    with    bookd 
rarely    extends    beyond    sentimental    ro- 
mances and  washy  poems— and  many  a 
lady  of  no  mean  title  writes  neither  French 
nor  her  own  language  with  moderate  cor- 
rectness.     Sixteen   is  the  important  ^ra 
when  they  emerge  from  this  petty  sphere 
to    the     full    enjoyments    of   the    court, 
to  which  they  have  looked  forward  from 
infancy.     Mamma  is  often  a  heavy,  unin- 
formed, or  still  worse,  a  coquettish  and  un*^ 
scrupulous  person,  who  little  constrains  her 
favourite  speculations  on  sentiment,  intrigue, 
or  dress  before  her  attentive  daughters.   Ati 
old  Baroness,  with  the  reputation  of  ci^devtini 
beauty  and  intrigues,  entertained  me  on  my 
first  visit,  and  in  the  p^isencef  of  two  faiir 
relations  under  twenty,  with  a  sufficiently 
intelligible  history  of  her  intimacy  with  OM 
of  my  compatriots  at  a  G»m»a  Court  ^-^  he 
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was  a  handsome  man  —  she  had  not  seen 
him  for  many  years  —  but  she  had  his  por- 
trait—  and  for  some  time  she  was  in  regu- 
lar correspondence  with  him.  This  was 
related  with  an  unconscious  sangfroid^  and 
listened  to,  gravdy,  by  the  young  ladies, 
as  to  a  strain  to  which  they  were  well  ac- 
customed. 

The  example  of  almost  all  ai^ound  them, 
their  own  mothers  or  some  of  their  mothers 
dear  friends  included,  helps  to  finish  the  weak 
inflammable  character  which  such  an  educa- 
tion has  too  frequently  commenced.  Senti- 
ment, dress,  coquetry,  and  frivolity  reign 
sometimes  by  turns,  but  oftener  with  a  sort 
of  struggle  for  supremacy  more  thoroughly 
intoxicating  to  the  head.  The  sentimental 
lady  is  nearly  as  fond  of  her  toilette,  as  her 
lover ;  and  the  coquette  who  borrows  the 
airs  of  sentiment  is  entrapped  by  her  own 
weapons  and  falls  partly  from  soft-hearted- 
ness,  and  partly  to  secure  a  conquest.  The 
German  women  have  in  fact  too  much  feel- 
ing to  play  the  coquette  with  entire  secu- 
rity-—and  not  enough  to  resist  playing  it 
at  all. 

The    education  of  the  women  of  the 
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Bourgeoisie  is  Imuch  the  same  as  that  of 
ithe  noble  dames,  with  the  exceptiori  '  of 
rarely  speaking  or  understanding  French. 
Sometimes  they  are  sent  to  boarding 
schools  -f-  an  advantage  which  their  ri- 
vals rarely  enjoy,  because  the  above-men^ 
tioned  compound  o^  gouvemante^  lady*s 
maid,  and  housekeeper  proves  a  useful 
personage  to  a  gay  mother.  The  fair 
Bourgeoises  have  also  the  advantage  of 
some :  rational,  housekeeping  occupations, 
which  employ  time  and  attention.  With 
the  assistance  of  one  slave  of  a  servant,  they 
perform  all  the  culinary  and  other  busi- 
ness of  the  menag-e— and  the  fair  hands 
which  join  with  the  Court  beaux  once 
a  fortnight  at  the  Casino  ball,  would  be 
found  in  a  true  Griselda  condition  if 
their '  partners  called  the  next  morning 
to  make  inquiries.  Domestic  deshabille 
is  not  however  .  entirely  peculiar  to  the 
Bourgeoisie.  On  pa3dng  a  visit  of  form 
one  morning  to  a  dignified  Count,  the 
Grand  master  of  a  small  Court,  I  found  his 
residence  on  a  second  floor  in  a  bye  i^reet 
A  scullion  hot  from  the  kitchen  showed 
one  inta  a  comfortless,  parlour,  where  the 
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Countess  in  the  absence  of  her  spouBCtiinet 
me  in  4  half  accosted  coloured  jgowxH  »  half 
naked  cMld  squalling  in  hef  arms»  »id  two 
Qr  three  more  hanging  about  her^  dirtj  and 
munching.  To  have  seen  the  Count  bow*^ 
ing  in  full  costume  at  court  you  would  have 
thought  he  could  not  breathe  out  of  the 
tapestry  walls  of  a  palace. 

This  sort  of  anti-romantic  drudgery ,  and 
their  exclusion  from  court  gaieties  leave 
the  city  ladies  open  to  fewer  temptations 
than  the  Noblesse.  The  men  too  .  are 
toiling  in  the  public  offices  at  the  Chan- 
cellery all  the  morning ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing instead  of  the  intriguing  tea  drinkr 
ings  of  the  nobles  a  savoury  supper  must 
be  prepared  by  their  wives  and  daughters^ 
the  latter  of  whom  often  wait  at  table 
during  the  meal,  and  then  take  their  seats 
with  the  company,  or  enliven  them  with 
a  little  music  on  the  piano,  such  as  would 
do  credit  to  our  most  accomplished  young 
ladies.  Still,  however,  many  moments  re- 
main to  the  youilg  damsels  for  romance 
reading,  picking  up  at  third  hand  and  detail- 
ing court  gossip,  watdiing  and  imitating  the 
beau  monde^    and  rivalling  in  finery. their 
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fellow  imitators.  Their  weak  heads  t6o  are 
often  turned  by  the  unprincipled  attentions 
of  the  young  nobles,  who  dance  with  them 
at  the  balls  and  amuse  themselves  with  UidLr 
affections,  by  way  of  change  to  the  elegaiit 
insipidity  of  the  court  ladies.  When  danger 
falls  in  their  way  they  have  not  always  more 
strength  to  oppose  to  it  than  others,  but  keep 
them  out  of  harm's  way,  and  they  are  kind 
wires  and  daughters,  who  mix  up  sentim«t 
and  drudgery  with  tolerable  harmlessness. 

If  the  obligations  of  marriage  (which,  from 
the  idleness  and  poverty  of  the  nobles,  is 
frequently  a  purely  mercenary  engagement) 
had  more  influence  than  they  can  have  in 
such  a  state  of  morals,  the  facility  of  obr 
taining  divorces  affords  an  easy  means  of 
gratifying  inclination  without  offence  to 
conscience.  In  the  Protestant  States  mere 
alleged  incompatibility  of  disposition  is  a 
sufficient  ground  for  procuring  then^ ;  and 
the  Catholics  remedy  the  strict  prohibition 
of  their  religion,  as  to  all  points  except 
marrying  again,  by  an  arrangement  called, 
a  separaiion  de  corps  et  de  bien. 

The  history  of  the  complex  sentimental 
arrangements  of  a  well-known  Prime  Minis^ 
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ter  of  one  cf  tiie  greatest  German  powers 
and  his  second  spouse,  is  an  illustrationof 
all  that  is  bad  in  German  systems  of  matri- 
monj  and  morals.  His  Excellency  and 
this  lady  met  at  Hanover,  both  being  then 
married  and  parents  of  families..  A"  vehe* 
ment  and  mutual  passion  was  the  con- 
sequence, of  course  speedily  followed  by 
a  divorce  of  both  parties  and  their  mar- 
riage. Their  attachment  survived  the 
union  for  some  little  time,  when  each 
party  began  to  ^nd*  their  active  hearts  in 
want  of  new  occupation.  The  Minister  had 
been  smitten  at  Frankfort,  by  a  fascinating 
actress  whom  he  engaged  to  follow  him; 
while  his  lady  consoled  herself  by  taking  les^ 
sons  on  the  flageolet  of  a  captivating  musi^^ 
cian  of  a  regimental  band.  His  wife's  musical 
pursuits  becoming  such  as  to  compromise 
the  Prince's  dignity,  he  had  recourse .  to  a 
second  divorce;  and  thus  liefl  at  liberty  he 
has  lately  married  the  actress,  who  liv^d  with 
him  as  his  mistress  above  fifteen  years,  and 
who  is  now  received  and  recognized  as  the 

Princess  of «-r...^.   His  spouse  dedared 

without  shame  the  musician  the  father  of 
one  of  her  children,  and  did  all  in  her  power 
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to  igngage  the  man  to  leave  ifor  her  his  dwif 
wife  and  family.  He  appears  however  to  have^ 
possessed  more  principle  than  either  the 
Prince  or  his  wife,  and  firmly  refused.  Mar- 
riage is  thus  too  often  made  a  farce  of  un^ 
meaningforms — an  empty  haihe  to  isanctiott 
vice' — and  to  console  people  with  the  id^a 
that  while  they  are  indulging  licentious  ill- 
clinations,  they  are  transgressing  no  moraF 
law  and  consulting  decorum  in  thdr  conduct* 
In  cases  of  divorce  the  children  are  frfiN 

quently  divided,  according  to  their  iseles-^^' 
the  huisbanid  taking  charge  of  the  sons  and' 
the  wife  of  the  daughters.  The  comihOtt- 
stock  of  property  is  shared,  by  each  party= 
taking  their  own  —  a  regulation  which  has 
sometimes  the  efiect  of  keeping  together  a* 
restleiii^  pair  who  would  otherwise  unhesitat- 
ingly bt'eak  their  chains.  A  gallant  officer  of 
ray  acquaintance  left  behind  him  a  pretty 
wife  dn  following  the  army  in  the  Spanish 
campaign.  —  On  retiirning,  after  two  yea^s 
absence,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
an  increase  of  family,  for  which  he  had  to 
thank  a  young  student  from  the  University.' 
A  divorce  would  have  been  the  immediate^ 
remedy,  but  that  his  wife  had  brought  him' 
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a, considerable  fortune  of  which  he  would: 
thus  have  lost  the  enjoymept.  He  there- 
fore put  a  gay  face  on  the  matter,  and  con- 
soled himself  by  the  philosophical  reflection 
— ;Eh  bien  «t  ma  femme  aeu  un  enfan^  msli: 
f^n  ai  eu  deux.  This  instance  is  in  the  class 
of  the  Bourgeoisie.  When  I  knew  the  lady5 
she  was  just  ennobled  and  shining  at  Court 
with  her  easy  spousa 

,  The  perfect  phlegm  «nd  indifference  with, 
which  these  arrangements  are  treated,  and 
with  which  the  parties  concerned  live  to- 
gether in  society  afterwards,  are  natural  con- 
sequences of  their  frequency,  and  prove  that; 
the  "  Double  Arrangement"  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  wits  is  hardly  a  poetical  exaggera- 
tion. A  friend  of  mine  received  a  note 
from  a  lady  of  her  acqwuntance  inviting 
herself  to  pass  the  evening  —  but  happen- 
ing to  expect,  amongst  others,  the  two  for-: 
mer  divorced  husbands  of  the  lady,  out  of 
regard  for  her  feelings,  she  requested  her 
to  delay  her  visit.  The  hardy  lady,  how-, 
ever,  immediately  answered,  that  she  sus- 
pected the  cause  of  the  excuse,  that  she 
was  much  obliged  by  my  friend's  consiider- 
^teness,  but  it  being  quite  unnecessary  she^ 
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be^dd  permission  to  be  of  the  party.  She 
fteccndingly  came,  bringing  her  present 
husband  to  make  up  a  friendly  trio  with 
her  two  former  ones ;  and  all  parties  spent 
the  evening  most  sociably  and  happily. 
This  extraordinary  apathy  will  be,  in  some 
degree,  accountable,  when  you  reflect  that 
these  husbands  were,  in  fact,  to  this  lady 
nothing  more  than  two  discarded  lovers;  for 
marriage  is  thus  literally  a  connection  as 
transitory  as  light,  and  in  no  respect  more 
sacred  or  solemn.  It  is  highly  possible  in- 
deed that  this  easy  fair  one  would  not  have 
encountered  lovers  to  whom  she  had  not 
been  united  by  decorous  forms  with  so  uih- 
conscious  a  coolness.  But  here  she  had  no 
occasion  for  reproaches  of  conscience  —  she 
had  acted  in  compliance  with  the  received 
regulations  of  society  —  and  merely  availed 
herself  of  the  privilege  they  give  of  shifting 
husbands  as  easily  as  dressea  or  residences; 

No  one  can  live  in  German  society  with^- 
out  being  struck  by  the  little  consequence 
which  the  women  appear  to  possess  ia  it. 
This  is,  perhaps,  at  once  the  cause  and 
consequence  of  the  soft  humility  ef 
manners  which  distinguishes  them.    From 
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tli0:  poftsant's  wi£b  who  drudges  in  the 
fields  and  farm  yard)  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  to  the  noble  ladies  who  are 
treated  with  a  cool  unceremoniousness 
by  the  beaux  in  the  saloons,  they  have 
all  the  air  of  submissive  slavery.  This 
will  always  be  more  or  less  the  case  in  so- 
ciety where  the  women  often  wanti. 

■  ■  «■; 

I  • .        .         ■  • 

"  The. awe 
About  her  as  a  guard  angelic  placed," 

with  which  virtue  alone  can  invest  diem. 

But  the  respect  which  they  thus  lose  is 

supplied  by  few  of  the  little  attentions^  of 

gallantry.     The  women  are  neither  treated 

with  the  respect  due  to  virtuous  matrons, 

nor  the  incense  paid  to  mistresses.     The 

ceremony  of  standing  hat    in    hand    till 

the   lady   you   are   talking  to    tells   you 

to  be  covered,    and   others    of  a   similar 

descniption,    are  old-fashioned  formalities 

which  mean  nothing ;  but  they  enjoy  none 

of  tho86  flattering  attentions -«- those  little 

sacidfic^s^  to  comfort —r  which  proceed  from 

l^idlantry  of  feeling*     In  society  the  men 

talk  in  clusters,   sometimes  £3r  a  whole 

evening ;:  not,  asi  is  in  England,  from  an 
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tadolentrnfiuvaiiehoij^fii  which  admits^  m 
theiBOst  s^king  wm  the  respect  inspired 
by:  the  female.,  but  with  an  air  of  in^ffer- 
«nt  superiority  which  dii^dains  to  submit 
to  a  gene  for  those  whom  it  does  not  re- 
spect Loose,  and  frequently  gross  c<m» 
versations,  and  oaths,  are  indulged  in  their 
presence,  which  they  often  suffer  ini  silence, 
for  want  of  dignity  and  influence  to  check 
them.  The  want  of  gallantry  goes  die 
length  ,  of  not  entirely  exempting  the 
women  fix)m  humble  observances  of  rank  iii 
the  other  sex.  I  have  seen  a  party  of  la- 
dies uneasy,  and  hardly  venturing  to  keep 
their  seats,  because  a  young  Prince  was  on 
his  legs  in  the  circle ;  and  a  fair  friend  of 
mine,  educated  in  a  different  school,  was 
considered  rude,  because  she  declined  re» 
,que8ting  a  presentation  to  the  young  junior 
£K>ns  of  royalty,  to  whom  the  German  ladies 
thought  it. necessary  to  volunteer  their  for* 
mal  obeisances.  You  will  admi^  tbjs  is 
the' height  of  anti-chivalrous  spirit*  : 
.  The  men  are  naturally  losers  io  ih^ 
grace  of  their  own  manners  for  their  nen* 
gleet  of  feminine  influence^.  The*  xude 
manners^  and  ^vage  Hussar  habits  wliidi 
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you  still  sometimes  find  in  the  best  society 
tiaVe,  in  more  civilised  countries,  vanished 
before  the  mild  influence  of  the  ladies:  but 
in  Germany  they  are  not  likely  to  be  for 
some  time  in  condition  to  banish  sordid 
habits  of  debauchery,  or  to  laugh  tobacco 
and  mustachios  out  of  countenance.  The 
fair  ladies  lament  these  habits;  and  at 
VieuHa  they  are  beginning  not  to  dance 
quite  so  readily  with  a  partner  who  smokes : 
but  in  the  smaller  circles  it  is  sometimes 
the  sentimental  occupation  of  the  noble 
belle  to  furnish  her  lover  with  an  elegant 
embroidered  bag  for  the  tobacco,  fungus, 
and  flint,  with  which  his  pocket  must  be 
stored. 

Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  I  have 
not  met  with  many  exceptions  to  the  cha- 
racter of  uninformed  and  vmstable  sen- 
timent which  is  too  often  to  be  found  in  the 
German  women.  The  same  soft  tempers, 
the  same  kindness  of  heart,  which  are 
now  too  often  their  ruin,  in  other  instances 
i  produce  models  of  domestic  tenderness  and 

pure  affection.  The  German  women  are 
eUl  but  delightful  domestic  creatures.  One 
laments  that  society  has  so  much  abused 
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their  qualities*  In  an  improved  state  of 
morals  they  will  be  more  than  most  womeu 
capable  of  solacing  and  sweetening  private 
life.  The  fleeting  triumphs  of  wit  and  th/e 
graces  will  always  be  monopolised  by  the 
more  lively  beauties  of  the  south  :  but  the 
fair  Germans  need  by  no  means  envy  them; 
formed  as  they  are  by  nature  —  it  would  be 
well  if  equally  so  by  education  and  habit — 
for  the  quiet  of  the  heart's  affections,  and 
the  lap  of  domestic  happiness. 
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Manhejm,  the  ci-devant  capital  of  the 
-Mectors  Palatme,  those  showy  pillars  in  the 
old  political  fabric  of  Germany,  is  now  a 
provincial  town  in  the  modern  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden — like  Mayence,  Worms, 
and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  a 
'striking  remnant  of  ancient  splendour 
humbled  beneath  a  little  military  sovereign 
of  yesterday.  Mayence  and  Worms  are, 
however,  filled  with  Catholic  dirt  and  de- 
cay—  one  has  little  regret  at  their  de- 
sertion—  but  Manheim  is  still  a  modem 
elegant  little  city,  bespeaking,  in  its  re- 
gular streets  and  squares,  its  palace,  walks, 
and  gardens,  the  taste  and  dignity  of  its 
former  princes.  It  does  not,  however,  pos- 
sess any  monuments  of  architecture  that 
stand  out  very  strikingly  from  the  rest. 
The  Jesuits  Church,  with  its  slated  dome 
and  belfries,  and  its  rich  fresco  paintings  in 
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the  interior,  is  handsome  and  tasteful.-r-- 
The  Katifhausj  or  Building  of  Commercet 
in  the  central  square,  with  colonades  fiUed 
with  shops;  rears  its  tall  quaint  steeple 
above  the  other  buildings^  but  its  uniform' 
respectability  and  neatness,  unmixed  with 
meanness  or  decay,  gives  to  the  town  that 
air  of  compact  genteel  superiority  which  has 
acquired  for  it  the  name  of  Berlin  in  minia^ 
ture.  A  handsome  wide  public  walk^ 
through  double  avenues  of  acacias,  called 
the  Flanken,  runs  across  the  town,  forming 
a  gay  promenade  chained  in  fromthecacw 
ri4e  way  on  e«:h  side.  Men  office™,  in 
blue  uniforms  and  stuffed  out  breasts,  d  lit 
Prussienne^  and  the  young  belles  of  the  towa 
with  their  plaited  hair  without  bonnetS'^^a 
common  coeffure^  even  in  cold  weathei?) 
were  parading  under  the  trees.  A  policy 
renowned  for  activity,  strictly  keep  outi  Af 
sight  all  nuisances  that  might  sully  the  de« 
corous  gentility  of  the  town. 

The  spacious  red  stone  palace  of  the 
Electors  flanks  the  town^  next  the  Rhine^ 
This  once  splendid  edifice,  which  stretches 
its  wings  and  quadrangles  over  ground 
enough  to  hold  half  a  dozen  royal  palaces 
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of  Stutgftrd  or  Carlsruhe,  now  looks  forlorn 
under  royal  neglect  The  great  clock 
stands  still  —  the  gilded  pannels  and  otlier 
sTfmptoms  of  interior  magnificence  peep 
through  a  mean  casement  -^  and  the  dry- 
ing shirts  of  the  Baden  soldiers  hang  out  of 
the  windows  of  one  wing  degraded  to  a 
caserne.  The  wide  gravel  terrace,  under 
the  windows  of  the  palace,  is  the  favourite 
Skmday  promenade  of  the  beaux  and  belles 
of  Manheim ;  but  the  weeds  that  sprout  up 
in  spite  of  them,  the  unpruned  luxuriance 
of  the  shrubberies  and  lawns,  denote  the  ab- 
sence of  the  court  gardener.  The  Rhine 
flows  at  the  , bottom  of  the  gardens,  which 
iste  protected  from  this  formidable  neigh*- 
bour  by  a  substantial  mound  planted  with 
shrubs.  —  On  the  top  runs  a  fine  terrace, 
oommanding  the  majestic  stream  as  it 
^ides  through  a  bridge  of  boats,  the  little 
duster  of  barges,  and  the  scanty  bustle  of 
the  quay ;  while  behind,  the  expanse  of 
shrubbery  is  crowned  by  the  desolate  look- 
ing corps,  cie  logis  and  wings  of  the  palace^ 
once  the  scene  of  gay  imitations  of  the 
splendours  of  Versailles^ 
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The  munificent  Charles  Theodore,  the 
last  Elector  Palatine,  was  the  Louis  Qua^ 
torze  of  the  Palatinate  —  the  costly  decon* 
rator  and  oppressor  of  his  country.  His 
cypher  reqals  his  meniory  on  most  of  the 
handsome  buildings,  and  every  child  is  fft- 
miliar  with  the  name  of  Karl  TheodoTj  who 
built  the  right  wing  of  the  palace, .  and 
erected  the  noble  portals,  whose  stud  drank 
out  of  marble  troughs,  now  profaned  by 
the  Baden  troop-horses — whose  German* 
and  Italian  Opera,  and  French  Theatre^ 
were  thQ  admiration  of  the  cognoscenti  of 
Germany. 

One  Theatre  still  survives,  and  supports 
some  of  the  reputation  which  it  acquired 
as  the  nursery  of  Iffland,  and  a  school  of 
great  tragedians,  to  whom  Germany  loc^a 
back  as  we  do  to  our  Garrick,  Cooke^  and 
Kemble.  ^  I  saw  a  new  piece  performed 
on  these  classic  boards,  in  which  the 
practical  jokes,  the  gorgeous  scenery,  and 
a  troop  of  cantering  Hussars,  headed  by 
a  graceful  heroine,  seemed  to  denote  that 
modern  German  managers  cater  for  the 
public  something  like  our  own ;  but,  on 
admiring  the  military  evolutions,  I  found 
they  ha4  gdne  a  step  farther,  and,  that  n6 
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one  might  accuse  their  biped  and  qnadru- 
ped  perfonners  of  want  of  nature^  the 
dramatic  troop  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  file  of  the  Baden  Light  Dragoons 
from  the  garrison  in  the  town.  Though 
the  theatre  is  still  celebrated  and  much 
frequented,  it  declines,  like  every  thing 
here,  for  want  of  patronage.  A  Grerman 
Theatre  never  supports  itself  by  its  prices 
of  .rfmitunce,  which  generdly  vary  fiom 
about  twelve  kreutzers  (about  four-pence 
halfpenny)  for  the  gallery,  to  a  florin  and 
a  half  (three  shillings)  for  the  boxes.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  allows  the  Theatre 
at  Manheim  25,000  florins  a^y ear :  but  the 
townsmen  complain  that  thiB  is  a  pdor  re* 
compence  for  the  favoured  rivalry  of  his 
Court  Theatre  at  Carlsruhe,  to  which  every 
successful  actor  is  invited,  professedly  to 
amuse  the  Court  only  for  a  few  nights,  but,^ 
if  he  pleases  the  Court,  he  is  never  per- 
mitted to  return.  This  is  a  slight  instance 
qf  the  spirit  of  petty  despotism  which  gene- 
rally extends  itself  to  the  pleasures  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  its  subjecits. 
*  The  monopoly  of  all  consequence  by 
the  Prince  and  the  Palace,  among  the 
dependants    of  the    little    Besidence    is 
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sometimes  exemplified  in  the  most  kugh^ 
able  trifles.  —  For  instance,  alL^  the  clocks 
in    the   duodecimo    capitals  are  naturally 
regulated    by    the    Palace    clock,    whiebj 
invested  with  the  privilege  of  its  reign- 
ing  toaster,    never    can   go   wrong*     Thcf 
great  clocks  at  the  Palace  of  course  go  by 
the  little  clock  in  His  Royal  Highnesses 
cabinet;    and     this    going    according    to 
His  Royal  Highness's  whim,  the  hour  of 
the  day  throughout  the  State  is  dictated  by 
the  Prince  instead  of  the  sun.     One  sove- 
reign, whom  I  have  the  honour  of  know- 
ing,  makes  very   free   with   this   empire 
over  time;    and  just  as   it   happens  that 
he  wishes   to   cut  short  a  tiresome  audi- 
ence,   or    to    have  a  favourite   piece  •of 
music  twice  repeated  at  a  rehearsal  orii> 
concert,  the  town  clocks  and  the  chimes  ofn 
the  Palace  iare  sure  to  be  at  odds' — half^ 
the  dinners  of  the  metropolis  are  spoilt*'-^ 
grave  appomtments    broken  —  while    few 
but  the  Prince  and  his  valet  de  chambre 
are  in  the  secret 

The  people  of  Manheim,  proud  of  their 
ancient  consequence,  do  not  regard  very 
compku^ently  their  desolate  bijiildings,  and 
Atemy  wfllks^    the  rude  reign  of  troops^ 
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whom  they  dp  not  yet  regard  as  country meiif. 
and  the  other  marks  of  their  humiliating 
incorporation  with  a  little  State.  Many  of 
the  nobles  cling  to  the  dreary  dignity  of 
the  ojd  residence  instead  of  mixing  fre^y 
Ui  the  gaieties  of  the  capital  of  their  new 
Sovereign.  At  Carlsruhe  they  are  accused 
of  sulky  hauteur^  and  the  Manheimites  in 
revenge  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  narrow 
ideas  and  petty  spirit  of  their  rivals.  These 
lively  jealousies  extend  to  all  classes^ 
and  are  aggravated  by  continual  little  pre-^ 
ferences  and  favours  shown  by  the  Grand 
Duke  to  his  capital  and  residence ;  so  that 
you  rarely  hear  a  good  word  of  Carlsruhe 
at  Manheim,  or  of  Manheim  at  Carlsruhe. 
The  Grand  Duke  consequently  enjoys 
very  little  of  the  affection  of  his  new 
subjects.  The  towns-people  complain  of 
his  thoughtlessness  and  indifference,  and 
his  submission  to  favourites  at  Carlsruhe^ 
who  extort  any  privileges  by  importu- 
nity and  intrigue.  All  the  little  Princes 
seek  to  advance  the  splendour  of  their 
residences  by  immunities  to  persons  who 
build  houses,  &c. ;  but  the  Grand  Duke 
Ojf  Baden  goes  the  arbitrary  length  of 
contributing,  besides  wood,  one-third  of  the 
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expense^  which  he  of  course  draws  from 
public  revenue.  The  taxes  dre  now  very 
heavy,  and  th^  inhabitants  of  Manheim  na- 
taraUy  complain  >  that  while  their  own  town 
declines;  in  population^  they  are  thus;  ccmi-; 
pelled  to  contribute  to  the  extension. of 
€arl8ruhe.  ;     > 

The  commerce  of  Manheim  is  quite  in- 
considerable, and  the  little  that  ft  has  suj^ 
fers  severely  from  the  separation  of  theleft 
l»>k  <^  the  Rhme.  wUoh  from  Womi.  to 
Weisenberg,  the  frontier  of  France,  has 
been  given  by  the  politicians  of  Vienna,  to 
Bavaria.  This  patch  of  territory  is  totally 
unconnected  with  the  kingdom  it  is  assign** 
led  ta  His  Bavarian  Maj  esty  probably  pro- 
cured it  as  comprismg  (though  with  great 
additions)  his  old  patrimonial  State,  the 
Duchy  of  Deux  Fonts,  He  now  looks  with 
a.  covetous  eye  on  Manheim,  and  his  dd 
&mily  possessions  on  the  right  bank ;  but 
the  Grrand  Duke  of  BadaoL  is  little  disposed 
iio  accommodate  him,  and  continually  re- 
fuses his  offers  of  money  or  exchange  of 
territory.  His  Majesty,  consequently,  can- 
not visit  Ms  possessions  without  the  permis^ 
siofi  cifi  passage  ^Ittough  WiitqmJbeig  arid 
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fijideii^  Mhy  K  great  detour  through  <Ba4erB 

-  ThB  Grand  Duohy  of  Baden  is  dirided 
into  circles  governed  by  residept  Directors 
whouare  nofolemen  of  somQ  coosequdned. 
'M anheim  is  the  rei^idence  of  the  Director 
of  the  Neckar  Circle,  and  also  the  m$t  of  the 
<^urts  <:xf  Judieaiurey  of  the  first  and  second 
I hstance^to  one  or  the  other  of  which^  people 
have  access  according  to  their  birth, 
o;  The  laws  iniise  in  most  ef  the  Germim 
£N;ates  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  are 
ttlodificatlons  of  the  civil  code.  The  plead-r 
iiij^  and  process  are  ccMiduct^  in  writmg 
by  Sbhreibers  or  Notaries;  and  the  Judges 
examine  the  witnesses  and  pass  sentence 
on  criminals  in  private.  The  oHivicts  for 
capital  crimes  are  beheaded.  The  execution 
takes  place  out  of  the  town,  and  if  it  k  for 
inlmrdbr,  on  the  spot  where  the  crime  was 
Committed.  The  sentence  is  generally  read 
to  the  criminal  in  a  public  place,  in  the  town. 
-Aj  pause  of  a  few  miautes  follows  to  await 
ithe  possible  anival  of  the  Fringe's  pardon ; 
if  ^t  does  not  eoiQ^  thei  bMin  of  jiisdce 
U  Ixroken  before  tkeprisenarrr^be  is^reconi- 
^hicted  to  prison,  laod  the  i^st  iqoittiing  to 
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Ib0  place,  ol  estecuttcH^  mscompBmeA  hy  m 
ptieet  of  hi»  religion  The  effect  oif  rdigl^ 
OBS  CQUBsds  is  often  however  defeated  by 
the  abii<n'd  custom  of  granting  the  prisonef 
in  hi«  last  hours  every  thing  he  demands; 
li^'con«ie(|ttently  often  leaveii  the  worid  ina 
atato  0£  intoxkalioii.  The  Grand  I>cike  of 
Hesse  for  many  years  persisted  ia  not  gigiw 
113^  a  warrant  of  es^ecution  in  coniplimee 
with  a  vow  of  mistaken  ^meney  made 
o|i  «oi9a$Dg  to  the  throne;.  His  caontry 
iidiise^eiitly  became  ^^  the  needyy  villainf a 
IgejUe^al  home''  for  aU  the  neighbottrbood^ ; 
n»di  he  walk  at  last  induced'  to  uphold  tke 
terrors  of  justice  by  two  or  three  liahitny  e%* 
amples. 

We  rode  over  from  Manheim  to  Schwet- 
zingen,  an  ancient  residence  of  the  Electors 
Palatine,  with  a  garden  considered  the  most 
qilendid  in  Germany,^  and  not  exceed^  by 
Bnany  in  Ikropa  The  palace  is  a  des^kte 
building  without  traces  of  magnificence^  The 
eittry  into  the  gardens,  through  the  ttchwa^ 
of  the  pakes,  is  vccy  striking*^  The  dtately 
aUeys  of  limes^  the  biroad  grarel  terfa^SiK 
die  pavterree,^  the  ibuntakis^  and  the  ataCtifii 
present  aci  ain:a^>af  pompous  fiMnnalk^  nqt 
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without  its  magnificence.  In  their  peculiai* 
style,  which  is  French  and  fortnal,  it  would 
bci  difficult  to  suggest  any  improvements  on 
die  good  taste  and  splendour  of  the  gar-* 
dens.  Every  thing  is  upon  a  grand  scaler 
The  "classical  Temples,  and  the  fine  marble 
statues,  have  nothing  trumpefy  and  me^*- 
quiriy  but  are  really  such  as  one  might 
imagine  adorning  a  sequestered  grove  near 
the  Tiber  instead  of  the  Rhine.  Even  the 
Pan,  playing  his  syrinx  on  a  dripping  rock, 
at  the  end  of  a  cool  grassy  alley  is  so  well 
executed  and  placed  that  an  Arcadian 
d^eam  could  not  be  better  embodied.  You 
only  want  the 

**  Saty ts  and  Sylvan  boys  were  seen, 
Peeping  from  out  their  alleys  green.'* 

to  make  it  complete.  The  Temple  of 
Apollo  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  in 
the  garden.  In  following  one  of  the  walks 
in/jthe  thick  wilderness  which  covers  the 
^s  of  the  garden,  and  happily  conceals 
its  limits,  you  come  to  aii  open  grassy 
splice  inclosed  by  thick  shrubs.  In  the 
l^ddlei.  alaige  turf  b^in  adorned  with 
sphinxes)  on'  the  other  ude  of  which  you 
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are  struck  by  the  light,  graceful,  open 
temple,  on  a  rocky  elevation,  with  the 
statue  of  the  god  in  the  middle,  and  the 
clear  sky  and  the  grove  beyond  appearing 
through  it  The  effect  is  classical  and 
beautiful.  Against  the  rock,  under  the 
^temple,  two  naiads  of  white  Carrara  marble 
recline,  pouring  from  an  urn  a  stream 
which  flows  down  a  cascade  of  steps  into  a 
basin.  On  each  side  of  the  cascade,  steps 
lead  up  to  the  temple,  the  round  dome  of 
which  is  supported  by  simple  Ionic  pillars. 
From  the  temple  you  look  on  all  sides  into 
the  thick  green  wilderness.  On  the  la^t 
visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden,  a  play  waa  represented  on  this  spot, 
in  the  open  air — 'the  great  basin,  now  einply, 
was  converted  into  the  pit,  with  benches  for 
the  illustrious  guests,  ai^d  a  stage  greeted 
in  front  of  the  temple*  The  whole  grove 
was  brilliantly  illuminated,  apd  the  effect 
was  described  to  mo  ad  highly  beautiful. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  many 
other  temples,^  baths,  ruins,  fountains,  obe- 
lisks, &C.  which^  embellish  the.  garden^  -*- 
One  of  the  most  curious  is  the  I^irkish 
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iM^sque^^^ftb   dd30tate    itditatioii  «f  aft 
tDf iefHtei  edifit^,  the  t^ll  tninarcftft  of  Vebidi 
iiE^ng  above  the  trees  of  the  gatdeti,  fyntk 
%  jii^iking   obji^t   in  the  i)6igfabourh6i9d 
*£be  mosque  standi  in  an  oblong  s^ttfe 
i)f(^iirl,  surrounded  by  a  low  Arabian  <;6floti^ 
iifd6.     The  main   building  is    an  ea$t«fti 
tesfiple,  crowned  by  a  cupola  with  ia  tefty, 
thin,  minaret  towet  on  each  wing.    Over 
the  entrance,  as  well  as  on  the  portal  of  the 
court  are  inscribed,  in  German,  a  variety 
*f  wise  apothegms  from  the  Koran.     The 
interior  is  rich  in  Arabesque  ornaments; 
kiscriptions,  and  further  Oriental  wise  saws, 
Ittid  the  keeping  of  the  whole  structure,  on 
which    expence    and    labour    have    been 
ItfVished,  is  perfect,  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
who  has  never  set  foot  in  a  Turkish  capitaL 
The  splendid  ^*  Karl  Theodor,"    was  the 
main  author  of  the  beauties  of  Schwet^zingen 
•—and  the  old  ragged  gardeners,  whose 
huge  msty  cocked  hats  were  the  orily  re- 
maining veptlge  of  their  quondam  cofise- 
^tti^ce,  reealted  his  name  and  his  golden 
iinys^    with     ^Bfectionate     r^et.      1%6n 
66^09b  €oi^  wete  tiltowed  annui^Iy -for 
i^ie  ««p]^it  «f -the  gardens ;  not  n  i^ird 
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pflit  oi  thiit  sum  is  ilQw  iipent  ^m  %hi^^ 
The  consequence  is^  the  gaping  Tifitona 
look  thirsty^  the  dftiads  doubly  desrp^&dlngj 
iaiid  the  Apoilos,  and  Bacchus&s  dboCK^t  as 
dirt  J  and  yellow  vk  real  antiques.  The 
yellow  leaves  of  autumn  whi^were  begra>- 
ning  to  strew  the  damp  walks  conspired  fea 
increase  the  melancholy  air  which  charac** 
terises  the  gardens  —Perhaps  . 

*^  Another  age  shall  seethe  golden €ar 

Imbrown  the  slope  an^  nod  on  the  parterre. 
Deep  harvests  bury  all  that  pride  has  plann'd, 
And  laughing  Ceres  reassume  the  land.'' 

It  appears  dif&cult  to  imagine  why  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden  suffers  his  splendid 
acquirements,  at  Manheim  and  Schwetzin- 
gen,  which  so  much  surpass  any  of  his 
hereditary  treasures  to  wither  in  melancholy 
decay —  while  his  own  little  whitewashed 
capital  a  ^^  neat  snug  tenement,  and  in  good 
repair,"  is  his  const^it  and  favourite  abode. 
But  may  it  not  be  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  hero  hangs  up  his  captured  helmets  and 
cuirasses  to  rust  on .  the  wall  instead  of 
turning  them  to  serviceable  account  by  fit- 
ting them  on  his  person — or  that  the  pick-* 
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pocket  refrains  from  figuring  ivith  the  dia- 
mond ring,  or  the  sSals,  the  fruits  of  yes- 
terday's cruise,  for  fear  of  being  accused  of 
owing  his  splendour  to  stolen  goods  ?  We 
took  leave  of  Schwetzingen,  admiring  its 
vestiges  of  stately  splendour,  and  regular 
pomp  —  but  compared  with  the  comfortable 
picturesqi^  of  OUT  English  gardens,  it  rather 
leaves  the  impression  of  Timon's  Villa, 

<*  Where  all  cry  out  —  *  what  sums  are  thrown  away !'  * 
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I  CANNOT  say  that  I  have  found  the  Germaai 
Theatre  a  resource  totally  devoid  of  heavi- 
ness and  ennui :  but  to  go  three  times  a  week 
is  necessary  to  avoid  being  set  down  for  ^ 
Goth  without  taste  or  feeling/  The  Theatre 
at  Frankfort  is  the  largest  I  visited ;  those 
of  Stutgard  and  Manheim  the  handsomest: 
but  a  splendid  Theatre  has  little  advantage 
over  a  homely  one,  for  both  are  involved  in 
a  dreary  twilight,  which  half  conceals  the 
living  as  well  as  the  inanimate  ornamentSr 
With  the  exception  of  those  on  the  stage, 
a  dim  shabby  chandelier  of  lamps  descend- 
ing  from  the  roof  is  the  only  source  of  illii^ 
mination  in  the  house.  This  is  not  the 
result  of  neglect,  but  of  system.  It  is  said 
to  heighten  the  contrast,  and,  by  giving  an 
undivided  attraction  to  the  brilliant  stage, 
to  render  illusion  more  complete.  The 
Germans  prefer  this  advantage  to  the  gay 
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spectacle  of  a  crowded  and  glitterhig  au-» 
£ence.  But  surely  it  is  dull  imagination 
and  cold  feeling  which  require  the  most 
helps;  and  the  Germans  who  must  sit  in  the 
dark  in  order  to  admire  the  light,  a  good 
deal  resemble  children  who  blow  out  the 
candles  when  they  play  at  snap-dragon,  in 
6^er  to  make  more  downright  real  witdies 
oftbepiirty. 

The  C^>era  is  generally  the  main  attoao^ 
tion  in  a  German  Theatre.  At  the  little 
Courts  an  order  for  a  favourite  Opera  id 
issued  in  compliment  to  a  distinguished  yisi^ 
tor ;  and  a  person  who  omits  attending  tiiikt 
on  a  Sunday  ev^riing  is  considered,  by  the 
Mttle  fashionable  circles,  as  a  being  beyond 
all  accounting  for.  These  entertainmeacits 
sometimes  unquestionably  afford  a  high 
treat.  The  instrumental  music  is  carried 
to  a  high  pitdi  of  exoell^ice :  the  orchestra 
picked,  assorted^  trained  to  perfection  by 
laborious  practisings,  and  led  by  musicians 
of  profcmnd  skill  and  science.  When  die 
Gtiand  Duke  of  Hesse's  admiraUe  band; 
in  their  simple  uni^^rm,  struck  up  the 
overture  of  Tancred^  (a  niodern  pieee  of 
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great  bea^ity,)  on  the  jour  de  Suint 
the  eSktit  was  like  one  full  instrutiient  ^ 
varied:  power  and  tone;  the  sounds  csuntfe 
forth  with  an  electrical  rapidity— and  thit 
^rand  passages  biirst  from  the  orchestra  as  if 
they  would  rend  the  little  building.     Thi6 
whole    representation,    for     its    exqui^l^ 
music,  the  scenery,  the  costume^  the  tast<^ 
and  splendour  of  every  accessory,  was  -a 
delightful  little  piece  of  perfection.     But 
the  true  German  connoisseurs,  have  o^n 
a  passion  for  grand  compositions, — g<»'^ 
geous^  displays  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
art  —  in    which    one    is    stunned    with 
the  noisy  triumphs  of  the  ordiestra,  an4 
uninteresting    masterings   of    diMctAties^ 
only   to    show  how    fer    the    professor's 
skill,    and  his  pupils'    accuracy  can   go. 
This  suits  the  (xermans  better  than  us. 
They  are  quite  as  much,  or  rather  more 
leaMied  connoisseurs  than  warm  admirers  >. 
we  «re  simply  the  last.     If  an  air  is  pretty 
ot  touching  - —  no  matter  who  composed  iti 
or  whether  it  is  easy  or  difficult,  ignorant 
or  scientific  •*-- it  becomes  asi  tncared  i^n 
vourite,  and  is  served  uti  in  half  a  dosie* 
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shapes.     But  a   German  Theatre  is  half 
composed  of  musicians,  whose  gratification 
depends  on  the  difficulty  of  the  music,  and 
the    correctness    of    the    execution  ■ —  to 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  of  the  ear,  rather 
than  of  the  feelings.     I  never  heard  a  Ger- 
man audience  touched  and.  electrified  by  a 
pasj^ionate  tone,  or.  a  melting  air :  but .  I 
have  heard  half  a  Theatre  shudder  with 
one  accord,  as  if  their  teeth  were  set  on 
edge,  at  the  slip  of  9  note  in  a  difficult  pas* 
sage.     It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  same 
difference  of  their  feeling  for  music  that 
they  never  encore  what  pleases  them.     The 
pleasure  of  the  connoisseur  is  cold  arid  re- 
gulated: that  which  centres  in  warm  feel* 
ings  will  occasionally  overflow  with  bois* 
terous  testimonials  not  to  be  restrained. 
When  I  asked  the  reason  of  this  custom,  I 
was  told,  that  to  encore  would  derange  ;the 
,  prchestra^  and  perplex  the  singer.    It  would, 
1  in  fact,   be  contrary  to  that  order  which 
!  pervades  every  thing  in  Germany  —  matri- 
niony  and  the  universities  ever  excepted. 

I  have  been  si^rprised  to  see  the  classical 
pieces  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Xjcssing,  so 
rarelyon  the  stage.     In  the  north,  where 
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literature  is  more  cultivated,  I  understand 
they  are  oftfener  represented  :*  but  the  com- 
plaint in  Germany  is  the  same  as  in  Eng^ 
land — the  old  veterans  are  driven  off  by 
sparkling  modem  melo-dramatists.  Iffland, 
who  died  recently,  was  the  last  celebrated 
tragedian ;  and  he  has  left  no  worthy  suc- 
cessor. Spectacles  and  irregular  pieces, 
are  growing  the  favourite  food  of  the  pub-^ 
lie ;  and  you  see  how  deep  they  have  gone 
in  the  system  of  extraordinary  stimulants 
to  curiosity  froin  the  equestrian  piece  at 
Manheim,  The  sentimental  drainas  of  that 
sort  which  feithful  translators,  and  scarcely 
less  faithful  wags,  have  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice in  England,  form  the  staple  ware  on 
the  intermediate  nights  of  the  Opera.  Eot- 
zebue's  is  considered,  I  believe,  the  Tjest 
manufacture.  The  comic  pieces  are  broad 
and  noisy,  often  without  wit  or  vivacity — 
Some  of  Kotzebue's,  however,  are  fell  of 
real  humour  and  amusing  caricature. 

The  German  language  appears  to  me  by  no 
means  well  calculated  for  fine  declamati<m. 
If  the  French  is  monotonous  it  has  at  least  a 
smartness  and  a  grace  which  give  a  sort  of 
refined  stiffness  to  its  declamation.    But  the 


Geniiaii  is  at  ooee  naonotonous  and  vulgiU!  ( 
itr  elemttitm  is  a  painful  effort;  therein  no 
iKjbleniess  in  its  passion ;  its  force  is  roughs 
<;oarBe^  acid  unman^eable..  The. gamut  of 
sbuGuis  is  seaiity,  and  seems  to  contain  no»^ 
thing  but  Jit^ ;  and  in  the  mouths  of  the 
best  actors  in  heroic  parts  I  haT«  never  heard 
Uie  pioet'S  lines  divested  of  a  muddy  mur-r 
muring  harshness,  from  which  the  actor  ap» 
peared  tx>  be  heaving  himsjelf  as  if  by  an 
intestine  steam  engine  into  a  region  of 
piomp,  which  he  could  not  attain.  When 
the  actor .  is  earnest,  instead  of  the  dbar 
racy  result^  you  hear  all  the  mackmer^ 
of  enunciation  —  the  rumbling  guttural 
efibrts  at  emphasii^  which  remind  one  of 
the  rattle  of  a  mill  wheel  rather  than  this 
scmiid  of  a  fine  instrument.  There  is  iq 
&ct  a  prosaic  meanness  in  the  sound  of  the 
language.  It  seems  mainly  adapted  to 
matter-of-fact  purposes ;  and  the  only  ap^ 
proach  to  any  thing  like  x  poetical  gtace 
w^hich  I  have  been  struck  with  in  it^  ia  the 
sort  of  comfortable  though  homely  softness 
whichi  it  acquires  in  the  mouths  of  tbd^ 
liirotnen  of  all  orders     It  is  the  voice  of  fan* 


mU^y  and.  kind  goodness,  tibemsely^ftii  A 
strapping  peasant's  wife^  withouyt  sbmw  m^ 
stocldngs^  and  with  tha  strength  of  a.  houses 
^alxttea  jKni  as  she  passes  with  a^^  al^mi 
(^ood  evening,)  with  the  sc^nesis  of  a  pMb 
tbf  ail  heroinf .  But  when  raised  abovef  lluB 
level  of  conversation^  the  language  becoeam 
tttr^d  and  the  want  of  clear  strength  mi 
dignity  is  irtemedied  by  a  lahoriousk  inilatiQii 
of  mannen  The  inverted  canstrMQiifl» 
^ves^  al^o  a  monotony  ta  the  accents,  wblob 
faU  with  a  bump  on  every  Vj^rb  or:  participles 
w^h  denches  the  straggling  mewmg  md 
gives  the  declaimer  a  reScmt^d,.  to  send  him 
&ffward  to  the  next  pomf  d'appuk  This 
gives  one  die  disagreeable  idea  of  weakness 
tfapriK^  above  it»  levdi  and  only  to  be  IjLept 
1^  by  staggering  sti^iggles^  It  is  like,  a 
shuttlecock  which  does  not  fly,  but  is  kepA 
iDthe  air  by  repeated  blows,  ,  . .  : . : 
.  The  character  of  a  ki^ia^  fyxnrn  i^ 
style  of  actiiig-^and  that  of  a  German 
actor  appears  to  me  without  the  even  (£lg« 
ni4iy  gr  the  chasfte  eneigjjF  which  are  the  pei^ 
&ction  of  het oie  delineaition.  There  is  AC 
good  am  understanding  between  the  atttJli<»r 
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and  the  actor  as  if  they  had  drunk  their  hot^ 
tie  together  before  the  play*    The  wild  fan-^. 
tastic  style  of  the  one  is  depicted  in  the 
inveterate  heavings,  foamings,  andrantinga^ 
the  extravagant  gestures  ahd  abrupt  con* 
trasts  of  the  other«     There  is^ually  little 
selection    in    the   means    used    by    both«! 
Tremendous,  terrible^  efiect,  no  matter  how. 
eKtravagantlyproduced^istheirobject.  Their 
pi«um  of  pLion  «re  daubs  fit  for  sign 
posts.     The  German  actor  makes  every  pas- 
sion  invariably  either  grim,  grinning,  and 
inveterate  or  languid,  puling,  and  awkwardly 
sweet.    He  is  generally  much  more  terrible 
than  nature,  as  the  showman's  painted  mem-* 
ster  over  the  door  is  ordinarily  a  more  for- 
midable being  than  its  prototype  in  thec^e 
within.    Ranting,  lungs-cracking-ranting,  is 
of  course  one  means  of  this  storming  of  the 
sensibilities;  and  the  actors  whom  I  hiave 
sometimes  heard  at  the  little  courts  seem 
to  be  actuated  by  the  ambition  of  Bottom^ 
^iX  wiU  roar  that  I  will  make  the  Dukessy 
-^  let  him  roar  agsiin^  let  him  roar  againw'! 
But  t^e  straight-forward  rant  iatoo  simple  a 
m^ins  to  answer  the' ambidoiisendsh' of  the 
German  actor.     He  k  <^ged  to  res^  to 
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broad  contrast^  sudden  relaxations,  abrupt 
declensions,  andall  the  antitheses  of  manner!. 
The  triumph  however  of  expression  which 
geneiraUygwes  the  cof/j>  de  grace  to  aH  other 
efforts  Js  the  irony  of  choking  and  ^im. 
ning  passion,  represented  with  a  hideoiw 
Ibrce  that  makes  some  persons  shiver  and 
others  latigh  --?  so  nearly  ^do  extremes  ap- 
proach. The  actor  rarely  gives  passioat 
frfee  vent --r  he  preferii  letting  it  curdld 
He  seldom  housewifes  his  powers  — \mt 
irtrains  them  without  re^on  till  they  siidc 
under  him,  sure  of  being  truly  German 
and  impressive  in  a;  final  concentration  of 
savage  impotence,  which  rarely  escapes  bet- 
ing ludicrous. 

When  Kemble  represented  the  Strang^ 
with  a  sdiolastia  grace  and  a  desolate  dig*- 
nity,  nothing  could  be  more  sublime — mor9 . 
unlike  a  German  actor.  Kotzebue  would 
not  have  known  his  hero  again,  and  a  Ger- 
man audience  would,  I  am  inclined  to  thiak^ 
have  found  the  misanthrope  insupportably 
tame  and  rational.  His  dignity  would  have 
gO|Le  for  nothing- — his  grace  would  have 
he&i  w^tkaesB-^tliey  would  only  have  been 
coDskkered  to>  ii<Mtoa&^  that  sheer  down^ 
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right  force  with  whieh  it  is  necessary  to 
strike  the  blow  in  order  to  cicatrize  obtuse 
Oerman  sensibilities. 

The  behaviour  and  manners  of  a  German 
audience  are  not  calculated  to  enliven  the 
general  gloomy  character  of  Ae  house.  -^ 
An  unruffled  stillness  pervades  all  quarters^ 

—  no  one  seems  above  half  occupied,  and 
not  quite  sure  whether  they  are  amused.  -— 
The  applauses  are  feeble  and  rare  —  and  I 
never  witnessed  the  indecorum  of  a  hiss. 
Madame  de  Stael  mentions  that  they  re- 
served their  applauses  expressly  for  the  end 
(I  have  not  generally  observed  this)  —  ^nd 
that  Schroder,  a  great  actor,  thought  this 
silence  the  greatest  compliment  that  could 
be  paid  him.  The  compliment  appears  to 
me  very  equivocal,  and  quite  as  likely  to 
result  from  cold  appreciation  as  from  the 
eagerness  of  attentive  admiration. 

-  The  theatre,  which  forms  part  of  the 
household  of  a  little  court,  is  naturally  the 
scene  of  a  decorum  doubly  grave  and 
Impenetrable.  The  royal  box  and  the 
guards  jointly  keep  strict  order.  The4>it 
and  boxes  are  obliged  to  suspend  their  ad- 
miration, in  order  not  to  anticipate^  the 
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signal  of  applause  from  the  Royal  Critics. 
*^  That  would  hang  every  mother's  son  of 
them/'  The  flirting  belles  of  the  courti 
in  the  side  boxes,  steal  glances  at  the 
loyaL  party  to  take  care  that  their  violations 
of  silence  maiy  not  attract  a  royal  look}  and 
eli  the  beau  monde  observe  with  an  anxious 
attention  the  exits  and  entries  of  the  illus«- 
trious.party,  between  the  acts,  not  to  omit 
rising  each  timer  and  a  profound  obeisance 
when  they  finally  retire.  In  case  the  spirit 
of  courtiership  should  not  be  equally  potent 
among  the  less  elevated  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, they  are  taught  the  duties  of  silence 
and  respect  in  a  style  better  adapted  to 
their  capacities  - —  by  tall  grenadiers,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  stationed  in  all  parts  of  the 
house.  The  only  movement  at  all  re- 
sembling a  burst  of  popular  expression 
which  i  witnessed  in  Germany,  was  on 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse's  entry  to  the 
theatre  on  St.  Louis's  Day.  The  house 
rose  and  welcomed  him  with  a  pretty 
cordial  clapping,  for  nearly  a  minute,  which 
moderate  as.  it  was  would  have  possessh 
ed  njore  vaiue  if  nine-tenths  of  thosa 
from  whom  it  proceeded  had  not  been  de- 
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pendent)  almost  for  their  bread,  on  hi« 
iloyal  Highness's  pleasure.  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  these  tame  applauses  with 
thefts  of  hU  good-Xhich  gre.t 
bn  English  Prince  or  Hero,  from  individuf- 
^s  as  independent  of  him  as  he  of  them. 

I  will  ^cbnclude  this  epistle  with  ad  ac^ 
ctniiit  of  a  traveller's  rencontre^  not  uncon^- 
tiected  with  the  subject  of  the  drama. 

Chance  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  procun- 
ihg,  for  a  party  of  German  friends,  the  gratis 
fication  of  some  Eii^glish  recitations  by  one  of 
the  first  ornaments  of  our  sftage  whom  i  ac- 
cidentally fell  in  with  art  his  travels.  The 
Hereditary  Princess  pf  Hesse  who  would 
liave  enjoyed  the  opportunity  was  unfortu-> 
nately  absent,  and  the  Grand  Duchess,  who 
had  no  small  curiosity  to  see  a  man  with 
whose  name  she  was  familiar,  was  prevented 
by  some  court  etiquettes  which  in  Germany 
are  insurmountable.  The  hero  of  our 
scene  was,  however,  received  with  a  flat- 
tering  cordiality  by  a  large  circle  of 
the^  noblest;  amongst  whom,  his  know- 
ledge of  French  and  G^man  soon  placed 
him  at '  ease.    Several    iiiilividuals>    hav- 


ing  some  knowledge  of  the  langu^ge^  h^ 
good-naturedly  eornplied  with  a; general, 
wish  to  witness  some  specimens  of  hij 
talentsf*  .  We  selected  a  scene  from  Shy^ 
Ipck^  the  soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  and  then 
scene  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother  | 
the  two  last  of  which  were  familiar  to, 
9ome  in  English,  and  to  many  in  the  Gdr^? 
man  translation.  The  gratification  was 
novel  to  the  whole  party ;  and  their  astonish** 
ment  and  admiration  surpassed  my  e^cpec^ 
ations.  Those  whose  knowledge  of  thiQ 
language  enabled  them  to  follow  the  jrecit^i^ 
were  charmed  with  the  vigour  and  melody: 
of  hid  voice,  the  beauty  of  his  enunciation^ 
and  the  variation  and  justness  of  hi js  em>» 
phasis  ;  while  all  admired  his  changing  ex>i 
pression  of  face,  his  noble  figure,  and  the 
graceful  ease  of  the  little  action  with  which 
he  embellished  his  delivery.  The  sc^ne  i^ 
the  closet,  from  Hamlet,  produced  particUr 
lar  effect  The  actor  grew  warmer  as  hgj 
proceeded  with  the  pathetic  dialogue  \^ 
tween  Hamlet  and  his  mother  7—  the  tear^ 
cam«  into  his  eyes  —  his  voi^e  fanltered 
out  the  reproadbies  of  Hamlet : — h^ 
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shapes.     But  a   GiBrman  Theatre  is  half 
composed  of  musicians,  whose  gratification 
depends  on  the  difficulty  of  the  music,  and 
the    correctness    of    the    execution  ■ —  to 
whom  it  is  a  pleasure  of  the  ear,  rather 
than  of  the  feelings.     I  never  heard  a  Ger- 
xnan  audience  touched  and.  electrified  by  a 
pasi^ionate  tone,  or.  a  melting  air :  but .  I 
have  heard  half  a  Theatre  shudder  with 
one  accord,  as  if  their  teeth  were  set  on 
edge,  at  the  slip  of  9.  note  in  a  difficult  pas- 
sage.    It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  same 
difference  of  their  feeling  for  music  that 
they  never  encore  what  pleases  them.     The 
pleasure  of  the  connoisseur  is  cold  and  re- 
gplated:  that  which  centres  in  warm  feel* 
iilgs  will  occasionally  overflow  with  bois- 
terous testimonials  not  to   be  restrained^ 
When  I  asked  the  reason  of  this  custom,  I 
was  told,  that  to  encore  would  derange  the 
prchestra^  and  perplex  the  singer.    It  would, 
in  fact,   be  contrary  to  that  order  which 
i  pm^ades  every  thing  in  Germany  —  matrix* 
•  m[ony  and  the  universities  eyei;  excepted. 
;  ,1  have  been  si^rprised  to  see  the  classical 
pieces  of  Sdiiiller,  ^  Goetlie,  and  I^essing,  so 
rarelyon  the  stage.     In  the  north,  where 
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literature  is  more  cultivated,  I  understand 
they  are  oftfener  represented :  but  the  com- 
plaint in  Germany  is  the  same  as  in  Eng- 
land—  the  old  veterans  are  driven  off  by 
sparkling  modem  melo-dramatists.  IfHand, 
who  died  recently,  was  the  last  celebrated 
tragedian ;  and  he  has  left  no  worthy  suc- 
cessor. Spectacles  and  irregular  pieces, 
are  growing  the  favourite  food  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  you  see  how  deep  they  have  gone! 
in  the  system  of  extraordinary  stimiilants 
to  curiosity  from  the  equestrian  piece  at^ 
Manheim.  The  sentimental  drainas  of  that 
sort  which  faithful  translators,  and  scarcely 
less  faithful  wags,  have  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice in  England,  form  the  staple  ware  on 
the  intermediate  nights  of  the  Opera.  Eot- 
zebue's  is  considered,  I  believe,  the  "best 
tnanufacture.  The  comic  pieces  are  broad 
and  noisy,  often  witlwut  wit  or  vivacity  — - 
Some  of  Kotzebue's,  however,  are  full  of 
real  humour  and  amusing  caricature. 

The  German  language  appears  to  me  by  no 
means  well  <!alculated  for  fine  declamation. 
If  the  French  is  monotonous  it  has  at  least  a 
smartness  and  a  grace  which  give  a  sort  of 
refined  stiffness  to  its  declamation.    But  the 


and  the  actor  as  if  they  had  dnink  their  hot-^ 
tie  together  before  the  play*    The  wild  fan-^. 
tastic  style  of  the  one  is  depicted  in  the 
i&veterate  heavings,  foamings,  and  rantingsi 
the  extravagant  gestures  and  abrupt  con- 
trasts of  the  other«     There  is  equally  little 
M^lection    in    the   means    used    by    both*. 
Tremendous,  terrible^  effect,  no  matter  how 
^travagantly  produced,  is  theirobject.  Their 
pictures  of  passion  are  daubs  fit  for  sign 
posts.     The  German  actor  makes  every  pas-- 
don  invariably  either  grim,  grinning,  and 
inveterate  or  languid,  puling,  and  awkwardly 
fliw^et    He  is  generally  much  more  terrible 
than  nature,  as  the  showman's  painted  mem-* 
ster  over  the  door  is  ordinarily  a  more  for- 
midable being  than  its  prototype  in  the  cage 
within-    Ranting,  lungs-cracking-rantir^,  is 
df  course  one  means  of  this  storming  of  the 
sensibilities;  and  the  actors  whom  I  have 
sometimes  heard  at  the  little  courts  seem 
to  be  actuated  by  the  ambition  of  Bottom^ 
^^1  wiU  roar  that  I  will  make  the  Duke  ssy 
^-^  let  him  roar  agKuif  let  him  roar  againiu 
But  t^e  straight«-forwftrd  rant  is  too  simple  a 
mems  to  answer  the  ambitioiis'  enda  of  the 
German  actor.     He  h  <^ged  to  les^  to 
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bfoad  contrast^  sudden  relaxations,  abrupt 
declensions,  andall  the  antitheses  of  manner!. 
The  triumph  however  of  expression  which 
generally  giTes  the  coup  de  grace  to  aH  other- 
€fibrts  1^  the  irony  of  choking  and  ^im. 
ning  passion,  reprel^ented  with  a  hideotni 
Ibrce  that  makes  some  persons  shiver  and 
others  latigh — i-so  nearly  do  extremes  ap« 
proach.  The  actor  rarely  gives  passioat 
frfee  vent— r he  preferii  letting  it  curdle* 
He  seldom  housewifes  his  powers  —  h^ 
irtrains  them  without  re^on  till  they  siidc 
under  him,  sure  of  being  truly  German 
and  impressive  in  a  final  concentration  of 
savage  impotence,  which  rarely  escapes  bet 
ing  ludicrous. 

When  Kemble  represented  the  Stranger 
with  a  sdiolastie  grace  land  a  desolate  dig*- 
nity,  nothing  could  be  more  sublime — more . 
unlike  a  German  actor.  Kotzebue  would 
not  have  known  his  hero  again,  and  e  Ger- 
man audience  would,  I  am  inclined  to  thiak^ 
have  found  the  misanthrope  insupportably 
tame  and  rationaL  His  dignity  would  have 
go^e  for  nothing — his  grace  would  havt 
heea  w^tkaess-^tliey  would  only  have  been 
considiered  to^  niMtralke^  that  sheer  down^ 
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right  force  with  which  it  is  necessary  to 
strike  the.  blow  in  order  to  cicatrize  obtuse 
German  sensibilities. 

The  behaviour  and  tnanners  of  a  German 
audiences  are  not  calculated  to  enliven  the 
general  gloomy  character  of  the  house.  — • 
An  unruffled  stillness  pervades  all  quarters 

—  no  one  seems  above  half  occupied,  and 
not  quite  sure  whether  they  are  amused;— 
The  applauses  are  feeble  and  rare  —  and  I 
never  witnessed  the  indecorum  of  a  hiss. 
Madame  de  Stael  mentions  that  they  re- 
served their  applauses  expressly  for  the  end 
(I  have  not  generally  observed  this)  —  And 
that  Schroder,  a  great  actor,  thought  this 
silence  the  greatest  compliment  that  could 
be  paid  him.  The  compliment  appears  to 
me  very  equivocal,  and  quite  as  likely  to 
result  from  cpld  appreciation  as  from  the 
eagerness  of  attentive  admiration. 

-  The  theatre,  which  forms  part  of  the 
household  of  a  little  court,  is  naturally  the 
scene  of  a  decorum  doubly  grave  ■  and 
ioi^enetrable.  The  royal  box  and  the 
guards  jointly  keep  strict  order.  The  .pit 
and  boxes  are  obliged  to  suspend  their  ad- 
miration, in  order  not  to  anticipate  the 
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Signal  :of  applause  from  the  Royal  Critics. 
*^  That  would  hang  every  mother's  son  of 
them."  The  flirting  belles  of  the  court, 
in  the  side  boxes,  steal  glances  at  the 
ix>}raL  party  to  take  care  that  their  violations 
of  silence  may  not  attract  a  royal  look;  and 
eli  the  beau  monde  observe  with  an  anxious 
attention  the  exits  and  entries  of  the  illus^- 
trious  party,  between  the  acts,  not  to  omit 
rising  each  time,  and  a  profound  obeisance 
when  they  finally  retire.  In  case  the  spirit 
of  courtiership  should  not  be  equally  potent 
among  the  less  elevated  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, they  are  taught  the  duties  of  silence 
and  respect  in  a  style  better  adapted  to 
their  capacities  —  by  tall  grenadiers,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  stationed  in  all  parts  of  the 
house.  The  only  movement  at  all  re- 
sembling a  burst  of  popular  expression 
which  I  witnessed  in  Germany,  was  on 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse's  entry  to  the 
theatre  on  St.  Louis's  Day.  The  house 
rose  and  welcomed  him  with  a  pretty 
cordial  clapping,  for  nearly  a  minute,  which 
moderate  as.  it  was  would  have  possess- 
ed n^ore  vaJue  if  nine-tenths  of  those 
from  whom  it  proceeded  had  not  been  de- 
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pendente  almost  for  their  breaxly  on  his 
iloyal  Highness's  pleasure.  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  these  tame  applauses  with 
the  shouts  of  hearty  good-wiU  which  greet 
Ian  English  Prince  or  Hero^  from  individur 
als  as  independent  of  him  as  he  of  them. 

I  will  ^cbnclude  this  epistle  with  an  ao 
"dMirit  of  a  traveller's  rencontre^  not  uncdnr 
iiected  with  the  subject  of  the  drama. 

Chance  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  procur*- 
ihg,  for  a  party  of  German  friends,  the  grati- 
fication of  some  Er^lish  recitations  by  one  of 
the  first  ornaments  of  our  stage  whom  I  ac- 
cidentally fell  in  with  on  his  travels.  The 
Hereditary  Princess  pf  Hesse  who  would 
iiave  enjoyed  the  opportunity  was  unfortu- 
nately absent,  and  the  Grand  Duchess,  who 
had  no  small  curiosity  to  see  a  man  with 
whose  name  she  was  familiar,  was  prevented 
hy  some  court  etiquettes  which  in  Germany 
are  insurmountable.  The  hero  of  our 
scene  was,  however,  received  with  a  flat- 
tering  cordiality  by  a  large  circle  of 
the  noblesse ;  athbngst  whom,  his  know- 
ledge of  French  and  German  soon  placed 
him  at ''  ease/   Several    itiiiUviduals>    hav- 


ing  some  l^nowledge  of  the  language^  1^ 
goodrnaturedly  cpinplied  with  a  [general, 
wish  to  witness  some  specimens  of  hi| 
talepts;  ,  We  selected  a  scene  from  Shy-*^ 
lock)  the  soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  and  th€)[ 
scene  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother i 
the  two  last  of  which  were  familiar  to, 
some  in  English,  and  to  many  in  the  Gdr<^ 
man  translation.  The  gratification  was 
npvel  to  the  whole  party ;  and  their  astonish* 
meat  and  admiration  surpassed  my  expect 
ations.  Those  whose  knowledge  of  this 
language  enabled  them  to  follow  the  irecit^i^ 
were  charmed  with  the  vigour  and  melody 
of  hiid  voice,  the  beauty  of  his  enunciation^ 
and  the  variation  and  justness  of  his  env>! 
phasis  ;  while  all  admired  his  changing  ex^ 
pression  of  face,  his  noble  figure,  and  tho 
graceful  ease  of  the  little  action  with  whidb^ 
he  embellished  his  delivery.  The  scene  i^ 
the  closet,  from  Hamlet,  produced  particu* 
lar  effect.  The  actor  grew  warmer  as  I)e 
proceeded  with  the  pathetic  dialogue  \^ 
tween  Hamlet  and  his  mother :—  the.  teara 
cam«  into  his  eyes  —  his  voice  fanltered 
out  the  reproadbes  of  Hamiet: — h^  gay.«t 
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the  comparison  of  the  pictures  with  a^ 
beautiful  eflPect  —  and  when  he  came  to 
Hamlet's  discovery  of  the  ghost,  and  started 
up  from  the  sofa  on  which  he  sat,  with  his 
hands  raised  and  his  eyes  fixed,  a  stir  of 
astonished  gratification  ran  through  the 
ioom.  The  instant  the  recitation '  ^as 
finished,  the  Prince  and  those  who  had  best 
understood  it,  thronged  round  him  to  ex- 
press their  admiration  and  thanks.  Many 
assured  me  they  had  not  conceived  it  pos- 
sible to  be  interested  and  even  touched  by 
a  recitation  in  a  language  they  understood 
so  imperfectly.  Na  one  had  ever  heard  it 
so  clearly  enunciated,  or  comprehended  it 
so  "easily  before.  The  exciessive  naturalness 
of  his  manner  most  surprised  them — cou- 
pled as  it  was  with  a  dignity  perfectly  easy 
aiid  habitual.  When  he  took  up  the  book 
and  went  on  with  a  few  level  sentences, 
^itli  the  same  ease  with  which  he  had  just 
been  talking,  the  unintended  compliment 
paid  him  was: — "  Why  he  reads  just  as 
if  he  was  conversing."  Declamation  with- 
out stilts,  and  effect  produced  with  ease, 
were  in  fact  something  quite  new  to  the 
party.     The  occasional  playfulness  of  our 
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Roscius  much  struck  them.  When  he 
made  use  of  a  jocular  familiarity,  in  the 
famous  scene  in  Shylock,  a  lively  French 
Countess,  who  did  not  understand  a  syllable, 
said  to  me,  ^^  //  rit  avec  tant  de  hon  coeur 
quHl  me  fait  rire  ausd  malgre  moU^ — The 
warmest  admirer  could  not  have  paid  him 
a  happier  compliment. 
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Crossing  the  bridge  of  boata  at  Manheim 
into  modern  Bavaria,  I  proceeded  on  foot 
across  the  fertile  flat  towards  Worms;  a 
place  which  my  German  friends  in  the 
spruce  modern  capitals  wondered  I  could 
have  any  interest  to  see.  A  few  Bavarian 
troops,  in  their  handsome  sky-blue  uni- 
forms, quartered  in  the  little  fortified  tete 
du  pont  on  the  opposite  side,  reminded  one 
of  the  new  masters  of  this  cidevant  piece  o£ 
die  French  Empire.  Some  of  the  same 
differences  in  the  features  of  the  scene 
which  had  struck  us  on  crossing  from  the  left 
to  the  right  bank  were  again  observable.  The 
straggling  hamlets  along  the  road  side,  with 
tbeir  little  white  cabins,  were  as  different 
^  possible  from  the  dirty  walled  towns  on 
the  other  side,  in  the  intervals  between 
which  you  never  see  a  house.  Some  of 
the  peasants,  who^   instead  of  the  light 


ladder  waggons  were  driving  carts  with  one 
huge  ox  in  the  shafts,  speak  a  more  French* 
ified  German.  If  you  ask  the  way,  they 
reply  -^  "  j&s  geht  immer  toujours  fort  /* 
and  for  walking  they  use  prpmeniren^  in* 
stead  of  the  true  German  spatzieren.  Many 
of  them  speak  a  bad  French ;  and  I  met 
with  one  or  two  raw,  unhinged4ooking 
fellows^  who  had  served  in  th^  French 
army,  ;atid  had  acquired  juj9t  enough  of  th<^ 
language  and  the  vivacity  it  impiarts  to  ap* 
pesiX  :  fairly  .  denationalised,  and  r esen^bl^ 
neither  Frenchmen  nor  Germans. 

J^rankenthai  was  the  only  town  before 
Worms,  It  is  a  bustling  lively  place^ 
communicating  by  a  canal  with  the  Bhinei 
and  presenting  some  traces  pf  the  active? 
trading  industry  which  a  rich  colony 
ofi  French  and  Dutch  refugees  formerly 
gave  to  it.:  One  of  its  clnef  manufactories 
was  converted  by  the  French  government; 
into  a  great  magassine  of  mendjicity  for  the 
department  of  Mont  Tonnerre — a  curiouf; 
illustration  of  the  descent  from ,  commercial 
opulence  to  beggary,  which  an  exclusivdy 
warlike  ny stem  will  often  produce. 

It   was^   quite   dark    when    I   r^ch^ 
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WormSi  Arriving  late,  alone,  and  without 
equipage,  the  fat  landlord  of  the  inn  I  en- 
tered replied  to  my  enquiry  for  a  bed  with 
a  scrutinising  look  and  a  demand  for  my 
passport  — ]ust  aS  the  host  of  an  English 
public  house  would  make  a  similar  demand 
of  a  travelling  tar  with  one  arm,  begging 
his  way  to  Portsmouth.  My  passport,  for 
which  I  had  rarely  had  occasion  in  Ger- 
many, was  unluckily  sent  forward  with  my 
trunks ;  and  the  answer  that  I  had  none 
was  followed  up  by  a  brisk  refusal  of  all 
accommodation  from  the  dainty  host.  I 
knew  the  relenting  character  of  a  German 
landlord's  dignity  too  well  to  be  dismayed; 
and  as  Worms  was  now  a  garrison  town 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  I  plied  him 
with  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  dignita- 
ries of  the  Court,  whom  I  now  found  in- 
valuable friends  in  need.  The  application 
took  instantaneous  effect  on  the  haughty 
proprietor  of  the  White  Horse ;  though, 
not  to  let  himself  down  too  abruptly  from 
his  statiely  elevation,  he  at  first  only  con- 
descended to  reply  rather  gruffly-—  "  Dann 
konnen  sic  platz  nehmen^^  "  then  you  may 
take  a  place :"  but  his  subsequent  bandings 
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first,  and  preventings  of  my  wishes  at  supper^ 
where  he  assigned  me  the  place  of  honour, 
suflficiently  proved  that  my  titled  acquaint- 
ances had  happily  removed  all  his  prima 
facie  prejudices  against  a  pedestrian  with- 
out passport.  During  supper,  which 
took  place  in  the  dirty  dark  saloon,  (fdr 
every  thing  is  dirty  and  dark  at  Worms,) 
a  fat  unsentimental  looking  dame  played 
us  some  languishing  airs  on  a  twanging 
harp,  the  melody  of  which  seemed  entirely 
lost  on  the  Hessian  officers,  who  were 
smoking,  boozing,  and  playing  drafts  at  a 
beerrstained  table  just  by.  A  hardy  chas* 
seur,  in  his  green  hunting  dress,  who  came 
in  late,  was  paying  his  respects  to  a  savoury 
German  sallad,  a  not  very  delicate,  but^by 
no  means  unpalatable,  olio  of  potatoes* 
fish,  anchovies,  lettuce  &c.;  and  the  soft 
strains  of  the  lady  were  soon  driven  to 
give  place  to  the  brawling  mirth  of  these 
sensual  rather  than  sentimental  guests.  . 

Worms,  which  from  the  days  of  the  old 
Frankish  kings  who  had  a  palace  there,  to 
tho$e  of  Luther  and  the  reformation,  was 
the  scene  of  Royal  Residences,  brilliant 
Champs  de  Mai^  and  solemn  diets  of  the 
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empire^  is  now  »  mquldering  ma^  cff rfne^iir^ 
oesa  add  <fesoldte  decay — like;  Mfty^Qf^r 
only  enlivened  by  a  riotQus  garrison  of  Hes- 
si^  troops.  Tlie  final  blow  to  Its  consQ- 
quence  was  its  devastation  by  the  Frencbji 
in  1689.  Of  its  SO^OOO  inhabitants  not 
mote  than  5000  remain  — and  its  com- 
Wierce,  which  distinguished  it  among  the 
Hanseatic  cities,  is  now  confined  to  the 
wine  made  from  its  celebrated  vineyards, 
and  the  tobacco  it  grows  and  manufactures. 
The  Cathedral,  a  massy  ponderous  Gothic 
edifice,  commenced  in  the  eighth  century, 
is  an  interesting  but  dreary  vestige  of  gran. 
4eur«  -^  Thp  bare,  dismantled  waljs  of  t^he 
ioterior,  with  its  falling  pinnacles  and  orna^ 
ments^  and  the  wretched  desolation  of  the 
houses  of  the  Chapter,  give  it  a  melancholy 
deserted  air.  It  has  neither  statues,  pic* 
tures,  or  any  thing  of  interest  on  a  close 
inspection ;  but  seen  from  a  distance,  its 
lofly  nave  and  four  steeples  rise  with  an 
imjposing  grandeur  in  the  level  plain  of  the 
Rhine. 

Pictures  of  Luther  and  his.  vener^le 
frienda  are  exhibited  in  th^  booksellers- 
windows }  and  the  Lutheran  Church  «o»- 
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tains  a  fresco  painting  of  the  reformer 
appearing  before  the  splendid  aaseniblj 
^^— a  mere  modern  manufacture,  put  up 
since  the  re-fouilding  of  the  church  after  thfe 
destruction  in  1689,  and  possessing  no  iiiir 
terest  or  merit. 

Winding  through  the  dark,  narrow 
streets,  and  passing  the  solid  decayed  ram^ 
parts^  I  left  the  old  city  by  the  road  towards 
Mayence.  Just  out  of  it,  on  the  righty 
standi^  the  Gothic  monastery  o£  Lieb  Frau^ 
(the  Dear  Virgin,)  surrounded  by  little 
inclosures  of  vines,  ill  which  th6  peasants 
were  busily  engaged  in  the  Vendanga^ 
The  wine  produced  in  this  little  spot  is  one 
of  the  choicest  in  the  country,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Liebfrauen  Milch  (the  Vir- 
gin's Milk)t  but  a  peasant  in  dirty  boots, 
whom  I  «aw  treading  out  the  juice  from 'a 
tub  of  grapes,  did  not  give  me  the  most 
exquisite  idea  of  the  process  of  producing 
the  Virgin's  Milk. 

I  crossed  the  Rhine  in  a  fisherman's  sha- 
lop  SQinewhat  lower  down  to  Gernsheim, 
a  dirty  little  town,  famous  as  the  birth- 
place of  Shaffer,  the  celebrated  cotempo^ 
rary,  son-in-law,  aad  partner  of  Faust,  ibs 
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eMliest  printer.  After  a  homely  dinner 
4(A .  the  table  d'hote  of  the  best  inn, .  I  pur-^ 
mied  my  walk  over  the  dreary  but  fertile 
plain  towards  Darmstadt.  For  two  leagues 
the  open  arable  country,  without  a  hedge 
or  inclosure,  presented  a  monotonous  scene ; 
after  which  I  entered  a  sandy: path,  through 
a  thick,  gloomy,  fragrant  forest  of  firs^ 
stretching  close  up  to  the  town,  where  I 
^rived  late^  heartily;  tired  of  a  walk  of  eight 
leagues,  without  sufficient  beautieo^^  to  be- 
guile the  way.  \  (  ' 

I  found  the  society  of  the  Court  en^ 
livened  by  the  presence  of  some  interests 
ing  guests. —  the  Ex-queen  of  Sweden, 
with  her  son  and  daughter  the  young 
Prince  and  Princess.  The  beauty  of  the 
Queen  gained  for  her,  on  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  the  appdlktion  of  the  Helen  of 
the  North ;  and  her  character  had  been 
described  to  me  in  colours  that  excited 
my  curiosity  to  see  her.  This  opportunity 
I  enjoyed  at  an  entertainment  given  by 
the  Hereditary  Princess  of  Hesse  to  gratify 
her  young  nephew  and  niece.  The  Queen, 
now  above  thirty  years  of , age/  still  retains 
that  interesting  expression  of  countenance 
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which  is  the  best  part  of  beauty.  Her  figure 
is  slender  and  graceful;  and  her  deli<;ate 
complexion,  and  soft  grey  eyes,  give  to  her 
features  which  are  not  quite  regularly 
Grecian,  an  expression  of  feminine  softness 
almost  bordering  on  timidity.  She  has  all 
the  appearance  of  having  suffered  much: 
but  the  expression  of  her  countenance  is 
rather  t  J  of  pensive  mild,,e.s  than  of 
melancholy.  Her  features  have  a  tone 
of  quick  sensibility,  which  a  lady  hap- 
pily described  to  me,  in  observing  that 
the  Queen  always  -appeared  en  the  point  of 
smiling  or  weeping.  Her  manners  are 
^mple  and  frank  in  the  highest  degree. 
Her  Majesty  described  to  me,  with  the 
most  good-humoured  watVe/e,  the  detaila  of 
a  perilous  sea  voyage  which  she  had  under- 
taken from  Sweden,  in  which,  after  tossing 
aboi^t  and  much  danger,  she  was  obliged 
to  put  back  to  the  port  ftom  whence  she 
ehibarked.  Sweden  was  a  subiect  which  I 
should  naturally  not  have  touched  upon 
myself:  but  her  Majesty  seemed  to  speak 
of  it  without  painful  reminiscences.  She 
is  a  good  English  scholar,  V  and  admired 
the  poems  of   Lord  Byron   and   Moore. 
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The  former  Jbiad  inspired  her  with,  ft 
particular  interest;  and,  like  hetfsfotet 
the  Princess  of  Hesse,  she  was  eager. to 
know  all  the  details  I  could  give  heir  q^m 
cewiing  the  poet*  She  pitied. his  misforr 
tunes,  and  at  once  lamented  and  wondered 
that  a  man  so  highly  gifted  should  be  m 
Apparently  miserable.  In  the  intervals  of 
the  conversations  I  enjoyed  with  this 
amiable  female  she  would  frequently  watchi 
with  an  air  of  attentive  satisfaction,  the 
gaiety  of  her  son  and  daughter,  .who  wei» 
joining  in  the  dance  with  the  dharacteristle 
ardour  of  their  age  and  their  German  edu^ 
cation.  The  Princess  is  of  a  slender  d^ 
licate  figure,  not  without  grace.  The 
Princ^  a  tall  well-looking  youth  of  six* 
t^en,  simple  and  good-humoured,  with 
a  strong  resemblance  to  |ris  father,  i$ 
now  pursuing  his  educatioiif  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  undei^'  the  care  of  a 
respectable  Swiss  governor.  This  gentlet 
man,  who  was  enjoying  every  .advantage  6f 
rank,  youth,  and  fortune  in  his'own  country, 
was  induced,  by  an  activity  of  character^ 
and  a.  zeid  to  be  useful  tosuffemng  virtue^ 
to   undertake    the   anxious,  task    of  the 


fl^in^^g  e^um.m:  Toi  qualify  Itin's^lffdr 
hk  iitiddrtaking^  he  a{iplied  with  unwearied 
diligence  to  perfiici  his  own  t5  the  point 
vM6h  W  com^^&d  iMUpeiksM  fbir  the^ 
dfefchatge  of  iiis  dutyi  For  a  l66g  tinie  he 
fddttd'  his  tasfk  laborious  aiid^  appalling: 
btSt  the  ydritig  Prfficie's  character  soon' 
chfe^red  his  labotirs,  and  gifMiially  pro*? 
duced  »  wattn  attachment  between  the? 
tutor  and'  his  ptf^il/ now*  grow  a 

fondness  whidh  m^kefs  it  difficult  for  the 
fetmer  to  leave  hiiS  charge,-  dvea  for  a  feW 
days,  without  uneasinesis.  The  Queen  has 
scftne  thoughts  of  sending-  her  son  to  ari 
English  University.  It  is  a  ctirious  coin-i 
cid^nce  that  the  young  IVince  is,  wilhiii 
a  few  weefcij  of  thesariie  age*  with  thS 
Prince  Oscar,  the  son  of  Bshiadotte,  and,  at 
present,  heir  prfeiutnptive  to  the  throfid 
of  Sweden. 

Prince  may  probably  indulge  some  distant 
hopes  of  ascending  the  throne,  from  which 
the  imprudent  heroism  of  his  father,  an4 
the  ambition  of  Napolecm  have  appa-» 
rently  excluded  him.    His  hea^  coxirieGtiditf 
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Worms.  Arriving  late,  alone,  and  without 
eqiiipage,  the  fat  landlord  of  the  inn  I  en- 
termed  rolled  to  my  enquiry  for  a  bed  with 
a  scrutinising  look  and  a  demand  for  my 
passport  — ^^  just  aS  the  host  of  an  English 
public  houBe  would  make  a  similar  demand 
of  a  travelling  tar  with  one  arm,  begging 
his  way  to  Portsmouth.  My  passport,  for 
which  I  had  rarely  had  occasion  in  Ger- 
many, was  unluckily  sent  forward  with  my 
trunks ;  and  the  answer  that  I  had  none 
Was  followed  up  by  a  brisk  refusal  of  all 
accommodation  from  the  dainty  host.  I 
knew  the  relenting  character  of  a  German 
landlord's  dignity  too  well  to  be  dismayed; 
and  as  Worms  was  now  a  garrison  town 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  I  plied  him 
with  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  dignita- 
ries of  the  Court,  whom  I  now  found  in- 
valuable friends  in  need.  The  application 
took  instantaneous  effect  on  the  haughty 
proprietor  of  the  White  Horse ;  though, 
not  to  let  himself  down  too  abruptly  from 
his  statiely  elevation,  he  at  first  only  con^ 
descended  to  reply  rather  gruflfliy—-  "  Dann 
konnen  $ic  platz  nehmen^^  "then  you,  may 
take  a  place :''  but  bis  subsequent  bafndings 
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first,  and  preventings  of  my  wishes  at  supper, 
where  he  assigned  me  the  place  of  honour, 
sufficiently  proved  that  my  titled  acquaint- 
ances had  happily  removed  all  his  prima 
facie  prejudices  against  a  pedestrian  with- 
out passport.  During  supper,  which 
took  place  in  the  dirty  dark  saloon,  (for 
every  thing  is  dirty  and  dark  at  Worms,) 
a  fat  unsentimental  looking  dame  played 
us  some  languishing  airs  on  a  twanging 
harp,  the  melody  of  which  seemed  entirely 
lost  on  the  Hessian  officers,  who  were 
smoking,  boozing,  and  playing  drafts  at  a 
beerrstained  table  just  by.  A  hardy  chas-* 
seur,  in  his  green  hunting  dress,  who  came 
in  late,  was  paying  his  respects  to  a  savoury 
German  sallad,  a  not  very  delicate,  but  by 
no  means  unpalatable,  olio  of  potatoes^ 
fish,  anchovies,  lettuce  &c.;  and  the  soft 
strains  of  the  lady  were  soon  driven  to 
give  place  to  the  brawling  mirth  of  these 
sensual  rather  than  sentimental  guests.  . 

Worms,  which  from  the  days  of  the  old 
Frankish  kings  who  had  a  palace  there,  to 
tho^e  of  Luther  and  the  reformation,  was 
the  scene  of  Royal  Residences,  brilliant 
Champs  de  Mai^  and  solemn  diets  of  the 
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empire^  is  now  a  mouldering  masj»  of  rifnesiirt 
oess  add  desolate  decay — like  Ms^y^^r 
Qsly  enlivened  by  a  riotous  garrison  of  Hies-^ 
si^  troops.  Tlie  final  blow  to  its  conse^ 
qiiehce  was  its  devastation  by  the  Frencb^ 
in  1689.  Of  its  30,000  inhabitants  not 
moire  than  ^00  remain  -^  and  its  oom- 
roerce,  which  distinguished  it  among  the 
ilanseatic  cities,  is  now  confined  to  the 
wiiie  made  from  its  celebrated  vineyards^ 
and  the  tobacco  it  grows  and  manufactures. 
The  Cathedral,  a  massy  ponderous  Gothic 
edifice,  commenced  in  the  eighth  century, 
is  an  interesting  but  dreary  vestige  of  gran-? 
4eur*  -^  Th^  bare^^  dismantled  waljs  of  the 
iiiterior,  with  its  faljing  pinoacles  and  orna- 
ments^ and  the  wretched  desolation  of  the 
houses  of  the  Chapter,  give  it  a  melancholy 
deserted  air,  It  has  neither  statues,  pic- 
tures, or  any  thing  of  interest  on  a  close 
inspection ;  but  seen  from  a  distance,  its 
lojfty  nave  and  four  steeples  rise  with  an 
iniposing  grandeur  in  the  level  plain  of  the 
Bhine. 

Pictures  of  Luther  and  his^  venerab)? 
frienda  are  exhibited  in  th^  bookseller^' 
windows ;  and  the  Lutheran  Church  con- 
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tains  a  fresco  painting  of  the  reformer 
appearing  before  the  splendid  aaserdbly 
^i-*  a  mere  modern  manufactare,  put  up 
since  the  re-fouilding  of  the  church  after  thte 
destruction  in  1689,  and  possessing  no  iiie 
terest  or  merit 

Winding  through  the  dark,  narrow 
streets,  and- passing  the  solid  decayed  lan^ 
partsi  I  left  the  old  city  by  the  road  towards 
Mayence.  Just  out  of  it,  on  the  right) 
standi^  the  Gothic  monastery  o£  Lieb  Fra^ 
(the  Dear  Virgin,)  surrounded  by  little 
inclosures  of  vines,  iti  which  th6  peasants 
were  busily  engaged  in  the  Vendangett^ 
The  wine  produced  in  this  little  spot  is  one 
of  the  choicest  in  the  country,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Liebfrauen  Milch  (the  Vir- 
gin's Milk):  but  a  peasant  in  dirty  boots, 
whom  I  ]saw  treading  out  the  juice  from  'a 
tub  of  grapes,  did  not  give  me  the  mMt 
exquisite  idea  of  the  process  of  producing 
the  Virgin's  Milk. 

I  crossed  the  Rhine  in  a  fisherman's  sha^ 
lop  SQmewhat  lower  down  to  Gernsheim, 
a  dirty  little  town,  famous  as  the  birtk- 
place  of  ISchaffer,  the  celebrated  cotempo^ 
rary,  son-in-lsw^  aad  partner  of  Faust,  the 
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i§tout  heiiTt  before  the  first  pretty  homgeoim 
in  whom  his  imagination  see^  a  damsel  xif 
rotnance.  His  Majesty  resided  for  idome'time , 
tik  Frankfort,  where  his  iliaptness  to  tll@ 
pifbse  of  life  involved  him  in  a  squabble  w&lfc 
a  plain^ealingmerchaiit,  to  whom  a  ca«e; 
eoritainirig  the  insignia  of  royalty,  wa^  con^ 
signed  from  Sweden  for  his  Majesty's  use; 
The  tiiierchant  demanded  the  expences  of 
transportation,  which  his  Majesty  thinking 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  pay  before  he 
received  the  packet,  the  valuable  casket 
iVas  in  a  fair  way  of  remaining  with  the 
merchant,  but  for  the  intervention  of  a 
French  diplomatist  of  my  acqujai^tance, 
who,  from  pure  good-nature^  and  in  i^ite 
of  the  unseemly  appearance  at  that  time 
^  interesting  himself  for  an  emigrant 
m6narch,  exerted  his  influence,  and  put 
Gustavus  in  possession  of  his  property, 
The  King  opened  his  treasures  in  presence 
of  his  friend  the  ambassador ;  and  on  typ- 
ing out^  amongst  other  things,  a  miniature 
of  L^uis  XVIIL,  asked  him,  probably  tt»- 
idesighedly  —  "  Xe  recoiinoissez  vous  ??^  to 
^iiich  the  wary  French  mdii  promptly  r^ted 
~"Je  fe  connois.'*  Hife  precious  contents  of 
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the>  packet  the  King  afterwards  jsefit^  with  a 
letter  of  admonitioni  to:  his  son.  Basle  i$ 
the  present  scen^  of  his  Majesty's  exploits^ 
from  whende  he  deriti ;  not  long ;  ago  to 
his:  amiable  Queen  a  sentence  of :  diyovcef 
prbcaired  without,  the  least  preftenoe  of 
i:dame  .on  her  part.:  His  susceptible 
heart  lately  fell  into  the  chains  of  a  i^iir 
biinker'iS  daughter,  whose  friends  .were  not 
quite  pleased  with  the  naturte  of  hl$  Mar 
jesty's  attentions ;  and  his  proposal  of  a  rnatt 
riage  with  the  left,  hand,  by  ho  means  sati?-^ 
fied  them.  The  Count  Gottorp,  however^ 
valiantly  persisted,  in  his  overtures;  and 
at  last  procured  the  opportunity  of  indulg- 
ing his  chivalrous  propensities  in.  a  i^ingle 
efe^mbat  ^ith  his  fair  one's  uncle,  which 
ended  without,  serious  damage  to.  either 
party.  The  impression  of  the  banker's 
daughter  was  not,  however,  effaceable.  G^ 
roline  used  to  appear  to  him  in  yisions :  i^ 
various  attitudes  and  shapes  -—  sqinetimes 
strangely,  confounded  in  appearance  with 
a  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  with  whom  hi§^ 
Majesty  had  once  be^a.  cm.  .the  point  of;  a 
marriage*  One  lucky  day  the  disconsolate 
i6y  eri  partly  iti  deSspair  of  suc^ess^  ^nd  partly 
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on  the  strength  of  an  invitation  to  England 
from  the  Prince  Regent^  took  resolution  to 
depart.  The  hour  arrived ;  the  post-horses 
were  at  the  door,  and  the  royal  lover  reaify 
to  step  into  the  carriage,  when  Caroline's 
little  lap-dog,  which  had  always '  before 
been  rather  shy  of  his  Majesty's  caresses, 
presented  itself  at  the  coach  door,  and  laid 
hold  of  his  coat.  This  had  too  much  the 
air  of  an  embassy  from  his  relenting  fair 
6ne  not  to  nielt  at  once  the  King's  feeble 
resolution.  The  Prince  Regent's  invitation 
was  forgotten  —  the  post-horses  sent  away 
•*-*and  the  romantic  monarch  returned  to 
his  pursuit  with  his  courage  renovated  by 
the  lap-dog's  caresses.  Some  time  ago, 
advertisements  appeared  in  his  Majesty's 
name  in  the  German  papers,  announcing 
his  project  of  a  grand  crusade  to  Palestine, 
and  calling  on  all  chivalrously  disposed  per- 
sons to  enlist  under  his  banners.  This,  how- 
ever, was  prematurely  and  surreptitiously 
published.  The  pious  King  had  merely 
composed  one  of  the  same  nature,  witli  a 
view  to  publish  it5  and  showed  it  to  a  book- 
seller, whom  he  consulted  as  to  the  publi- 
cation.    The  man,  recollecting  the  heads 
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6f  ivhat  he  had  seen,  sent  them  to  the 
Hanau  Oazette,  which  thought  them  much 
too  extraordinary  to  be  kept  from  the 
public. 

Ahother  visitor,  who  adorned  rather 
than  enlivened  the  Court  circles,  was  the 
Prince  Frederic  of  Hesse  *,  a  son  of  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  a  Marshal  in  the  French 
army.  His  fine  heroic  figure,  embellished 
by  the  uniform  of  a  French  Marshal,  but  ill 
accorded  with  the  complacent  insipidity  of 
his  conversation,  and  the  gloomy  turn  .  of 
his  character.  The  Prince  has  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  France  and  Italy » 
among  Catholics  and  priests,  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  Pope,  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  a  weak  serious  character  to 
convert  him  to  their  religion.  Though  a 
young  man,  he  is  now  a  zealous  Catholic 
devotee,  without  gaiety  or  life.  He  keeps 
up    a   correspondence  with  his  Holiness^ 

^  This  amiable,  though  gloomy  young  Prince  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  old  Landgrave  Frederic  of 
Hesse  Casselj  the  father  of  the  intended  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  whose  resemblance  in  character  to  his  bro- 
ther, the  Elector  has  acquired  for  him  the  name  of  ^^  the- 
Tyrant  of  Rumbelheim." 
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from  whom  he  received  the  other  (}ay  i^ 
Xjatm  epistle,  full  of  ^ffection^  and  inviting 
him  to  make  the  Vatican  his  head  quar- 
ters in  a  tour  he  is  about  making  in  It^ly* 
His  Highness  has  sang^i^e  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving a  Cardinal's  hat  in  resii^ard  ibr  hia 
zeal. 
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The  memory  of  Luther  appears  to  be  held 
in  great  and  general  veneration  among  the 
members  of  his  religion.  "  Notre  Luther^^ 
"  Notre  grand  Lvther^^  are  the  affectionate 
phrases  with  which  he  is  often  recalled* 
A  print  of  the  square  sturdy  champion^ 
often  matched  by  a  quaint  one  of  Catharine 
yQfi  Bora  his  spouse,  decorates  many  an 
inn-parlour,  and  is  rarely  wanting  in  the 
houses  of  the  pastors.  At  Worms  a  series  of 
daubed  prints,  of  scenes  in  his  many  coloured 
lif(^  was  exhibited  on  the  booksellers'  coun-* 
ters;  his  hymns  are  sung  on  all  solemn  occa* 
sions ;  histories  of  his  life  and  acts  are  cir- 
culated in  all  sizes,  and  adapted  to  all  ca- 
pacities; and  the  Lutheran  divine  rarely 
concludes  his  discourse  without  an  allusion 
to  his  great  prototype.  I  happened  to  be 
at  Darmstadt  oa  the  31>st  of  October,  the 
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third  centennary  of  the  commencement  of 
the  Reformation.      The   Grand  Duke  of 
Hesse  and  his  family  being  Lutherans,  (the 
Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  is  of  the  Keformed 
religion,)  the  day  was  celebrated  with  much 
ceremony  and  respect.      It  was  far  more 
strikingly  observed  than  a  Sabbath ;  for  in 
addition  to  the  closing  of  shops,  and  the 
suspension  of  all  business,  the  Protestant 
ambassadors,    nobility,    and   towns-people 
made  a  more  conscientious  point   of  at- 
tending church  in  their  best  equipages  and 
utiifbrms.     The  evening  of  the  30th  was 
announced  by  a   full    chorus    of   solemn 
hymns  sung  from  the  top  of  the  tower  of 
the   Lutheran   church,   and  the  31st  was 
tishefed  in  at  day-break  by  a  repetition  of 
the  same  impressive  but  curious  ceremony. 
The  hymns  were  of  a  simple  and  striking 
melody,  and  executed  with  great  skill  and 
effect.     At  ten  o'clock  the  whole  Court, 
with  their  attendants,  en  grand  gala^  pro* 
ciseded  to  the  great  church ;    the  Grand 
Duchess  and  her  ladies,  (bating  a  pretty 
Catholic  dame  d^honneur^  who  staid  at  home 
to  bite  her  lips  and  wish  Luther  au  diablcy) 
fti  the  grand  state  coach,  with  ieight  creani-> 
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coloured  palfreys,  ambling  in  blue  v(slvet 
trappings.  A  dusty  picture  of  the  Re^ 
former  was  removed  for  the  occasion  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  suspended  in  the 
dhurch,  adorned  with  wreaths  and  flowers. 
The  church  was  crowded  to  excess ;  the 
Court  and  gem  comme  il  faut  occupied  the 
galleries.  A  Te  Deum^  and  some  fine 
pieces  of  musdc,  concluding  with  the  grand 
hymn  called,  par  excellence^  "  Luther's 
Hymn,"  were  admirably  executed  by  the 
orchestra  of  the  Court  Chapel,  accompanied 
by  the  swelling  voices  of  the  congregation. 
The  effectwas  solemn  and  striking. 

An  additional  interest  was  given  to  the 
day  by  its  being  made,  in  many  States,  the 
first  public  recognition  of  the  new  union 
of  the  two  Protestant  sects,  the  Lutheran 
and  the  Reformed — which  the  Grand  Duk^ 
of  Nassau,  (in  order  to  prevent  differences 
of  religion  among  his  children,  himsfitt* 
being  a  Lutheran,  and  his  wife  of  the  Re^ 
formed  Church,)  has  been  the  first  to  de*- 
cree,  and  which  is  now  rapidly  spreading 
through  the  other  states.  In  Prussia  the 
King  received  the  sacrament,  for  the  first 
time,  according  to  the  form  of  the  United 
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iChurch,  ThiB  ritual  of  the  Jioly  %pper 
was  almost  the  only  e$Sj&ntial  difference  in 
the.  worship  of  the  two  religions.  The 
»ew  ."  EyaiigeUoftL.  CbrMiftii  Chuj-cbi" 
most  scrupulously .  ujiites , . thenit  In  die 
liutheran  forin,  small  wafers^  axe  delivered 
whole  to  each  communicant  j  the  Reform- 
5^,  in  more  violent  opposition  to  the  Gar 
jtholics,  use  slices  of  bread,  which  are  brolcen 
<and  distributed.  Each  sect  now  makes  a 
slight  concession  towards  alliance,  and  the 
new  United  Church  uses  a  large  Lutheran 
wafer,  with  the  Calvinistic  form  of  breaking 
it.  The  animosity  of  docbrinal  differences, 
(Which  thirty  years  ago  de^uied  to  the  Re- 
formed at  Frankfort  a  place  of  worship  in 
jthe  town,  though  the  Lutherans  were  upon 
/^e  roost  friendly  tolerating  terms  with 
their  Catholic  neighbours,  havii)g  iiow  sub- 
jiided  iinto  the  most  quiescent  apathy,  this 
jimalgamation  of  forms  was  almost  all  that 
4:^ained  to  be  done.  If  this  amity  of 
spirit  had  not  existed,  the  publication  of 
edicts,  jand  prescription  cff  forms,,  would 
indeed  be  useless :  but  it  is  a  pleaamg  evi- 
desice  of  the  increased  libetality  of  ideas^ 
J^hat  the  spirit  of  u&ion  has  gradually  grown 
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Up  between  the  $ects,  ftnd  that  the  ibrmal 
junction  was  all  now  wanting. 

This  cordial   alliance    between   brothw 
Jack  and  brother  Martin  is  not,    as    yoii 
may  suppose,  observed  by   brother  Peter 
without   conside^ble   heart4)urriings  and 
jealousies.      The    Catholics    have    ei^rfc^ 
ed  all  their  little  influence  with  the  Pro- 
testant governments  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way;  and  the  Gf^midChambellafi  of  the 
Court  of  Hesse,  a  sturdy  disciple  of  St* 
Peter,  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  obey  the 
calls  of  office,  and  figure  with  a  wry  fade 
and  full  costume  at  the  commemoration 
behind  the  Grand  Duchess.      A^  shrewd 
fVench  Catholic; was  for  making  the  unioA 
more  perfect,- and  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
think  there  was  as  much  affinity  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Catholics,   as  be^ 
tween  the  Lutheranai  and  the  Refon*ife#; 
and  therefore  that  a  union  between  the  two 
former  was  not  less  p^aieticable  arid  desir^ 
able.     I  could  only  reply,  that  it  remained 
wkh  them  to  effect  such  a  union  by  turn* 
ing  Protestants*     The  two  Protestant  reli- 
gions are  as  yet  not  formally  linited  by  a 
Grand  Ducal  decree  in  the  Grand  Duchy. 
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of  H^sse.  The  reigning  family  conse^ 
quently  received  the  sacrwaent  after  the 
cJd  4bi^m :  but,  in  token  of  their  liberal 
mews  on  the  subject,  the  Reformed  pastora 
were  admitted  to  assist  the  Lutherans  in 
die  ceremony.  An  appropriate  sermon  j^as 
preached  by  a  Latheran  divine;  and  the 
day  ended  with  such  rejoicings  among  the 
l0wer  orders  as  always  close  the  Sunday  < — 
dancing,  smoking,  and  a  little  singing  and 
boozing,  in  the  beer^iouses.  Celebrations 
proportionably  inferior  in  splendour  were 
universal  in  the  villages.  I  happened  to 
visit  the  day  before  the  pastor  of  a  cure  ia 
the  neighbourhood  I  found  him  busily  en- 
gaged in  superintending  the  rehearsal  of  the 
music  for  the  commemoration.  An  excellent 
band,  chiefly  of  musicians  irom:  the  Resi-* 
dence,  were  scraping  with  enthusiasm  at 
desks  in  the  chancel ;  and  in  a  little  rustic 
church,  with  a  dozen  deal  pews,  I  heard 
some  noble  musie  executed  in  a  style 
which  might  have  delighted  a  circle  of 
'  connoisseurs.  The  vocal  parts  were  per- 
formed by  the  young  men  and  damsels  of 
the  village^   whose  strong  natural  voices 
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were  improved  by  4  respectable  shaite  of 
science.  Luther's  grand  hymn  concluded 
the  concert.  The  parson  was  ready  with 
bis  aorid  discourse  for  the  next  day,  which 
he  showed  me  in  MS.,  and  which  he  was: 
learning  by  heart  with  rhetorical  emphasis, 
according  to  the  common  custom  of  the 
Luthieran  clergy.  -^  > 

F,  according  to  Swift's  allegory,  it  was 
brother  Jack  who,  in  stripping  the  gold 
lace  from  Peter's  coat,  rent  the  cloth  itself, 
the  Lutherans,  in  their  aversion  to  its  orna« 
ments,  have  reduced  it  to  a  Quaker-like  drab 
frock.  Their  form  of  worship,  in  its  deter*, 
mined  simplicity,  appears  to  me  singularly 
cold,  unimposing,  and  phlegmatic  It  has 
much  of  the  bald,  plebeian  features  of  the 
conventicle,  without  any  of  the  fervour 
which,  in  some  eyes,  gives  them  so  truly  spi- 
ritual a  character.  It  is  a  meeting,  not  of 
Methodists  prepared  to  supply  with  :?eal 
the  absence  of  ceremony  and  pomp — but  of 
good  orderly  respectable  Germans,  address- 
ed by  a  heavy  Herr  Pfarre  in  black,  who 
prefers  the  burly  pomp  of  rounded  mystic 
periods  got  by  heart,  alike  to  the  argu- 


ineiitative  i^eologjF  of  our  ^riAtbdox^dhrittei^) 
and  the  off-hand^  mptme^  ^of  our  iiH^ted 
tailors  aiadcoblers.  A  few  prayers,  without 
regular  form,  much  sidgiDgy  and  a  sermoii^ 
form  the  solemnity^  Hie^  hymns  are  thci 
$mly  pjarts  ^f  the^servke  that  savour  at  all 
of  earnestness-;  and  the  inspiratian  is  hme 
quite  as  much  that  of  musical  ttote^  as^  of 
devotion. 

Whether  the  variations  in  public  rite*  dan 
or  not  be  considered  as  at  all  accounting 
for  the  difference,  it  is  obvious  to  every 
observer  that  religion  has  much  less  in- 
fluence as  a  practical  principle  in  Germany 
than  with  us.  Our  sects  and  schisms,  and 
controversial  theologians,  multiplied  to  in- 
fmity,  of  themselves  prove  the  isuperior  iin^ 
portance  which  we  attach  to  these  monielb^ 
to^s  matters.  With  the  exception  of  Madame 
Krudener,  thepeasant  prophet  Adam  Miiller^ 
and  some  other  tetes  exaltees,  you  rarely 
hear  in  Germany  of  any  who  erect  a  stand- 
ard  for  themselves,  or  take  the  trouble  to  de^ 
viate  from  the  beaten^  track.;  The  pastors 
and  their  flocks  got  on  tranquilly^  with 
their  sermon  and  hymns  ill  the  ^mormiij^ 
their  pipe,  their  waltz,  or  their  play  in  the 
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Sunday  evemng^  aitol  libf  &LiXi6Ar&  earnest* 
liessviOi'  spiritual  zeal  has  as  yet  stiiiiulatieil 
the:one  or  the  Mother  to  an  enquiry  whether 
more  of  the  sabbath  was  irk>t  intended  for 
sacred  uses ;  whether  this  pleasant  recrea- 
tion from  the  fatigues  of  the  week  is  or  hot 
what  the  comnmnditient  intends  by  a  da^ 
of  rest.  If  temporal  rest  alone  were  intended, 
the  Lutherans  make  a  point  of  enjoying  it 
more  scrupulously  than  the  Catholics;  for 
the  last,  as  the  mass,  salut^  and  vespers' 
make  almost  a  Sabbath  of  every  day^  re- 
venge themselves  by  ranking  Sunday  much 
on  a  level  with  the  other  days  of  the  week, 
and  keeping  open  shop,  &c.  &c. 

The  Germans  are,  however,  too  serious 
a  people  to  be  strikingly  deficient^in  religF- 
ous  '  feeling ;  they  unquestionably  have 
much :  but  their  religion  in  general  appears 
to  me  rather  that  of  moods  and  impres- 
sions—a mounting  of  the  head  on  hearing  a 
sermon,  or  being  struck  with  an  event — than 
a  sober  feeling  of  practical  influence.  A 
Princess,  whose  conduct  savoured  little  of 
religion,  iised  frequently  to  shed  a  sincere 
tea;r  at'a  discourise,  and  has  assured  me,  with 
great  fervour,  •  ^  TotU  ce  qui  tient  d  la  religion 
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^me  pen^e  au  cosur.^^  A  lady  making  such  h 
speech  ip  England  would  be  set  down  for 
aq  enthusiast;  especially  if  her  practice 
•  was  not  more  in  keeping  with  her  feelings 
.than  that  of  my  illustHous  German  ae- 
jquaintance. 

^  That  the  forms  of  religion  are  as  much 
^respected  as  they  are  is  almost  miraculous, 
and  a  result  of  the  serious  character  of  the 
people,  coni&idering  the  entire  separation 
of  all  civil  consequence  from  religion  and 
.it9  ministers ;  for  the  Lutherans,  in  ^their 
Anti-catholicism,  run  into  the  opposite 
extreme  in  the  organisation  of  their  hier- 
archy, as  much  as  in  the  character  of 
their  worship.  Spiritual  pride  may  be  en- 
gendered  by  too  much  of  the  pomp  of  Car- 
dinals'hats,  croziers,  and  mitres:  but  there 
is  a  golden  mean,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
hit,  between  these  inflating  trappings,  and 
the  insignificance  of  a  church  of  poor  pas- 
tors without  dignity  or  consequence.  The 
German  pastor  is  not  only  so  entirely  below 
the  cast  of  nobility  as  to  task  literally 
scarcely  above  an  upper  servant  in  the  fa- 
mily in  which  he  is  tutor  j  but  the  bour- 
geoisie of  the  first  and  even  second  classes 
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consider  themselves  in  every  respect  htt 
superiors.  The  majority  of  pastors  are  the 
sons  of  low  tradesmen,  inn-keepers,  me- 
chanics, &c.  Their  cures  rarely  exceed 
100/.  'per  mvawn ;  and  a  much  greater  num- 
ber produce  between  20/.  and  50/.  To 
attain  these  appointments,  which  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  Pripce,  they  are  obl^ed 
to  study  at  the  University,  and  to  extend 
their  acquirements  to  a  knowledge  of  He-^ 
brew  sufficient  to  translate  the  Bible.  Being 
educated  vastly  above  the  ratik  they  hold 
in  society,  the  pastors  are  not  unfreqtkently 
discontented.  Society  affords  no  opctttog 
for  their  talents.  The  preachers  at  th^ 
Court  Chapel  and  the  members  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Board,  who  manage  th6  affairs 
of  the  Church  in  many  of  the  little  States, 
are  at  the  summit  of  Ecclesiastical  conse- 
quence—  but  in  society  these  Dignitaries 
of  the  Chm-ch  are  there  cyphers^ — and  a 
Bourgeois  of  any  importance  devotes  his 
son  to  any  trade  or  any  petty  provincial 
office  undef  Grovemment  rather  than  to  the 
Church. 
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Wb  embarked,  early  in  the  morning,  on 
board  the  Diligence  d^eaUj  which  departs 
daily  from  Mayence  for  Cologne  — a  narrow 
comfortless  vessel,  in  which  the  passengers 
are  stowed,  wtth  an  assortment  of  sundry 
packages,  in  an  inconvenient  cabin.  The 
sy^n,  half  obscured  by  the  fogs  from  the  river, 
glared  forth  with  a  murky  redness,  burnish^ 
ing  the  broad  smooth  face  of  the  river,  arid 
giving  a  striking  effect  to  the  scenes  from 
whjich  we  glided.  Cassel,  with  its  houses 
and  light  minaret  steeple^  stood  out  a  little 
black  promontory  in  the: bed  of  liquid  fire 
connected  by  the  dark  bridge  of  boats, 
with  the  venerable  red  towera  and  buildings 
of  Mayence,  which  looked  doubly  striking 
in  the  halo  of,  ruddy  mist  which  covered 
them.  It  is  at  Bingen  that  the  fine  scenery 
of  the  Rhine  commencea — but  between 
Mayence  and  fiingen  the  country  has  all 
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the  charm  of  luxuriant  richness  and  a  mixed 

V  ■ 

cultivation. 

The  splendid  chateau  of  Biberich,  the 
residence  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau^ 
appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  river.  The 
Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  fertile  territories  of 
Germany.  It  runs  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine  from  Gassel  opposite  May ence^ 
to  the  junction  of  the  river  Lahn  with  th^^ 
Rhine  near  Coblentz — comprehending  tlie 
luxuriant  Rhingau,  Hochheim,  Johannis^ 
berg,'  Riidesheim,  and  all  the  other  genial 
spots  which  regale,  with  pure  Rhenish,  the 
bans  vivans  of  Eiirope.  ,Hoehheim  stands 
on  a  little  sunny  elevation  on  the  Maine^ 
between  Frankfort  and  Mayence. —  The 
little  town  is  surrounded  by  vineyards^ 
with  scarcely  a  tree  to  obstruct  a  single  ray 
of  sun  —  but  the  choice  wine  of  the  place, 
which  every  turtle-fed  alderman  flatt^s 
hin^self  he  drinks,  is  produced  on  a  Httle 
hill  of  about  eight  acres,  behind  the  ancient 
deanery,  whidht  seems  formed  to  court  the 
sun,  and  is  protected  by  the  town  from  the 
north  winds.     Each  acre  ccmtains  about^ 
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4000  vine  plants^  valued  at  adncat  a^piece; 
and  the  little  hill  produces,  in  a  good  year^ 
about  twelve  large  casks  of  wine,  each  of 
which  sometimes  sells,  as  soon  as  made,  for 
1500  florins  (nearly  150L).  Hochheim  was 
made  ^  present,  by  Buonaparte  to  General 
Kellerpian. 

^  The  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau  is  an  active, 
sensible,  and  popular  young  Prince.  .  Hia 
government  is  well  organised,  and  his  state 
reckoned  very  prosperous.  He  has  little  or 
no  debt  —  the  freedom  of  the  press  exists  in 
a  high  degree  in  his  state  —  Wisbaden,  his 
capital  is  the  place  of  publication  of  the 
ftheinische  Blatte^  one  of  the  most  liberal 
Journals  of  Germany  —  and  a  national  re- 
presentation is  now  completely  established 
ip  Nassau. 

Below  Biberich  the  Bhine  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  wide  lake  ornamented  by  two  long 
gMcn  islands,  after  passing  which,  com- 
miences  the  famous  district  of  the  Rhingau. 
This  Bacchanalian  paradise,  which  extends 
on  the  right  bank  to  Lorrich^  A^vera}.  Jeagues 
below  3iogen,  has  from  time  ou^  o?  mi»4 
been  renowned  for  its  superior  vilMKlkj;  /An 
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old  Carlo vitigian  King  first  giave  it  to  an 
Archbishop  of  Mayence,   and  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  some  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  visible  at  Biberich** 
The  current  is  here 'very  slow,  and  as  the 
wind  was  against  us,  and  the  ill-organised 
boat  presented  no  facilities  for  rowing,  we 
glided  leisurely  on  with    its    course.     A 
bold    amphitheatre  of  mountains  reared^ 
their  dark  woody  heads  in  the  distance. 
Nearer  lay  the  fine  undulating  country  of r 
the  Rhingau,  *'  depressed  in  valleys,  protu- : 
berant  in  hUls,  and  diversified  by  a  thousand 
inequalities^^V    Its   sunny   hills   and  vine«- 
covered  slopes^  spotted  by  white  country* 
houses,  villas,  and  steeples — villages  and 
ruined  convents  lying  in  the  valleys ;  whiles 
the  old  walled  towns  of  Wailuff,   EUfeW, 
and  Erbach  reared   their    Gothic  turreta 
immediately   on   the   banks  of  the  river*' 
At  some  distance  firom  the  river  rose  the 
Johannisberg  Mount,  the  rival :  of  Hoch* 
heim,  covered  with  a  garden  of  vines  and 
crowned  by  a  chateau  of  the  Count  Metter- 
nich,  originally  the  religious  cloister  of  SL 
John.     The  wine  produced  here  is  the 
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dearest  and  most  precious  of  the  Rhenish 
wines.  •  '    -  ' 

'  The  course  of  the  river  presently  ap-^ 
peared  blocked  up  by  the  chain  of  moun-* 
tains  before  us ;  but  on  arriving  at  Rude- 
sheim,  a  busy  little  town  at  the  foot  of  th^ 
bold  mountain  on  which  is  produced  the 
famous  RUdesheimer  wine,  an  abrupt  turn  in 
the  river  presented  to  us  the  gulf  between 
rocky  mountains,  through  which  it  pursues 
its  course.  At  the  mouth  of  thi«  gulf 
stands  the  town  of  Bingen,  embosomed  in 
Vineyards,  at  the  edge  of  the  stream,  which 
is'here  joined  by  the  little  river  Nah.  The 
change  of  scene  is  instantaneous  and  strik- 
ihg.  The  fine  open  expanse  of  country  at 
once  vanishes,  and  is  succeeded  by  romantic 
defiles  of  mountains  hemming  in  the  river, 
doubling  the  impetuosity  of  its  course,  and 
more  than  compensating  for  the  cheerful 
scenes  we  had  passed,  by  their  wilder  but 
hot  less  fertile  beauties.  This  style  of 
scenery,  iftore  or  less  wild  and  picturesque^ 
continues  nearly  100  miles,  asifar  as  Bonn, 
wfeere  the  river  enters  the  vast  level  through 
which  it  continues  its  oourae  to  the  sea. 
The  rugged  form  'of  the  mountains  at 
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the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Bingen^  and  the 
immense  sandy  flat  through  which  the  river 
has  wandered  before,  have  given  rise  to  the 
cdnjecture  that  its  course  was  formerly  en- 
tirely stopped  here  — when  its  waters 
apxead  themselves  in  a  vast  lake,  over 
the  plain  round  Manheim,  Mayence^ 
Spires,  Frankfort,  Darmstadt,  &c.  Some 
great  convulsion  of  nature  is  supposed  to 
have  opened  them  the  narrow  passage  they 
now  have  through  the  Rhingau  mountains 
f— In  support  of  this  theoj^y,  shells  and 
fish-bones  have  been  discovered  high  upon 
the  sides  of  tlie  mountains,  and  their  shape 
has  been  thought  to  present  vestiges  of  the 
incursions  of  waves. 

Bingen  is  a  considerable  little  town,  with 
an  old  Gothic  Church  and  massy  turreted 
ramparts.  A  neat  stone  bridge  crosses  the 
Nah,  which  flows  out  of  a  romantic  valley, 
and  forms  the  boundary  between;  the- 
Grand*  Duchy  of  Hesse  and  the  Prussian 
provinces. 

.  TJbe  motley  crew  of  the  boat,  as  little  in- 
teresting as:  any  collection  of  individuaU  I 
ever  was  among,  all  turned  out  to  dii^e 
at.the,  White  Horse^  at  Bingen,   a  little 
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Um  by  the  riv:eir  side.  The  table  d^hote 
famished  us  with  the  usual  bill  of  &re  of  a 
small  German  mn  —  meagre  soup,  teaving 
Ihe  bouilli  that  followed  all  rags,  and  to  be 
made  palatable  by  cucumbers  and  a  sort  of 
small  strong  turnip  in  raw  slices,  swimming 
in  vin^ar  — p-  then  followed  a  strong'  acid 
hash  of  hare,  sausages,  and  sour  krout,  and 
other  savoury  en/rem^/^,  summed  up  by  the 
iavariable  joints  of  oily  baked  mutton  and 
veal  —  a  spit  being  a  luxury  which  few 
German  kitchens  afford.  The  desert  was 
as  usual,  clean  and  delicate^  and  not  with- 
out the  dainty  little  pile  of  sponge  cakes, 
which  are  /never  forgotten  in  the  dirtiest 
inn  that  ajBTords  a  dinner^  Though  in  face 
of  the  dch  mountain,  the  Riidesheiiner 
winewa^s  not  so  good  as  we  might  have 
procured  a  hundred  miles  distant. 

Some  of  our  crew  having  replenished 
their  pipes  to  take  a  digesting  puff  after 
dinner,  and  others  having  filled  their 
pockets  with  apples  and  grapes,  to  munch 
aw^  the  ennui  of  gazing  at  the  fine  scenery, 
we  jumped  into  the  barge,  and  pushed 
o|it  into  the  stream.  In  a  few  moments 
^e  were  floated  into  the  eddying  currettt  of 
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tt^  famous  Bingen  Loch— ^a  few  Tocksj 
b^ely  concealed  by  watei",  which  strstcb^ 
ing  nearly  across  the  river,  ledrVe  a  small 
channel  near  the  right  bank  for  a  safe 
passage.  Although  there  is  nothing  formid'« 
i|ble  in  the  appearance  of  these  shallows; 
they  have  caused  many  serious  accidental 
A  Swiss  merchant  on  board  told  us  the^r 
had  wrecked  a  large  cargo  of  his  mexchan^ 
dise<  Our  fears  did  not  prevent  our  obj^ 
serving  at  leisure  the  renowned  Mim^e 
Tower  which  rises  just  here  on  a  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  —  a  crumbling  ruiti 
—  reminding  us  of  the  tradition  of  old 
Archbishop  Hatto's  ignoble  death  by  raveoK 
ous  rats,  and  of  Mr.  Southey's  ballad  on  the 
subject,  which  you. doubtless  remember. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
luxuriant  richness  and  beauty  of  the  scenes 
we  now  passed.  The  mountains  rose  an 
each  side,  sometimes  in  rugged  masses,  md 
sometimes  in  round  regular  slopes,  imme- 
diately from  the  banks  of  the  river.  The. 
right  bank  is  far  more  fruitful  than  the 
left  —  for  several  leagues  from  Bingen  .its 
range  of  mountains  is  ooat  verdant  garden 
-r-  covered  &om  the  siummit  to  the  base 
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with  the  light  green  verdure  of  the  well- 
trained  vineyards  —  here  and  there  inter- 
spersed with  ridges  and  masses  of  rough 
black  rock,  whose  rude  shapes  defy  culti- 
vation.    On  the  left,  on  a  dangerous  ledge 
overhanging  the  river,  and  rarely  with  any 
safeguard,  runs  the  Route  Napoleon,  alotig 
which,  a  few  months  ago,  we  drove  towards 
Mayence,  in  the  brightest  days  of  summer. 
This  magnificent  road,  cut  with  incredible 
labour  out  of  the  rocks  which  overhang  the 
river,  runs   by  its   side   from   Cologne  to 
Bingen  —  sometimes  under  craggy  shelves 
aiid  abrupt  rocks,  covered  with  brushwood 
and  heather,  and  interspersed  with  a  few 
vineyards,  in  spots  smooth  enough  to  bear 
them  —sometimes  across  little  fertile  plains 
where  the  mountains  slightly  recede  from 
the  stream— or  through  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  antique  villages  at  their  base.      The 
black  purply  hue  of  the  rocks,  frequent- 
ly   composed    of  basalt,   slate,  &c.    con- 
trasted with  the  delicate  green  of  the  vines 
which    thrive    in    all    their    gullies    and 
crevices  adds  to  the  mellow  luxuriant  tone 
of  the  scene.    A  bacchanalian  might  drink 
in  intoxication  from  the  view—  every  thing 
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has  a  blushing  vinous  colour' — if  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  an  Alderman  of  imagin- 
ation his  lips  would  water  in  descending 
the  Rhine. 

Passing  the  little  slated  village  of  Asmann- 
bausen,  whose  red  wine  is  one  of  the  most 
cdiebrated  in  the  country,  and.  the  old 
ruined  castles  of  Konigstein  and  Falken- 
berg,  the  town  of  Lorrich  presented  itseM" 
on  the  right  bank,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
mountain,  called  the  Kedrich,  or  the  Devil's 
Ladder.  The  inhabitants  say  the  DevE 
once  attempted  to  mount  it  on  horseback. 
Just  behind  Lorrich  opens  a  narrow  valley, 
called  the  Wisper  Thai,  or  Whispering 
Valley ;  the  defiles  of  which  give  a 
shrill  whistling  sound  to  the  north-eaat 
wind,  which  the  country  people  call  the 
Wisper  Wind^  and  consider  a  great  phe- 
nomenon. Lorrich  is  the  boundary  ot 
the  Rhingau;  and  though  the  vineyards 
continue  as  far  as  Bonn,  they  are  no- 
where so  rich  and  so  copious  as  in  this  fa*- 
voured  district.  In  traversing  the  Rhingau^ 
the  Rhine  runs  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
East  to  West ;  so  that  the  right  bank^  is 
constantly  exposed  to  the  '  southern  suns, 
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tHiile  the  left  isf  kept  compd.rativety  barren 
by  the  winds  from  the  north.  Scarcely  ««y 
of  the  celebrated  wines  are  tn^e  on  the  left 
bank.  The  Rhingau  is  divided  into  supe^ 
rior  and  inferior  cantons,  relatively  to  the 
:«xcellence  of  their  wities. — The  former  con- 
tain the  villages  on  the  heights ;— the 
latter  those  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
iitrcJngest  wines  are  said  to  be  made  on  the 
highest  grounds  —  the  most  wholesome  <>n 
^those  of  moderate  height  —  and  the  wine 
of  the  low  grounds  is  sour  and  requires 
Iceeping.  Among  the  multitude  of  wines 
.which  the  country  produces,  the  Lavben^ 
heim^  Biseheimf  and  Amtann-hausen  are 
considered  the  most  agreeable-^ — those  of 
Hochh^m  and  Johannisberg  the  most  aro- 
niatic  —  and  those  of  Nier stein  Marke^ 
hrtmrij  and  Rudesheim  the  strongest  and 
most  spiritiious^ — a  nicety  of  discrimi- 
nation which  at  all  events  vouches  for  the 
contioisseurship  of  the  worthy  Germa/ns  in 
^uch  matters^  and  which  may  give  hints  to 
sbme  of  our  London  amateurs  of  the  grape. 
Below  Xiorrich  the  mountains  slightly  di* 
minisk-rf-tfae  town:  of  Bacharaeh  appeftt^ 
on   the    left   bank    with    its    nroul^ring 
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ramparts  half  covered  with  vineSv— ^  and 
with  that  gloomy  slated  Gothic  characfelr 
which  distinguishes  all  the  towns  on  t^ 
Rhine  Bons  vivam  of  all  ages  appear 
to  have  been  of  one  mind  as  to  the  wine  of 
Badiarach.  The  Romans  called  the  place 
Baechi  ara.  Pope  Jjlneas  Sylvius  used  to 
import  a  tun  of  the  wine  to  Rome  every 
year ;  and  the  Emperor  Venceslaus  was  so 
fotid  of  it  that  he  sold  the  citizens. of  Nu- 
remberg  their  freedom  for  four  casks.  We 
passed  the  true  ara  Bacchic  a  little  lower 
down  —  a  stone  lying  in  the  river  between 
an  island  and  the  right  bank^  Its  appear- 
ance above  the  water  is  hailed  with  joy  by 
the  vintagers  as  a  sign  of  a  dry  and  hot 
season.  - 

We  presently  entered  a  long  reach  of  the 
river  which  opened  to  us  its  placid  and  majes- 
tie  course  for  some  distance,  between  moun- 
tains green  with  vineyards  and  chequered 
with  ruined  castles  on  the  summit,  and  spires 
and  villages  at  the  base.  We  went  on  shore  a 
moment  at  Caub---the  bargeman  to  pay  a 
toll  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  a 
little  German  broker,  of  London,  and  a 
jovial  Prussian  officer  to  take  in  fresh  wine 
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and  tobacco,  for  consumption  in  the  cabin.- 
The  grey  ruins  of  the  old  Castle  of  Guteh- 
fels  crown  a  steep  mountain,  above  the 
town,  on  which  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  said 
to  have  stood,  giving  his  orders,  in  the 
thirty  years  war,  to  attack  the  Spaniards 
posted  on  the  opposite  side.  .  On  a 
rock,  in  the  middle  of  the  Rhine,  oppo- 
site  Caub,  is  a  grotesque  building  with 
about  fifty  little  slated  spires  and  turrets, 
precisely  resembling  extinguishers.  It  is 
called  the  Pfalz^  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  favourite  place  of  accouchement  of  the 
old  Countesses  of  the  Palatinate.  It  con- 
tains also  some  caverns  which  have  served 
for  a  state  prison,  a  purpose  for  which  it 
seems  infinitely  more  fitted,  and  a  singular 
well  whose  spring  is  unconnected  with  the 
Rhine. 

We  glided  down  to  Oberwesel  on  the  left 
bank,  formerly  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Rhenish  towns,  and  like  all  the  f  est 
inclosed  in  mouldering  walls  and  fortifica*. 
tions,  with  massy  roundTowers,  a  neces- 
sary bulwark  against  the  predatory  habits  of 
former  ages.  Two-thirds  of  the  ruins  which 
now  give  a  Gothic  interest  to  the  banks  of 
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the  Rhine,^  and  iiid€ed  tip  nil  the  fn^iyAtain^ 
ous  scenery  in  the  neighboarhood,  w^ri^,  aS^ 
you  well  know^  the  haunts  of  those  tllustriK 
ous  Ghevaliers  Valeurs^  whoee  chivalry  com^ 
sisted  in  piUagiDgpbor  mer chants  and  peaces 
fill  towns  —  the  worthy  ancestry  widi  who<iii> 
OUT  noble  German  friends  are  so  eager  to 
make    out     their    relationship.      In     the 
thirteenth  century  the  coraraerce  of  thd'^ 
Rhenish  towns  was  $o  harassed  by  these, 
patrician  highwaymen,  that  Arnaud  Walpo- 
den,  ^  citizen  of  Mayence,  pefAUaded  the ; 
merchants  to  form  a  league  of  defence  with 
the  other  towns.     More  than  a  hundred 
towns  on  the  Rhine  joined  it,  besides  many 
Princes,  Counts,  and  SeigneurSi  more  ei-' 
vSliised  than  thehr  brethren.     The  eastleft' 
of  many  of  tlie  robbers  were  burnt  j  and  haye 
remained  picturesque  ruins  from  those  daya^ 
to  these ;    thSs  was  the  origin  of  the  &mdus 
Hanseatic  lea^e,  whicb  has  contnbtited  so 
much  to  the  growth  of  the  ccwmmerce  of 
Europe. 

From  Obers¥esel  to  St.  Goar  the  banks 
are  more  wild  and  rugged  titaa  In  any  other 
parts  ^  the  yayage.  .Perpendicular  rnomi-' 
tainsdVid  Yough  bk^  rodkn  witib  lew  ^^Hnea 
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or  vegetation  of  any  sort  give  them  iui  ait 
of  dreary  wildness.  The  river  is  here  nar- 
row and  deep^  and  glides  on  with  a  majestic 
tranquillity.  In  a  short  reach  of  the  stream 
between  two  abrupt  turps  it  has  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  full  deep  lake,  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  rugged  inhospitable  mountains.  In 
these  wilds  the  hermit  St.  Goar  established 
himself  of  old  for  the  pious  purpose  of 
preaching  Christianity  to  the  fishermen 
and  vintagers  on  the  banks  of  the  river  — 
giving  his  name  to  the  little  towns  of  St. 
Goar  and  St.  Goar-hausen.  A  black  ba- 
sjalt  rock  rears  its  angular  shape  above  the 
river,  sending  forth  »  remarkable  echo  to 
which  the  bargemen  called  our  attention; 
Our  experimental  shouts  were  reverberated 
several  times  from  rock  to  rock,  and  we  were 
assured  that  a  hom  would  have  produced  an 
echo  that  would  frighten  us.  On  leaving  by 
a  short  turn  in  the  river  this  gloomy  scene, 
the  aspect  of  the  little  town  of  St.  Gpar^ 
stretching  its  houses  along  the  edge  of  the 
ri^r  in  a  fine  verdant  country,  presents  a 
striking  and  agreeable  contrast.  Itshandsom^ 
white  Caserne  was  occupied  by  a  few  Prussiian 
tioopsi  aoid  theire  was  an  air  c^  bustling  ki« . 
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duatry  in  the  town.  The  castle  of  Rbeinfek, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  on  the  Rfaine^ 
stands  on  a  perpendicular  rock  above  Sl« 
Goar ;  and  its  spacious  walls  are  still  black- 
ened by  its  conflagration  in  the  revolutionary 
War.  A  peaceful  monastery  formerly  occu- 
pied its  place,  which  the  Count  Thierri  the 
Rich,  of  Catzennelenbogen  transformed  into 
a  strong  hold,  where  he  kept  his  martial 
Court,  and  forced  the  vessels  on  the  Rhine  to 
pay  him  a  tribute  in  passing.  Sixty  of  the 
Rhenish  towns  opposed  themselves  to  this 
oppression  and  blockaded  the  Count  in,  his 
castle  for  fifteen  months  without  success; 
but  he  was  at  last  brought  to  quiet  behavi-* 
our  by  the  more  formidable  confederation 
before  mentioned. 

I  left  the  boat  at  St.  Goar  and  walked 
along  the  RoiUe  Napoleon  to  Boppart  where 
we  passed  the  night  It  was  a  fine  still 
evening  and  the  mountains  on  the  opposite 
bank  sometimes  crowned  with  trees  tinted 
by  autumn — the  village  of  St  Goar-hau* 
9en  with  a  white  mansion  of  the  Duke  of 
N^sau  washed  by  the  gliding  stream — the 
peasants  paddling  their  little  shallops  home<^ 
warda^&om  the  vineyards^  ^wned  aplesMiit 
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scene  of  repose.  Troops  of  peasailts  weise 
Jiewing  further  incursions  into  the  rocks^  ito 
widen  the  road  which  has  been  already  mn^ 
improved  by  the  Prussians.  In  a  nook:on 
the  opposite  bank  the  httle  town  of  Wel^ 
mich  reared  its  Gothic  tower  and  dark 
slated  houses  immediately  under  the  mounr 
(tain,  near  which  stand  the  towers  of  tWo 
iruined  castles  which  go  by  the  name  of 
the  Cat  and  the  Mouse,  ibr  what  reason  i 
could  not  learn«  Passing  a  vUlage  just  b^r 
fore  Boppart  I  Was  struck  by  a  full  sound 
of  .music  issuing  &om  a  little  church 
standing  half-way  up  the  mountain.  The 
peasants  were  at  yesper$,~-the  illuminate^ 
windows  glimmered  through  the  gloom  of 
the  evening,  and  the  swelling  sounds  of  the 
bxgka  had  a  fine  effect  in  the  dark  stillness 
ercHind. 

It  was  night  when,  I  reached  Bopgpart, 
and  the  aquatic  diligence  had  just  arrived^ 
fiOhe  little  JBroker  and  the  bulky  Prussian 
Captain  were  already  established,  with  two 
or  three  otheir  lovers  of  good  cheer,  puffing 
away  in  ia  crowded  room  with  their  Jlheoii^ 
faefore  them— while  a  wantof  beds  ohljg^ 
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ehabt  at  another  Inii,  whqre  we  found  him 
idtentlj  busied  with  a  German  book  of 
travels  m  oiur  country  which  he  was  prep*, 
ring  to  visit  with  enthusiastic  curiosity! 
The  Httle  Inn  furnished  us  a  well  served 
supper  of  Krcmmet^  Vogel  (fieldfares] 
saasages,  &c*  some  good  Johannisberg, 
asid  beds  as  comfortable  as  a  German  Inft 
generally  afibrds.  A  post  bedstead  is  a 
Lu-yiLlytao™  in  pSaoe..  and  carta™ 
are  very  rare  accommodations.  Instead  of 
Uankets  you  are  covered  with  a  feather  bed' 
thiowh  ovesfyou,  often  in  a  green  silk  case,^ 
which  being  rather  of  a  lubricous  quality 
you  have  generally  the  satisfaction  of  find^ 
ing,  when  you  wake,  on  the  floor  by  the  bed* 
side.  In  the  best  Inn  soap  is  a  luxury  which' 
the  people  of  the  house  rather  stare  when 
you  ask  for ;  and  your  demand  if  pressed  i$ 
generally  answered  by  a  little  dab  of  gliiti- 
nouis  stuff  like  oil  paint,  which  is  the  soap' 
used  in  the  kitchen.  Besides  the  common 
Speise  Saal  or  eating  saloon,  the  best  Ger* 
man  Inns  (even  those  at  Frankfort,  which 
are  reckoned  very  superior)  never  afford 
more  than  one  or  two  saloons  for  private 
parties,   which  are  generaUy  reserved  for 
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guests  of  unusual  distinction.     The  hum- 
bler parties  use  for  a  sitting-room  the  bed- 
room of  one  of  the  party.     The  first  time 
I  made  a  stay  at  an   Inn   at   Frankfort, 
in    company  with   some  foreign    friends, 
I  hesitated  at  following  a  lady  of  the  party 
who  entered  a  bed-room  opened  by   the 
waiter  — -  imagining  she  was  entering  tlie 
chamber  appropriated  for  her  use;  but  ixry 
fair  friend  perceiving  my  embarrassment 
called  out  to  me  to  follow  her,  assuring  me 
tliat  in  a  German  Inn  we  were  to  expect  no 
other  parlour.    The  only  part  of  their  house- 
hold economy  in  whidi  the  Germans  sTiow 
any  idea  of  true  comfort  are  their  stoves, 
which,  though  they  want  the  charms  of  a 
blazing  social  fire,  circulate  a  soft  equable 
heat  which  is  very  agreeable.    Our  crackling 
grates  are  a  happy  remedy  against  winter 
—  but  the  stoves  make  you  entirely  forget 
it.     They  relieve  you  from  the  business  of 
keeping  warm ;  and  you  find  yourself  witliout 
trouble  in  a  genial  atmosphere^ 
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Our  voyage  from  Boppart  was  not  so 
interesting  as  that  of  the  preceding  day. 
The  banks  of  the  river  though  still  moun-* 
tainous  and  fertile,  became  gradually  tamer 
and  less  striking  as  we  descended.  The 
mountains  on  each  side  are  lower  and  moi'e 
regularly  rounded  and  flattened,  and  often 
recede  from  the  river,  leaving  flat  and  not 
very  picturesque  plains  on  its  banks.  The 
vineyards  are  not  so  frequent  nor  cultivated 
with  equal  care.  Just  by  the  little  village 
of  Rhense,  on  the  right  bank,  the  boatmeii 
pointed  out  the  spot  on  the  mountain  where 
stood  a  famous  stone  called  the  KonigstuhlV 
or  royal  seat,  where  the  four  Electors  of  the 
Rhine  used  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  the 
affairs  of  Germany.  Several  peaces  have 
been  concluded  here,  and  resolutions  forib- 
ed  for  the  election  and  deposition  of  differ-* 
ent  Emperors.    The  Konigstuhl  was  placdd 
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while  the  left  isf  kept  compd.rativety  barren 
by  the  winds  from  the  north.  Scarcely  ««)r 
of  the  celebrated  wines  are  tnade  on  the  left 
bank.  The  Rhingau  is  divided  into  supe- 
rior and  inferior  cantons,  relatively  to  the 
:.excellence  of  their  wiiies. — The  former  etwi- 
tain  the  villages  on  the  heights ;— the 
lifter  those  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
strongest  wines  are  said  to  be  made  on  the 
highest  grounds  — the  most  wholesome  <m 
those  of  moderate  height  —  and  the  wine 
of  the  low  grounds  is  sour  and  requires 
Iceeping.  Among  the  multitude  of  winies 
which  the  country  produces,  the  Lanben- 
heim^  Biseheim^  and  Asmann-hausen  are 
considered  the  most  agreeable-^ — those  of 
Hjochhnm  and  Johannisberg  the  most  aro- 
matic —  and  those  of  Nier stein  Marke^ 
brunn^  and  Rudeshdm  the  strongest  and 
most  spiritiious^ — a  nicety  of  discrimi- 
nation which  at  all  events  vouches  for  the 
contioisseurship  of  the  worthy  Gerroa/ris  in 
^uch  matters,  and  which  may  give  hints  to 
sdme  of  our  London  amateurs  of  the  grape. 
Below  Lorrich  the  mountains  slightly  di* 
niinish— the  town  of  Bachar%eh  appeftirs 
on   the    left   bank    with    its    raouldfering 
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ramparts  half  covered  with  vines^— ^  and 
with  that  gloomy  slated  Gothic  charp^fer 
which  distinguishes  all  the  towns  on  the 
Rhine  Bons  vivam  of  all  ages  appear 
to  have  been  of  one  mind  as  to  the  wine  of 
Badiarach.  The  Romans  called  the  place 
Bacchi  ara.  Pope  Mneas  Sylvius  used  to 
import  a  tun  of  the  wine  to  Rome  every 
year;  and  the  Emperor  Venceslaus  was  so 
foiid  of  it  that  he  sold  the  citizens. of  Nu- 
remberg  their  freedom  for  four  casks.  We 
passed  the  true  ara  Bacchic  a  little  lower 
down  —  a  stone  lying  in  the  river  between 
an  island  and  the  right  bank*  Its  appear- 
ance above  the  water  is  hailed  with  joy  by 
the  vintagers  as  a  sign  of  a  dry  and  hot 
season.  '' 

We  presently  entered  a  long  reach  of  the 
river  which  opened  to  us  its  placid  and  majes- 
tic course  for  some  distance,  between  moun- 
tainis  green  with  vineyards  and  chequered 
with  ruined  castles  on  thfe  summit,  and  spires 
and  villages  at  the  base.  We  went  on  shore  a 
moment  at  Caub— the  bargeman  to  pay  a 
toll  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Nassau,  and  a 
little  German  broker,  of  London,  and  a 
jovial  Frbssitn  officer  to  take  in  fresh  wine 
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on  a  spot  where  the  territories  of  the  four 
Rhenish  Electors,  of  Mayence,  Treves, 
Cologne,  and  the  Palatinate  touched  each 
other,  so  that  each  could  retire  in  a  minute 
into  his  own  kingdom.  The  town  of 
Khense  was  charged  with  keeping  it  in  re- 
pair, for  which  it  enjoyed  considerable  pri- 
yijeges.  The  French  dejsitroyed  it  in  thd 
revolutionary  w^^  offended  by  it»  nam^^  <X 
tlie  legitimacy  of  the  purposes  it  served^ :  ^ 
The  immediate  banks  of  thq  river  wer^ 
now  flat  and  smiling,  as  if  to  give  greateir 
efiect  to  the  black  tiqa^s  of  the  famous 
^hrenbreitdtein  rock  whi^h  presently  rieeiai 
p^pendi^ularly  with  a  rugged  grandeur  op- 
posite to  the  white  palace  and  town  of  Cobr 
Ient2.%  The  mountain  now  presents  oiily  a 
black  chaos  of  shapeless  ruins  and  rock^  The 
Prussian  workiiQien  iv^re  busily  employed  ia 
repairing  the  ruined  fortificatioias,  whi^^ 
after  sustaining  various  blockadies  in  the  wai:^ 
of  the  revolution,  were  finally  demQli|]^ed:a|* 
tet  the  peace  of  luunevme*  The  mines,  rock)^ 
w^U  and  towers  were  blown  up  and  fell  with 
a  ti^^iiendous  cra$h  into  th^  river  ac^  t)^ 
v^fiy  below.  The  little  towa  of  Thai  Ehre0«- 
1>x«ittiteinr  qx  JSki^^biBi^Uin  Valleys  at  tlm 
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foot  of  ikhe  mcMintain^  which  has  been  seveiml 
times  burnt  in  the  bombardments  of  the 
fbrtaress,  ncnv  looks  cheerful  and  restored  in 
the  security  pf  peaces  The  siege  by  tine 
French  during  the  congress  at  Rastadt  wa« 
the  most  dreadful  it  has  sustained*  It  wdls 
garrisoned  by  the  troops  of  the  Elector  of 
Mayence,  who'  wejre  driven  by  a  cruel  fa^ 
mine  to  capitulate  in  1799 — many  persoKis 
died  from  want — a  cat  sold  for  one  florid 
anda  half^  andhorse-'fleeh  for  thirty  kreutzevs 
a  pound.  Just  out  of  Coblentst  at  a  litfte 
hamlet  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mos^gS^ 
some  French  officers  were  amusing  thetM^ 
selves  (in  the  late  war)  at  billiai(is,  in  HA 
hotel  by  the  side  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Austrians  in  possession  of  the  fortress  op- 
pcMnte^  resolved  to  disturb  the  gaiety  of  th6& 
enemies  by  a  few  sliells ;  their  bombs  caiS« 
ried  so  exactly  that  they  fell  into  the  billiard 
room,  to  the  ccmsternation  of  the  unthinking 
Ff  enchuietLy  who  made  their  escape,  leaving 
their  game  unfinished* 

Cd:>leDtz  is  a  handsome  neat  towtf, 
i^tanding  in  the  nook  formed  by  the  6o^^ 
fiuesioe  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosellei  iM 
Ttffitha  Bbre&tSy  white  buUdltigSy  and  haMi^ 
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isome  palace^  an^  aveziuas^  htnre  an  elegance 
and  refinement,  saddened  by  that  dreary  air 
of  desertion  and  degradation  common  to 
many  towns  on  the  continent,  whose :  con- 
sequence is  now  transferred  to  upstart  rivals. 
The  French  converted  the  handsome  Palace 
on  the  Rhine,  huilt  by  the  Elector  Clement, 
with  its  Ionic  portico,  into  a  caserne; 
and  the  Prussian  Hussars  were  cleaning 
their  horses,  and  brushing  their  spatter- 
dashes, under  the  windows  of  the  Palace, 
and  smoking  in  one  of  the  stately  wings, 
now  a  guard-room .  Several  thousand  troops 
are  stationed  here,  and  it  is  the  ordinary  re- 
sidence  of  the  Generals  and  Governor  of  the 
district. 

We  breakfasted  at  Coblentz,  at  an  inn 
on  the  Quay,  opposite  the  massy  Ehren- 
breitstein,  to  and  from  which  a  flying 
bridge  was  conducting  motley  collections 
of  passengers.  Here  a  peasant's  waggon, 
drawn  by  a  couple  of  oxen,  and  crammed 
with  trim  maidens  and  dowagers,  and 
cocked-hatted  lads,  in  their  Sunday  appa- 
rel; there  a  travelling  Baron  in  his  ca- 
liche, with  postillions  in  the  Prussian 
uniform,  surrounded  by  pedestrian  groi:f>s 
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of  all  qualities  and  descriptions,  biped' and 
quadruped.  The  bridge  is  a  spacious  round 
platform,  railed  in,  and  placed  upon  a  couple 
of  stout  barges.  It  is  attached  by  a  long  chain 
to  a  boat  moored  higher  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  so  that  it  swings  in  the  stream 
at  this  chain's  length.  When  filled  witll 
passengers,  it  is  shoved  off  from  the  Quay,, 
atid  its  own  impulse  carries  it  to  the  other 
side,  its  streamers  flying  from  long  posts 
striped  with  the  loyal  Prussian  blue  and 
white.  In  this  way  it  keeps  up  its  monoto- 
nous swing,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock. 

A  handsome  stone  bridge  crosses  the 
Moselle,  which  is  enlivened  by  a  little^ 
cluster  of  shipping  employed  in  the  trade 
in  wine,  and  other  articles,  which  its  situ- 
ation enables  the  town  to  carry  on. 

From  Coblentz  to  Andernach  is  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  voyage.  The  Khinb 
flows  through  a  wide  unvaried  plain ;  the 
dreary  mountains  of  the  Westerwald^ 
running  at  some  distance  from  the  right 
bank,  and  the  chain  of  the  Hund^druck  re- 
ceding far  fromi  the  lefL  Passing  the  village 
6(  Weisse  Thurm^  (White  Tower,)  with  ft 
monument  to  the  French  General  Hoche^ 


inFho  crdBsed  the  Khine  here/  opf^s^  by^ 
the^cAustrians,  in  1797,  the  pretty  littlfe  iV 
hxie,  and  modern  houses  of  Neuwied^  ap«- 
peaored  on  the  right,  shaded  by  a  fine  avenioe 
of  trees. 

This  busy  place,  the  capital  of  the 
Princes  of  Neuwied,  now  mediatized  sub- 
je^ft  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  ha»  a  charac- 
ter' of  diminutive  conseqpience,  quite  peeu'^ 
Km  to  itself  It  looks  like  the  miniature 
model  of  a  splendid  city.  It  is  built  with 
a  ttice  regularity,  and  the  white  sl^ed 
town^  which  would  stand  in  one  of  mt 
squares,  has  an  air  of  regular  grandeur 
aild  elegance:  It  carries  on  considlerabl^ 
trader  and  is  still  a  rCT^dezvous  for  p«- 
sods  of  all  religious  persuasions,  whemL 
the  liberality  of  the  Princes  first  ij»>vited. 
The  'Moravians  have  a  considerable  esta- 
biiabment  here,  among  whom  are  some  ar- 
tists of  skill;  and  its  schools  and  puhlir 
institutions  are  in  good  repute.  The  good 
sense  of  its  Princes,  and  the  reputation  for 
industry,  religious  toleratioDi  ai^d  freedom 
of  th^  pr^ss  which  this  Uttle  plj^ce  has  $*e- 
quiried,  make  it  an  o^ect  of  more  euriotlty 
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iQflnf  greater  Princes. 

After  passing  Neuwied^  the  country  lfoe«* 
gins  to  resume  it»  picturesque  features.  Tin 
ranges  of  mountains  gradually  approach  die 
banks.  On  the  right,  on  a  fine  wooded  elei<- 
vaition,  is  perched  the  pleasant  little  chateau 
of  Mon  Repos,  a  country  seat  of  the  Prinoe 
of  Neuwied;  and  befoxe  us,  at  the  mo^th 
of  a  sort  of  gulf,  betwe^a  the  almost  united 
dbains  of  mountains,  rose  the  old  Gothic 
tpwers  of  Andernach,  whare  we  stopped 
a  moment  to  pay  toll.  The  massy  ram** 
part$,  portals,  and  portcullises  of  this  once 
considerable  place^  still  remain  to  give  it  an 
air  of  soinbre  antiquity.  Andernach  was  one 
oiihe  froptier  forts  <rf'  the  Romans,  by  the 
n»me  g£  Artonacum:;  the  portal  towards 
Coblentz  is  said  to  be  of  their  construe^ 
tion ;  and  the  old  Fntnkdsh  Kings  had  ^  pa^ 
lace  here^  from  the  windows  of  which,  aoi 
cording  to  on  dkk  Uiey  iised  to  catch  salmon 
in  the  Hhme.  It  i^  still  remarkable  through-; 
out  Eur^ope  Jfor  its  trade  in  two  articles, 
pro^uired  from  the  mountsuns  in  the  neigh*^ 
boHtrhood— tuifi^Hstone^  whidb,  when  ground,; 
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ports  in  great  quantities  to  Holland^  andMmie^ 
times  to  America  and  the  East  IncUes ;  and 
mill^stones  of  a  superior  quality.  At  Ander- 
meh.we  again  entered  narrow  defiles  of 
(mountains,  picturesquely  chequered  with 
vineyards  and  wood,  but  neither  so  lofty 
nor  so  luxuriantly  fruitful  as  those  higher 
on  the  river. 

There  is  an  almost  unvarying  uniformity 
of  character  in  the  Rhine  scenery.  Thfe 
villages  and  towns,  with  a  blue  slated  look^ 
and  half  constructed  6£  the  slate  whidb 
abounds  in  the  mountains,  stand  thickly  at 
their  base  washed  by  the  river.  A  nsurrow 
valley  invariably  opens  behind  them,  out 
of  which  a  little  stream  or  river  finds  ite 
way  through  the  village  into  the  Rhiney 
while  the  ruins  of  the  old  seignorial  cha- 
teau are  perched  on  the  vine-covered 
mountain  above.  Immediately  beneath  14 
the  town  or  village,  once  inhabited  by  the 
Knights'  dependants,  and  now  by  the  pea^* 
sant  proprietors  of  a  few  acres  of  the  pre- 
cious  vineyard.  The  churches  and  walls^ 
of  the  town  often  appear  nearly  as  ancientj 
as  the  old  towers  on  the  mountains.  Th^ 
have  no  arohitectural  beauty,  but  present  ge-- 
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nerally  plain  roui^d,  or  octagon  lutretft,,  and 
square  massive  walls,  with  a  grotesque  me- 
lange of  slated  pinnacles,  minarets,  and 
spires,  which  give  the  general  character  of 
the  maissy  Saxon  foundation,  embellished  by 
a  quaint,  detailed  Gothic,  of  later  date.  You 
can  easily  conceive  the  singular  and  inter- 
esting character  which  the  scene  acquires 
from  these  well  preserved  vestiges  of  the 
days  of  knighthood.  How  is  it  that,  in  spite 
of  their  rudeness,  their  barbarity,  and 
ferocity,  the  memorials  of  these  our  unpo- 
lished ancestors  take  a  hold  on  the  ima-^ 
gination,  perh^s  even  stronger  than  the. 
influence  exercised  by  the  chaste  relics  of 
their  classical  predecessors  ?  If  you  will  be: 
frank,  you  will  confess  that,  in  spite  ,  of 
school  prejudices,  and  Addison^  and  Sii^ 
Christopher  Wren,  you  care  more  about  a , 
Gothic  tower  than  a  Roman  pavement,  and 
that  the  gloomy  vaults  of  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral inspire  you  with  a  stronger  interest 
than  the  chaste  pillars  of  a  temple.     You. 

know  our  friend insists  that  the 

iiarA:  ages  ought  to  be  called  ^^  the  light :"  but ) 
wlUiout  quite  going  this  length,  we  are  un-i. 
questionably  beginning  ta  think  the  mailed 
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heroes  of  chivalry  fine  gallant  fellow^^  and 
their  mistresses  nearly  as  peerless  and  bb  19- 
teresting  dames  as  the  Helens,  the  Andfo* 
maches,  and  the  Didos,  who  used  to  mono^ 
poiise  all  admiration.  The  associations  of 
the  classical  ages  are,  in  fact,  now  growing 
dim  and  obsolete.  They  relate  to  a  people 
whose  grandeur  and  refinement  we  must 
admire,  but  who  belong  to  an  age  with 
which  we  have  nothing  in  common,  nei- 
ther religion,  ancestry,  nor  habits.  Bkitthe 
more  powerful  cause  is  probably  the  highly 
coloured  contrast  which  the  rude  manners 
of  the  days  of  chivalry  present  to  the  re^ 
fined  systems  of  modern  society — a  con^ 
trtet-  which  exists  in  a  much  less  striking 
degree  between  the  modern  and  classical 
times.  The  Romans  and  the  Greeks  were 
great  and  polished  nations,  like  oUrselves^ — 
with  wise  governments,  refined  institutions, 
and  settled  social  systems,  like  our  oyfnu 
Thbre  is  nothing  romantic  in  such  a  state  o^ 
society ;  and  its  relics  of  magnificence  cmly 
Qome  near  to  what  we  are  in  tlie  habit  ^of 
observing  daily  in  our  own  productions. 
But  when  we  wAnt,  for  the. sake  of  poa^ 
tical  interest,  tometj^ing  %^  j^tlieert;  i^s-i 
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moved  irojn  the  common-place  refinement/ 
arid  eyery-day  lulcury,  of  pur  own  ultra^ 
civilized  sy^teni,  the  wild  legends^  the 
mmy  piles,  the  savage  life,  and  the  dark 
superstitions  of  the  middle  ages  at  once 
present  themselves  to  the  imagination.  The 
graceful  temple  is  a  monument  of  the  magr 
nificence  and  luxury  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed :  but  the  rude  hold  of  a  robber  knight, 
and  the  dark  ^sles  of  an  abbey,  are  the  true 
regions  of  po^^try  and  romance  to  minds 
habituated  to  aU  that  is  snug,  secure,  i^nd 
luxurious.  , 

A  little  below  Andemach,  the  little  viU 
lage .  of  Nahiedy  appears  on  the  left  bank 
under  a  wooded  mountain.  The  Bhine 
here  forms  a  little  bftyy  where  the  pilots 
are  accustomed  to  unite  together  the  small 
rafts  of  timber  floated  down  the  tributary 
rivers  into  the  Rhine,  and  to  construct  enor- 
utous  fLoBtSy  which  are  navigated  to  Dorr 
trecht,  and  sold.  These  machines  have  the 
appearance  of  a  floating  village,  comp6sed 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  little  wooden  huts,  on 
a  large  platform  of  oak  ax^  deal  timber. 
They  are  frequently  eight  or  nine  huiidr^ 
feet  long,  and  sixty  <Ar  sev^ty  in  breadth. 
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The  rowers  and  workmen  sometimes  attU>unt 
to  seyen  or  eight  hundred,  superintended  by 
pilots,  and  a  proprietor,  whose  habitation  is 
superior  in  size  and  elegance  to  the  rest 
Hie  raft  is  composed  of  several  layers  of 
trees,  placed  one  on  the  other,  and  tie4 
together;  a  large  raft  draws  not  less  tfaati 
six  OT  seven  feet  of  water.  Several  smaller 
ones  are  attached  to  it,  by  way  of  protection^ 
besides  a  string  of  boats,  loaded  with  an- 
chors, and  cables,  and  used  for  the  purpose 
of  sounding  the  river,  ^d  going  on  shore. 
The  domestic  economy  of  an  East  India-- 
man  is  hardly  more  complete.  Poultry, 
pigs,  and  other  animals,  are  to  be  found  on 
board  — «  and  several  butdiers  are  attached 
to  th^  suite.  A  well-supplied  boilar  is  at 
work  night  and  day  in  the  kitdbi€»i ;  thie 
dinner  hour  is  announced  by  a  basket  i^ek 
on  a  pole,  at  which  signal  the  pilot  gives 
the  word  of  command,  and:  the  work- 
men ran  from  all  quarters  to  receive 
^heir  messes.  The  consumption'  of  pco^ 
vision  in  the  voyage  to  Holland  is  almost 
incFedible ;  sometimes  amounting;  to  fort^r 
or  Sl&j  thousand  pounds^  of  bijead ;  e^hteen 
or  twenty  thousand  of  &esh^   bendes  a 
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quantity  of  salted  meat ;  and  butter,  v^e« 
tables,  &c.  in  proportion.  The  expences^ 
are  so  great  that  a  capital  of  three ,  or 
four  hundred  thousand  florins  is  considered^ 
necessary  to  undertake  a  raft.  Their  navi-^ 
gation  lis  a  matter  c^  considerable  skill,* 
owing  to  the  abrupt  windingi^,  the  rocks^ 
and  shallows  of  the  river ;  and  some  years 
ago  the  secret  was  thought  to  be  monopo- 
lised by  a  boatman  of  Riidesheim  and  hi» 
^rons. 

We  stopped  to  dine  at  thq  little  jindustri-*^ 
ous  town  of  Lintz,  on  the  right,  bank,  the 
walls  and  buildings  of  which  are  chiefly 
composed  of  black  bitsalt.  Hiis  little  place 
was  formerly  distinguished  by  the  privilege* 
<»f  a  free  city,  and  an  Arphbishop  Engelberi 
of  Cologne,  buUt  the  castle,  of  which  tfa^ 
remains  are  still  standing  near  the  Rhine,  to 
^nfbrcethe  payment  of  tolls  and  protect  the 
town  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  the 
inkabitants  of  Andernach.  The  tall  Frusn 
sian  soldiers,  were  lounging  about  the 
4»treets,  and  flirting  with  the  women  laugh- 
ing through  their  quaint  black  silk  caps^* 
birought  dowQ  under  the  chin  — -  their  necksr 
displaying  a  cluster  of  old-fashioned  orna- 
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ments,  which  with  long  stiff  waists  and 
neatly  pinned  kerchiefs,  gave  them  an  air 
of  primitive  simplicity  to  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Prussian  grenadiers,  I  appre- 
hendj  is  rather  dangerous.  The  streets,  or 
lanesj  of  these  diminutive  walled  towns 
are  narrow  and  lofty,  the  portals  low — and 
every  thing  is  dark,  squalid,  and  moulder- 
ing. The  butchers'  shops  hardly  look  more 
inviting  than  shops  in  London  of  a  similar 
description,  for  the  service  of  a  useful  do- 
mestic quadruped  —  and  the  baker's  is  an- 
nounced by  a  little  dirty  wired  safe,  pro- 
jecting from  the  window  with  a  few  musty 
rolls.  This  air  of  dirty  gloom,  accompanied 
iin  little  German  towns  and  villages,  by 
an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  odours, 
among  which  tobacco  is  a  perfume,  is  sin- 
gularly contrasted  with  the  decent  dress 
and  demeanour  of  the  inhabitants.  You 
seldom  see  them  ragged  or  dirty ■^— the 
peasant  walkis  out  of  his  filthy  habitation 
with  his  ample  blue  coat,  cut  afler  the: 
CG»urt  fashion,  his  cocked  hat  and  his  stick, 
in  appearance  as  respectably  stately-  as  a 
Greenwich  pensioner.  Is  it  possible  that, 
this   preference  of  exterior    decorium-  to 
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household  comfort  in  the  peasants,  can  pro- 
ceed from  the  same  feeling  which  makes  the 
worthy  Baron  often  more  careful  of  his  equi- 
page than  his  dinner?  —  Both  surely  arise 
from  a  formal  ostentation  and  a  phleg- 
matic coldness  of  relish  for  substantial  en- 
joyments. The  discomfort  of  the  menage 
is  carried  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  in  the 
higher  ranks.  More  than  one  glittering 
lady  whpm  I  know,  whose  husbands  dine 
daily  at  court,  by  virtue  of  their  offices, 
invariably,  when  not  also  of  the  party,  sit 
down  to  a  meagre  dish,  tete  d  tSte  with  their 
femme  de  chamhre  by  way  of  economically 
avoiding  two  meals.  The  establishment  6f 
a  Prime  Minister  of  my  acquaintance,  con- 
sists of  one  female  who  equally  presides  at 
the  spit,  the  toilet  of  the  Baroness,  and 
over  the  ducks  and  chickens  of  the  ha^se- 
cour.  A  no  less  serviceable  man  unities 
the  functions  of  valet  de  chamhre^  gardener, 
and  footman  ;  and  the  household  is  com- 
pleted by  a  coachman,  who  is  permitted  to 
concentrate  his  faculties  in  the  care  of  a 
pair  of  iron  greys  and  an  elegant  chariot, 
whose  exhibition  every  Sunday  at  Court, 
amply  remunerates  the  Baron  and  his  lady 
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for  the  soupe  maigre  and  discomforts  of  the 
week.  :  ^.  / 

Our  companions,  the  London  bicker 
and  the  fat  Prussi^^n  captain  were  most 
happily  assorted  in  tastes.  The  little 
broker  was  returning  in  high  glee  to  Eng- 
land, afber  a  successful  cruise  in  quest  of 
orders  among  his  German  correspondents ; 
and  he  seemed  to  m^ke  a  point  of  sparing 
bimself  no  costly  enjoyments  at  |he  inns, 
sure  of  all  being  debited  to  the  partner* 
ship  account,  on  his  return  to  SwithinV 
liane. .  As  to  fine  scenery,  he  had  never 
dreamt  of  its  being, by  possibility,  a  source  of 
pleasure*;  the  most  picturesque  spots  on  the 
river  appeared  to  him  far  behind  his  snug 
villa  at  Hornsey,  which  he  described  with 
extacy.  At  Lintz,  the  Captain. and  he, 
after  dispatching  their  bottle  at  dinner  took 
in  a  couple  more  of  the  most  expensive  on 
the  card,  to  regale  in  the  boat.  The  broker 
was  of  course  well  supplied  with  segars^ 
which  he  was  active  in  recommending  to 
the  few  passengers  without  pipes,  as  "  best 
Hiwannahs.^*  Thus  fanned  by  his  favourite 
odoui^  from  all  parts  of  the  cabin,  he  would 
sometimes  dose  with,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth 
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while  Ms  brc^ad  faced  coii^r^e  snored  cheek 
,by  jowl  by  his  side.  The  attractions  of  the 
scenes  we  passed  overbalanced  those  of  this 
scK^ety.  We  generally  therefore  remained 
mb  dio;  while  the  Swiss  merchant,  who, 
though  fax  removed  from  the  BacchanaUan 
t^s^^es  of  the  two  comrades,  was  yet  a  man 
who  looked  more  after  manufactures  th^rn 
mountains^  divided  his  time  between  dep*e-; 
ciating  the  scenery  we  parsed  by  compari*^ 
sqns  with  the  St  Bernard  and  the  Purca^ 
difid  Bt^dying  the  account  of  the  Birifning- 
ham  nails  and  Manchester  cottons,  in  his 
German  itinerary  of  our  island. 

Passing  a  turn  in  the  river,  below  the 
little  town  of  Remagen,  the  ragged  tops  of 
the  &ropus  Seven  Mountains  appeared 
in  the  distance,  far  above  the  smooth 
regular  chains  which  lined  the  nearer  banks* 
After  passing  the  village  of  Unkel  oppo-*. 
site  which  is  a  dangerous  projection  of 
basidt  rocks  into  the  river  barely  concealed 
by  the  w^ter,  the  stream  spreads  into  a 
glassy  lake.  The  blue  minarets  and  roof 
of  the  convent  of  Nonnenworth  appear 
€D[ibosomed  in  trees  on  a  beautiful  island 
dividing  the  river.   Immediately  above^  th^ 
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conical  masses  of  the  mountain  of  Roland* 
seek  rise  perpendicularly  on  the  right 
bank^  crowned  by  the  scanty  relics  of  a 
castle.  This  mountain,  which  is  a  striking 
object  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes 
on  the  Rhine,  takes  its  name  of  Rolandseck 
from  Roland  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne, 
who  according  to  tradition  lived  here  in 
melancholy  secliision.  The  tale  is  so  pretty 
that  I  send  it  you,  at  the  end  of  this  letter, 
with  another  specimen  of  the  many  ro- 
mantic traditions  attached  to  the  castles  and 
scenes  I  have  feebly  described. 

We  glided  along  between  the  mountain 
and  the  convent  —  a  spacious  handsome 
edifice  shaded  by  willows  and  shrubs,  with 
a  little  village  adjoining.  The  building  is 
said  to  be  on  the  scite  of  that  in  which 
the  belle  of  Roland  sought  a  retreat.  We 
found  ourselves  presently  passing  imme- 
diately under  the  irregular  heights  of  the 
seven  mountains — a  cluster  of  rocky  eleva- 
tions whose  wild  heads,  brown  with  forest, 
tower  one  over  the  other.  "  The  castled 
crag  of  Drachenfels,''  (to  use  the'  accurate 
phrase  of  our  poetical  pil^im) — not  the 
highest  but  the  most  striking  of  the  sev^i> 
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rises  perpendicularly  from  the  river,  in  bar- 
ren rocky  majesty.  —  The  grey  ruin  on  the 
summit  might  be  mistaken  for  a  shapeless 
pile  of  rock. — The  mountain  of  Wolken- 
burg  or  Castle  of  the  Clouds  appears  jasfc 
behind;  and  the  Stromberg  with  its  round 
head,  covered  with  thick  wood,  out  of  which, 
peeps  the  belfry  of  a  little  chapel,  rises  on 
the  right  near  the  river.  —  Behind  them 
you  distinguish  the  heads  of  the  Lowenberg, 
the  Nieder  Stromberg,  the  Oelberg,  and 
the  Hemmerich.  The Lowaiberg  (Lion's 
mountain)  which  is  the  highest  of  the  seven, 
is  about  1896  feet  in  height.  —  The  remains 
of  castles  are  visible  on  all,  sometimes  almost 
buried  in  the  thick  brushwood,  the  only  vege- 
tation they  bear.  —  Several  of  the  castles 
are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Em- 
peror Valentinian,  in  the  fourth  century  j 
and  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  is  charged 
with  burning  those  of  Wolkenburg,  Dra- 
chenfels,  and  Rolandseck.  —  The  chapel 
of  St.  Peter,  on  the  Stromberg,  was  built  by 
Didier  of  Schwartzeneck,  a  valiant  knight 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  performance  of 
one  of  those  pious  vows  so  often  made  by 
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crusaders  in  Palestine,  to  be  executed  on  a 
safe  return  to  Europe. 

The  seven  mountains  clc^e,  with  an  im* 
pressive  grandeur^  the  exquisite  scenery  on 
the  Rhine.— ^ They  are  the  highest  and 
wildest  on  its  banks,  and  the  want  of  the 
green  fertility  of  the  luxuriant  mountains  in 
the  Rhingau  increases  the  rude  dignity  of 
their  grotesque  shapes.  The  chains  on 
each  side  now  gradually  diminish,  till 
the  white  handsome  town  of  Bonn  stands 
at  the  entrance  of  the  vast  unsheltered  flat 
which  stretches  for  leagues  on  all  sides. 
The  words  of  our  bard,  who  has  seized  the 
character  of  these  delightful  scenes  with  a 
topographical  accuracy,  shall  close  the 
description  to  which  I  have  done  such  poor 
justice. 

— — — — -  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 


Whose  breast  of  water  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees. 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine ; 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these. 
Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. - 


Adieu  to  thee  again,  a  rain  adieu* 
There  can  be  no  farewell  to  scenes  like  thiiie^; 
The  mind  is  coloured  with  thine  every  hue, 
And  if  reluctantly  the  eyes  resign 
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Their  dherished  gaze  uppn  thee,  lovely  Rhine, 
'Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise  — 
More  mighty  spots  may  rise,  more  glaring  shme, 
But  none  unite  in  one  attracting  maze 
The^  brilliant,  fair,  and  soft  —  the  glory  of  old  daysu 


Ttaditions  on  the  Banks  of  the  Rhind.     v 

iThe  tradition  concerning  the  castle  or 
rather  hermitage  of  Kiolandsecksays,  that  it 
was  christened  after  Roland  the  gallant 
nephew  of  Charlemagne,  whoj  as  the  story 
goes,  set  out  one  ddj  from  his  uncle's 
palace  at  Ingelheim  on  a  picturesque 
toiir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. -r-*- 
He  dropped  in  at  the  Chateau  of  a 
valiant  knight,  who  received  him  with  4 
friendly  squeeze  of  the  hand;  while  his 
daughter  (who  like- other  yoUng  l^ieis  in 
those  good  days,  was  not  above  being 
useful)  ran  to  fetch  him  some  home-tnade 
bre^  and  wine;  As  she  poured  out  the 
wine,  with  the  grace  of  a  Hebe,  into  a 
goblet  adorned  with  the  arms  of  the  old 
Chatelain,  and  presented  it  with  a  blush 
to  the  nephew  of  the  great  king,  he  was 
struck  with  her  beauty  and  modest  grace  i 
and  was  soon  surprised  to  find  certain  enig^ 
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matical  sensations  creeping  about  him  which 
he  had  never  experienced  before.     Hi&  arm 
treii\bled  as  he  took  the  goblet,  and  he  in- 
voluntarily said   to  himself —  "  this  never 
happened  to  me  in  presence  of  the  enemj> 
or  when  opposed  to  the  thick   swords  of 
the  Saracens."     At  night  Roland  could  not 
dose  his  eyes  for  the  image  of  the  beautiful 
Hildegonda,  which  stood  constantly  before 
him.    In  the  morning,  when  about  to  take 
leave,  his  kind  host  demanded  his  namew 
The  modest  Roland  bluslw^d  as  he  gave  it, 
for  it  was  the  glory  of  the  whole  country ; 
and  the  knight  was  so  enchanted   at  the 
distinction  of  his  visitor,  that  he  begged  hii» 
io.stay  another  day -r- Hildegonda  said  not 
a  word  -^  but  her  looks  were  eloquent,  and 
Roland  wanted  little  persuasion. 
;    The  fate  of  the  young  knight's  heart  was 
decided  by   his  stay,  and  he  only  waited 
for    an    opportunity    to    declare    himselfl 
Such  opportunities  generally  present  them- 
selves —  and  Roland,  as  he  walked  in.  the 
garden,  found  the  young  lady  sitting  in  a 
pensive  reverie,  in  which  a  bolder  modern 
beau  would  have  flattered  himself  he  hadja 
place. .  Roland's  timidity,  however,  made 
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Mm  awkward  in  accosting  her;  and  the 
young  lady  to  conceal  her  own  embarrass- 
ment, stooped  to  gather   a  rose  just  by. 

—  The  knight  begged  her  to  give  it  him. 

—  lamenting  that  as  yet  no  emblem: 
of  happy  moments  adorned  his  casque  f 
and  that  when  his  comrades  v  boasted  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  their  belles,  he  was 
obliged  to  look  down  and  be  silent.  Hil- 
degonda  with  a  blush  complied,  isaying, 
as  she  presented  it  to  him  — "  all  that 
is  beautiful  endures   but  for  a  moment'* 

—  Roland  no  longer  hesitated  to  de- 
clare his  passion  —  they  swore  to  each 
other  eternal  fidelity ;  and  the  knight  pro- 
mised to  return  immediately  after  the 
campaign  in  Palestine,  to  lead  his  mistress 
to  the  altar. 

After  Roland's  departure,  Hildegonda 
kfd  a  retired  and  pensive  life.  The  fame  of 
her  lover's  achievements  reached  her,  and 
gladdened  her  heart.  One  evening  a  travel- 
ling knight  demanded  hospitality  at  the 
cattle  —  He  had  served  in  Charlemagne's 
army,  and  Hildegonda  trembled  as  she  de- 
manded intelligence  of  Roland.  ^^  I  saw 
him  fall  gloriously  by  my  side,  covered  with 
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wotinds/'  said  the  knight;  —  Hild^nda. 
turned  pale  at  his  words  and  Was  tffO^ 
t^onless  as^  a  statue.  Ten  days  afterwardii^ 
{^e  asked  permission  of  her  father  to  take 
the  veil;  and  she  entered  the  conveift-  of 
Frauenworth,  in  an  island  in  the  Khine.: 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese  who  was  her  re- 
lation, allowed  her  to  abridge  her  noviciate 
and  profess  herself  at  the  end  of  three 
months.  .  ^. 

Roland,  who  it  seems  had  been  left  for. 
dead  on  the  field  and  had  afterwards  re^ 
covered  of  his  wounds,  came  so6h  after  ta 
her  father's  castle  to  claim  the  hand  of 
Hildegonda.  In  his  grief  at  the  tidings  h^ 
received,  he  built  a  hermitage  on  a  rock 
immediately  above  the  island  of  Fraaen- 
worth,  and  called  it  Rolandseck,  (RolandV 
comer.)  Here  he  passed  the  remaiisddt  of 
his  days,  sitting  at  the  gate  of  his  hermit-^ 
age,  looking  down  on  the  convent  which, 
held  his  beloved  object.  When  the  matins 
bell  roused  him  he  would  rise  and  listen  to 
the  chaunting  of  the  nuns,,  fancying  he 
could  distinguish  the  voice  of  his  Hilde^ 
gonda ;  and  when  at  mght  the  lights  glim-- 
mered  in  the  cells  of  the  convent^  his  inuU 
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Ration  liaw  Hildegoiada  praying  to  He^ 
Ten  for  bim* 

Twc^  years  passed  in  this  manner  had 
neaily  cpiisamed  his  strengths  One  naorri-* 
Ing  looking  as  usual  do^vhi  on  the  convent^ 
aome  people  were  digging  a  grave  in  the 
garden.  --^SonK^hing  whispered  to  Rolimd 
that  this  grave  was  for  Hildegonda. -4-^ 
On  sending  to  enquire,  his  ^  conjecture 
proved  true  —  he  stood  and  watched  the 
funeral  procession,  saw  her  cotpse  let  down 
into  the  grave  and  listened  to  the  requiem 
chaunited  over  her — and  he  was  found  not 
long  afber  sitting  dead  before  his  hermitage, 
his  eyfflsj  turned  towards  the  convent. 

^i^^^— 

Near  the  little  village  of  Hirtzenaeh,  bfri 
tween  St.  Goar  and  Boppart,  the  ruins  of 
the  two  old  castles  of  Liebenstein  and  Stern- 
fels  stand  close  together  bn  a  fine  mountain 
-covered  with  vines  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
rivfer.  Their  grey  mouldering  towers  liod 
at  each  other  with  a  sort  df  tival  dignity  j 
and  they  go  by  the  name  of  the  two  bro^ 
thers.  —  Tradition  says  they  were  formerly 
inhabited  by  an  old  kiiigkt  who  had  two 
sons  equally  dear  to  hittl,  and  a  f  ich>  and 
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beautiful  young  orphan,  was  also  brou^t  up, 
under  his  protection.  Her  charms  iocr€ia«&l 
with  her  years;  and,  as  was  very  natural, 
the  young  knights  both  fell  in  love  with 
their  fair  play-fellow.  —  When  she  arrived 
at  a  marriageable. age  the  father  proposed 
to  her  to  choose  between  his. two  sons;  but 
she,  knowing  the  sentiments  of  both,  was 
unwiUing  to  grieve  either  by  preferring  his 
rival.  The. elder  son  however  believing  that 
her  heart  a  little  inclined  to  his  brother^  re- 
signed his  pretensions,  and  besought  her  to. 
declare  in  his  brother's  favour. -r- The  old 
knight  gave  the  young  couple  his  blessings 
but  their  union  was  delayed.  — .  The  elder, 
brother  saw  without  envy,  but  not  without 
melancholy,  the  happiness  of  his  rival.  The 
charms  of  his  beloved  object  increased  in. 
his  eyes  every  day,  and  to  fly  from  her  pr^ 
sence  he  joined  the  Prince  residing ,  at 
Rhense,  aqd  was  admitted  into  his  suite*.  ; 
Just  at  this  time  St.  Bernard  was  preach-? 
ing  the  cross  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  rrr 
Th^e  was  not  a  chateau  nesLT  the  river  thaJkt 
did  not  send,  a  knight  to. Frankfort,  where 
the.  Emperor  Conrad  presented  the  Saipt 
to  the  people,  who  all  took  the  cross.     Al- 
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most  evety  eiastle  along  the  river,  from 
Bade  io'Cologne,  mounted!  a  streaming  flag 
with  tlie  holy  symbol  of  Xjm  Saviour's  suf- 
ferings; and  the  river  and  roads  in  the 
country  were  thronged  with  joyous  com-' 
panies  flocking  towards  Palestine.  The 
young  intended  bridegroom  caught  the  ge- 
neral  flame,  and  resolved  to  visit  the  Holy' 
Land  before  leading  his  bride  to  the  altar. 
In  spite  of  his  father's  displeasure  and  the 
ill-concealed  tears  of  the  young  lady,  he 
assembled  his  littlie  troop  and  j6inedthe 
Emperor's  army  at  Frankfort. 

The  old  knight  dying  soon  after,  the 
elder  brother  returned  from  Rhense  to  take 
possession  of  his  andestors'  castle.  Love 
was  now  ready  to  revive  more  strongly  than 
ever  in  his  breast;  —  but  he  overcaine  him- 
self, and  sorupulously  treated  the  young 
lady  with  the  kind  prbtectic^n  of  a  brother. 
—  Two  years  had  elapsed  when  the  news 
arrived  that  the  younger  brother  was  re- 
turning from  Paldstine,  acconipanied  by  a 
beaiitifrLl  Grecian  dame,  to  whom  h&  wias 
betrothed.  This  intelligence  cut  his  de- 
serted fair  one  to  thehea^t;  and, according 
to  the  custom  of  the  age  in  siich  disappoint- 
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ments,  she  resolved  to  take  the  v^,  Tbe 
eld^r  son  was  indigitant  at  this  ciondu^  of 
his  brother ;  and,  when  a  courieF  smved  tt 
the  castle  to  announce  his  apparo^c^  W 
threw  down  his^  glove,  bidding  hini  take  tbtifc 
for  answer. 

The  crusader  arrived  with  his  fair  Gf  e^ 
cian  at  the  Castle  of  Sterqf^l^,  his  paJteimd 
ii)herit9.nce  —  and  a  bloipdy  war  took  pihee 
between  the  brothers,  whidb  they  wet^  on 
the  point  of  concluding  by  single  eombaib^ 
when  the  young  lady  interposed  and  pac^ 
fied  them  by  her  persuaaioms.  Sheaftei^ 
wards  quitted  the  abode  of  her  inlbiey  and 
took  the  veil. 

Sadness  and  mourning  now  reigned  in 
the  Castle  of  Liebenstein  —r  while  joy  Mid 
dissipation  occupied  the  inhabitants,  of 
Sternfels.  The  beauties  of  the  Gxeci&ii 
dame,  and  the  graces  of  her  ooaversatum 
attracted  around  her  all  the  gay  kpighte  of 
the  neighbourhood;  and  she  was  .by  no 
means  scrupulous  in  receiving  tibteir  homa^ 
The  elder  brother  saw  the  disgrace  of  his 
brqther  before  he  himself  was  aware  o€  k^ 
and  soon  found  an  opportunity  to  oorivinoe 
hin^  of  his  wife'i^  infidelity.    The  yxHfiig 
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knight  would  have  sacrificed  her  to  his 
vengeance;  but  she  found  means  to  escape. 
His  elder  brother  pressed  him  in  his  arms 
as  he  was  abandoning  himself  to  his  de- 
spair, saying—-"  Let  ns  live  henceforth 
together  without  wives,  to  do  honour  to  the 
grief  of  our  first  love  who  is  now  passing 
the  brightest  days  of  youth  in  a  convent*^ 
The  younger  brother  agreed,  and  they  re*^ 
mained  bachelors  and  inseparable  friends 
for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Their  race  ex* 
ptnid  with  tliein — ^and  their  old  ruiacfd 
eaatles,  which  still  retain  the  name  of  "The 
Brothers,"  remind  the  traveller  of  their 
history. 

Almost  every  castle,  and  many  of  th6 
mountains  and  rocks  along  the  banks,  iatid' 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  have  a 
tradition  of  this  kind  more  or  less  credible 
and  romantic  connected  with  them.  I  have 
selected  the  two  above  as  being  somewhat 
*  more  "  within  the  prospect  of  belief,'*  thah 
many  others,  in  which  dragons,  talksitive 
\ntAsy  wonder-woridng  saints,  and  other 
equivocal  parsonages  cut  a  conf^icuouK 
figure. 
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The  barge  arrived  at  Bonn,  just  as  the 
Evening  closed  in.  In  compiany  with  our' 
ISwiss  companion  we  went  to  the  best 
inn,  by  no  nieans  superabundant  ih  com^ 
fort.  The  children  in  the  streets  flocked 
around  us  begging  for  a  trifle  to  buy  wood 
to  make  a  fire  on  the  mbuntains,  on  the 
approaching  Martinmas-day.  The ,  lahd-^ 
lord  received  us  with  a  sulky  indifference, 
and  the  fat  landlady,  who  with  her  son 
was  seated  at  the  long  table  in  the  saloon 
devouring  a  romance,  condescended  to 
xaise  her  eyes  and  cast  on  us  a  look  of  cool 
^crutkiyj  afjber  which  she  resumed  her 
studies.  Literature  seemed  the  fashion  of 
the  house.  The  landlord,  taking  up  an  ^ 
Itinerary  which  I  laid  on  the  table,  and ' 
casting  his  eye  through  it  with  a  cntical 
knowingness,  laid  it  down  with  an  asaiir- 
ance  that  the  book  was  very  i/ncorn^^^ 
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But  whien  I  requested  to  be  infpi?med  in 
what  respects,  it  seemed  that  the  author 
had  given  the  town  of  Bonn  credit  for 
one  or  two  ndanufiictories,  whidh  no  longer 
existed— ^ as  mine  host  was  pleased  to' 
add^  ^  thanks  to  the  English."  -^  Manu- 
&c^ures  I  soon  found  were  a  sore  sub- 
ject  at  Bonn,  ^id  had  even  interest  enough 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  sentimental 
hostess*  The  Swiss  was  endeavouring  tor 
extract:  from  her  spouse  a  true  confessipp^ 
of  his  feelings  towards  the  new  Prussiaxi 
Government,  which,  in  spite  of  ecjMivo-, 
cation,  it  was  evident,  coincided  wi^b.  that 
of  most  of  its  subjects  on  th^  RhipQr— 
when  the  fair  romance  reader  broke  out^ 
addressing  herself  to  me.  —  *^  No  —  it  is 
hot  the  Prussians — we  shQi^d  not  complain 
of  them  —  if  it  was  nqt  for  the  English  — 
it  is  they  that  cause  all  our  misfortunes, 
why  can't  they  keep  their  manufactures  to 
themselves  ?  instead  of  ruining  others. — 
When  the  French  werq  here  we  had  twenty 
or  thirty  maaufactiirers  who  employed  all 
the  people  in  the  town  -^  now  they  are  al|, 
out' of  work  and  b^ging  —  we  must  starve 
thattkey  may  get  rich— and  then  they  come- 
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abroad  pvoud  of  their  mmf^,  but  woialt 
spend  it.  — ^  It  is  the  English  that  w£  dislike 

—  and  that  is  the  truth.'*  And,  irepos^ 
ing  her  head  on  her  arm,  she  retnmed  to  her 
book  in  triumphant  satisfaction  at  heir  unm- 
ans werable  logic.  The  landlord  contented 
himself  with  an  occasional  pithy  expression 
of  assent  to  his  spouse's  birrst  q£  eldqnenee 
-=—  and  at  supper^  which  presently  intern- 
posed,  I  endeavoured,  by  moUiJ^ingciviJi^ 
ties,  to  dissipate  the  good  lady's  bile  whix^ 
seemed  to  rise  to  her  eyes  every, time  she 
regarded  an  Englishman. 

Bonn  is  a  compact  little  town,  white, 
cleanly,  and  cheerful  in  spite  of  its  mit^ 
quity.  The  light  Gk^thic  Cathedral  is  a 
graceful  structure,  and  the  old  El^^ral 
Pallace  presents  a  handsome  white  fa  fade 
towards  the  seven  mountains,  which  close 
the  picturesque  view  through  the  avenuett 
of  the  palace  gardens. 

From  Bonn  to  Cologne  there  is  nothing 
worth  describing,  either  by  land  pr  wat^ 

—  a  dreary  plain  of  i^ands  stretchings  on 
both  sddes  of  the  river,  nearly  to  the  bounds 
ary  of  the  horizon.  iThe  first  entcance  into 
this  wide  level,  tm  descen^ng  a  hill-HAn  tibe 
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fiMd  ft&ta  Ji^i&t^  Wtts  very  striking  as  we 
p^m^  in  th^  satiOifi^.  Th6  grand  e^pah^ 
df  flan  bfefbre  us  seemed  to  announce  the 
liiiignific^iUie  of  the  stream  we  were  ap- 
pftHi&hmg.  At  three  or  four  leagues  dis«- 
tatt^9  itk  th^  diidst  of  a  sandy  plain^  rose 
tb6  Wide  citif  and  innumerable  steeples  of 
Golo^0— ttfid  to  thfe  right  the  horizoh 
W81S  bounded  by  the  blue  irregular  tops 
of  the  se^feW  mountains.  Cologne,  once 
the  H&ly  Oky^  now  thfe  dirty  focius  of  decay- 
hsg  Catholicktii^  loses  all  its  grandeur  and 
tnuich  of  its  kiterest,  on  a  nearer  survey. 
it  is,<  beyond  question,  the  dirtiest  and 
moist  gloomy  city  of  its  size  in  Europe. 
It  runs  along  the  Rhine  about  a  league, 
fyotn  oike  Wall  to  the  other;  —  its  depth 
ig  alk)ut  half  a  leAgue; — ^but  its  streets 
ar^;  all  shabby,  narrow  lanes,  and  its 
piae&s  ii^iegular  open  spaces,  overgrown 
with  weedis,  whosie  dreary  chasms  and 
mouldering  tenements  are  now  and  then 
varied  by  a  solitary  mansion,  a  vestige  of 
old'-fashioned  splendour.  The  people  you 
meet  are  as  motley  and  miserable  as  the 
buildings*  It  is  difficult  to  give  you  an 
idto  of  the  squalid  wretchedness  of  the  9a^- 
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vage  looking,  bus^tling  croyids,  who  flew 
upon  us,  seizing  our  luggage;  as  we  landed 
on  the  quay.  Porters,  cqoi^issioixers, 
guides,  valets  de  place^  add  voUurieri  jopsail- 
cd  us  with  a  clamouring  activity  doubly 
striking,  after  the  phl^itiatic  and  deco- 
rous'  respectability  to  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  in  Germany. .  The  Kdlnersj  or 
inhabitants  of  G>logne,  are  regarded  in  Ger- 
many as  a  people  quite  mi  generis.  They 
have  nothing  German  in  their  character  or 
appearance,  and  some  pretend  still  to  trace 
in  their  features  their  ojrigin  as  Rom»n 
Colonists.  The  population,  which  is  now 
diminished  to  about  50,000,  comprises 
abundance  of  foreigners  resembling  each 
other  in  the  common  character  of  superr 
stitious  Ultra- Catholics,  which  the  dress, 
dirt,  and  la^y  wretchedness  of  most  of  those 
one  meets  sufficiently  indicates.  Its  steeples, 
which  were  once  said  to  be  as  numerous,  as 
the  days  in  the  year,  have  undergone  a 
considerable  thinning,  which  has  also 
luckily  extended  to  its  beggars,  who  before 
the  occupation  by  the  French,  carried  pn^a 

« 

systenjiatic  trade,  to  the  number  of  l^iOQO, 
having    appropriate    stations,    whiic^'..de- 
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8/eende(i  from  father  to  son.  About  half  a 
dos^n  of  the  sixty-nine  convents  remain  to 
enjoy  the  meagre  relicis  of  plunder.  .  Those 
qf  the  i)a9}»e^  Nqblen  are  completely  annihi- 
}|ijbed.  ,  In  one.  place  you  see  a  spacious 
paonastic  building  occupied  by  some  scanty 
bales  of  merchandize  or  a  rusty  iron  crane, 
announcing  the  m^rcwcitile  secularity  o£  its 
usefs ;  ofSL  handsome  church  with  a  portico 
sad  ornamented  walls,  turned  into  a 
caserne;    or  with   boarded  windows,  an- 

npuncing  its  present  ^usel^i^snessv    I  visited 
a  Convent  inhabited  by  about  half  a  dozen 
.Ursuline  Nuns,  in  a  retired  qu94rang}e, 
where  they  appeared  to  lead  a  tranquil  and 
^y  life.     It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one 
which  remains  for  women  above  the  lowe( 
orders.     The  superior,    |i .  portly   middle- 
aged  lady,    was  at  first    disposed  to  be 
^aughty  and  incommunicative,  but  relaxed, 
on  a  few  civil  speeches,  into  an  easy  a£&bi- 
lity.      The   convent  had   once    contained 
three  times  the  number  of  nuns  —  bijt  the 
French  had  stripped  it  of  its  treasures  ;  a»d 
the  remaining  few  live  narrowly  on  some 
umall  funds  which  had  escaped. 

The  -Cathedral  is  indeed  a  splendid  ves- 
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tige  of  magnificence^  in  the  midst  c^  the 
Catholic  rubbish  which  surrounds  it  H&d 
the.  original  plan,  of  which  you  have  se^ 
drawings,  been  completed,  it  would  have 
surpassed  in  size  and  grandeur  any  w^Mfk 
of  architecture  in  the  world.  In  iti^  preseirt> 
not  even  half-fiiii^ed  state^  it  is  the  most 
imposing  specimen  of  massy,  majestic,  ^sttA 
yet  graceful  Gothic  which  I  ever  saw^  The 
entry  at  the  westerti  gate  was  very  imprei** 
sive,  in  spite  of  the  litter  of  workmen  and 
scafiPolding  in  the  nave*  The  church,  like 
most  continental  cathedrals,  has  five  wide 
aisles,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  qua- 
druple range  of  massy  clustered  columns 
which  in  spite  of  their  gigantic  dimensions, 
have  an  air  of  well-proportioned  elegance, 
enriched  by  a  highly  wrought  capital  of 
flowers  varied  on  every  colunrth  The 
lUmiber  of  columns  in  the  cathedr^  is  said 
to  be  a  hundred  — •  and  aa  you  look  oth- 
liqnely  across  the  gloomy  aisles  they  give 
you  the  idea  of  an  architectural  foreist 
5Phe  choir  and  the  external  aisles  only  »e 
complete -r- the  piUars  of  the  nave  are 
cut  short  at  half  their  designed  height  by 
an  uttseemly  cieUng  of  board3*    llie  lofty 
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airches  apd  chaste  groined  cielin^  of  the 
skie  aisles  are  very  beautiful^  As  the  eyQ 
wanders  up  their  almost  int^iriinable  peiH 
spectiye^  the  mellow  c<dou3:s  of  the  Hch 
painted  windows  of  the  choir  close  tbe 
grey  yista  with  a  strikmg  eiect.  ,  The 
walls  and  pillars  of  the  cathedral  (the  atone 
of  which  eame&om  the  quarries  @n  the 
Drachenfels,  and  is  durable  and  entirely  uiir 
defaced)  are  judiciously  left  in  their  natur^ 
grey  colours — this  adds  much  to  tlie 
solemn  gloom  of  the  edifice^  —  Its  chasKir 
teristics  ai%  a  substantial  majesty  ftxid  4^ 
grand  simplicity  of  style^  unspoilt  by  the 
minute  finishings  and  beauties  of  detailt 
which  some  consider  the  perfection  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

Our  hobbling  old  v€d^  de  place^  (whom 
His  Majesty  of  Prussia  had  kindly  selected 
Ibr  us-^a  jsolemn  order  in  the  Inns  for^f 
bidding  the  use  of  any  perscm?  of  this  de^ 
«:ription.  eicept  «  score,  licenied  by  tbe 
Prussian  gof^ernment,)  conducted  us  with 
a  mechanical  impulse  to  the  great  Lion 
of  the  Catholics -~  the  tomb  of  the  Tl»*ee 
Kings.  He  had  no  idea  that  any  thing  coi^ 
be  SO'  mteresting  as  j&dr  real  ski^  and 
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mock  crowns.^  These  invaluable  >;  boiies 
repose  iii  a  neat  little  Grecian  chapel,  at 
the  back  of  the  choir,  in  which  we  were 
received  by  a  palsied  old  priest,  groping 
a^KMit  its  darkness  with  a  flaring  candle 
in  his  hand,  by  the  assistance  of  which, 
he  pointed  ciut  to  us  very  elaborately  the 
beauties  of  the  various  treasures  of  which 
he  Wfts  the  guardian.  —  The  tomb  is  a 
laarge  long  case  cx>mposed  of  solid  gilded 
j^ver^  curiously  wrought,  and  adorned  with 
pillars  aad  architectural  Tepresentations,' 
images  of  the  three  kings,  and  a  variety 
of  saints,  many  of  thein  of  massy  goH. 
The  texts  and  inscriptions  are  in  golden 
letters,  and  the  little  nicely  proportioned 
pillars,  are  of  the  richest  blue  enameL 
The  intermediate  spaces  between  the  sta- 
tiues,  columns,  &c  are  studded  with  beau-^. 
i  tlAil  antique  gems,  and  precious  stones,  iof 
rare  size  and  quality,  to  each  of  which/ the 
old  ecclesiastical  Ciceroni^  as  he  heldrthe 
candle  to  them,  affixed^  the  value  of  at  least 
Sid  many  thousand  francs.  On  opening: the 
side  of  tlie  case  the  skulls  of  the  three  wise 
m^  appeaj'^d,  eareftilly  lodged  on  a  ahelf 
in  a  bedorwool*^eBdi  iiupportin^.  a^sio^ 
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pie  gilded  crowlx,  decorated  with  pearlis.. 
On  the  ledge  above,  their  names,  Gaspar, 
Meichior,  Balthazar,  are  inscribed  in  letters 
of  rubies.  To  trace  the  journey  of  these 
precious  skulls  from  Judea  to  thdr  present 
abode,  has  hitherto  puzzled  all  but  the  be- 
lieving Catholics  of  Cologne,  who  have  no 
more  doubt  of  the  fact  than  if  they  p084 
seessed  authenticated  vouchers  from  all  the 
hands  through  which  they  mu9t  have  passed 
—  It  i^ppear^  ^they  were  presented  in  gra- 
titude by  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Firsti 
on  the  taking  and  pillage  of  Milan,  in  1170, 
to  an  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  his  follower, 
who  deposited  them  in  the  cirf:hedral;  but 
how  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  Milan,  un- 
less, like  the  Santa  Casa  in  Italy,  they  flew 
there,  it  seems  difficult  to  ascertain.  — Ac- 
cording to  Moore's  lines  — 


>« 


And  they  believe  him  —  oh  the  lover  may 
Distrust  that  look  which  steals  his  soul  away, 
The  babe  may  cease  to  think  that  it  can  play 
With  Heaven's  rainbow ;  — -  Alchymists  may  doubt 
The  shining  gold  their  crucibles  give  out; 
But  Faith,  fiuiatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last. 

The  ojki  priest  uncovef  ed  these  sacred  re- 
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lies  with  a.  lieveFentikl  Gaution^  Tegarding 
ys  with  a  sort  of  ttiquisitive  tr{uitaph,  as 
mucdi  as  to  ask  if  we  were  nbt  penetrated 
with  admiration  iand  respect— ^a  condnmon 
which  we  left  him  to  infer  from  silence^ 
wMle  some  fair  Catholics  who  w^re:  With 
us  burst  out  ^^  Voyez  vow?  voila  les  trois 
MgesP^  as  if  they  saw  the  bom  fide  drowned 
figures  in  their  Oriental  robes  — an  ejacula- 
tion of  pious  credulity^  soon  followed  up 
by  one  of  purely  feminine  admiration  "  JRe- 
gardez  lez  perles  !  qu^dles  iont  superbeaf- 
The  reign  of  French  violCTkce  tyhiph  has 
thinned  the  convents  and  churches  of 
Cdiog^C)  wbis  not  as  you  may  imagine  more 
lenient  to  its  superstitious  tteasures;  and 
this  splendid  tenement  of  crutnbling  bpnes^ 
was  danced  about  with  the  exiled  Chapter 
into  Westphalia,  to  Hamburg,  and  in  vari- 
ous other  directions.  The  shocks  of  the 
journey,  the  pilfetings  of  the  hands  through 
which  the  treasures  passed,  and  the  con- 
rersion  of  many  a  splendid  gem  into  bread 
for  the  use  of  the  hungry  Chapter,  sient  back 
the  bones  in  high  preservation,  but  the  case 
considerably  impoverished.  —  The  place 
q£  the  gold  €!rot(Fn«  is  connequ^nliy  qOW 
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supplied  by  gilded  metal  —  and  the  faith- 
ful Kblners  have  come  forward  with  all  the 
precious  stones  and  paste  imitations  they 
could  muster,  which  under  the  direction 
of  a  distinguished  professor  and  skilful 
artists  have  beeii  used  to  patch  ilp  the 
mausoleum  iiito  something  like  its  orl** 
gihal  costliness.  —  The  old  priest,  who 
looked  as  if  one  of  the  diamonds  would 
put  bim  in  possesaioD  of  n,o.e  comforts 
than  he  had  enjoyed  for  some  years, 
assured  us  with  evident  satisfaction,  Apre$ 
taut 9  il  vmit  encore  du  moins  huit  miUi^ 
ms  de  francs  — eight  millions  of  francs! 
locked  for  admiration  in  a  grated  chapel^ 
in  a  cathedral  whose  half-starved  canons, 
skulk  about  with  barely  soutanesi  to  thek 
backs,  and  whose  altars  are  thronged  with 
the  mendicity  and  misery  of  the  town  ! 

We  ascended  one  of  the  magnificent  frag, 
ments  of  the  massy  towers  at  the  west  fronts 
which  were  designed  for  a  height  of  500 
feet;  but  one  of  them  reaches  only  aboiit 
twenty,  while  tha^  which  we  mountied  is 
about  half  perfect  —  The  immense  rough 
9rea  overgrown  with  weeds  on  the  tOp'  ap- 
peased tike  a  spacious  yard,  from  which  wq 
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bad  a  noble  prospect  over  the  tbickly  built  ^ 
city  witb  its  still  numerous  towers  and 
steeples, — the  Rhine  washing  one  flank 
of  it  and  separating  it  from  the  dirty  town 
of  Duitz.  ^The  upward  course  of  the  river 
lay  before  us  through  a  flat  scene  as  far  as 
Bonn  and  the  Seven  Mountains  ;--r- and  to- 
wards Holland  we  just  discovered  the 
steeples  of  Dusseldorf. 

Our  valet^ie-place  proposing,  amidst  a 
string  of  other  ecclesiastical  curiosities,  that 
we  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  "  onze  milles 
Vierges^^  we  considered  the  sight  much^ 
too  singular  to  be  neglected.  Following 
through  mazes  of  dirty  lanes,  we  came  to  the 
church  of  St.  Ursula  —  a  fair  dame,  who  is 
said  to  have  landed,  afler  a  shipwreck,  at 
Cologne,  with  eleven  thousand  virgins  in 
her  suite.  The  Huns,  who  occupied  the 
place,  were  much  smitten  with  this  bevy  of 
beauties :  but  the  young  ladies  all  of  course 
preferred  taking  the  veil  to  listening  to 
these  uncouth  paramours;  and,  in  comme- 
moration of  their  virtue,  w^s  founded  the 
convisnt  of  Noble  Ladies  of  St.  Ursula. 
The  church,  a  respectable  Gothic  edifice, 
is  entirely  lined  with  their,  bones,  or  some 
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Others  equally  good,  arranged  carefully 
ill  glass  cases  round  the  walls ;  while, 
in  one  distinguished  cabinet,  called  the 
Golden  ■  chamber,  you  are  shown,i  through 
a  wuidow,  the  skulls  of  a  select  few  of  the 
number.  A  picture  in  the  choir  represents 
St.  Ursula,  a  bulky  lady,  surrounded  by 
her  virgins  in  white,  landing  at  the  port  of 
Cologne. 

We  visited  the  Church  of  St  Peter,  in 
which  Rubens  was  christened,  and  saw  the 
tomb  of  his  father,  who  was  buried  here. 
The  akar  piece  is  his  admirable  composition 
of  the  crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,  which,  after 
a  transportation  to  Paris,  is  now  restored  to 
the  place  for  which  the  artist  designed  it 
It  may  fairly  be  considered  one  of  his 
master-pieces. 

Cologne,  which  has  contributed  several 
to  the  distinguished  early  artists  of  Ger- 
many, still  possesses  a  number  q£  picture- 
galleries  and  a.rtistl9  of  celebrity  —  many 
more  than  we  had  time  or  inclination ,  io 
visit  Pictures  are  like  pogtry,  unless  very 
excellent  they  are  very  uninteresCiuj^ 
Useful  arts  sxe  necessarjfj  and  if  we  cannot 
find  perfection  hi  their  productions  otie  is 
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obliged  to  put  lip  with  f&edibcritj :  but  ^ 
arts  which  profesis  to  amuse  are  pureljr  gra- 
tuitous, one  has  a  right  to  be  as  fastidious 
as  one  pleases  in  judging  them^  and  to  pre* 
fer  going  withottt  theni  to  admiring  what  is 
second  rate.  With  this  feeling  I  have  for- 
borne to  fetigue  you  with  descriptions  of 
many  viery  respectable  collections  which  I 
have  visited  in  my  travels ;  suspecting  that, 
highly  as  you  value  a  respectable  man,  you 
never  wish  to  see  a  respectable  picture,  or 
read  a  respectable  pOem. 

With .  our  SWiss  Companion,  and  a  fat 
heavy  merchant  from  Frankfort,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  barge  from  Bonn,  we  accord- 
ingly visited  some  works  of  taste,  certainly 
more  than  respectable  in  their  style,  though 
that  style  was  a  singular  one.  ,They  were 
a  collection  of  small  wax  models  of  charac- 
teristic figuires,  such  as  personifications  of 
Misery,  Avarice,  Opulence,  &c.,  coloured 
and  executed  with  a  truth  and  expression 
Which  I  could  hot  have  imagined  the  wax 
capable  of  exMbitii^.  The  artist,  eq^aally 
ot^^iial  with  his  performances,  was  ain  old 
pairalytic  candn  of  the  cathedral,  dib  ^£S^ 
Cmidnidut  Hurdijtf  vthom  we  #MHid  lodij^y 
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with  a  boasekeeper  joyearly  equally  agedji  ufi 
a  little  wretched  t^peinent.  His  stii^dy  w^^ 
littered  with  a  £evr  mass,  i^ooks^  an4 
tomes  of  L^tiu  theology^  half  buried  Mi)der 
paljlets  9^d  brushesi  mathematical  instru<- 
ments^  and  firagmeuts  of  statuea^  besp§ak;- 
iog  the  old  diyXne's  dilettanti  puirsi^its»  Xb)^ 
Canon^  a  little  emaciated  %ure^  with  a  coun- 
tenaace  be^pe^kijQg  genius,  |Cro:wiie4  by  > 
nightcap^jreceive^  m  at  *£irst  witji  ^  irri^ablip 
impatience,  stammering  out  ^^  iS^^^  ^^^ 
^'^r^ — Je  demande  pardon . —  les  figures  ^ont 
touted  vendues  — j€  sUiis  i^en  fuqh^  —  mak 
Je  n^en  ai  .pi^sy  A  ilittle  jjattery,  bowover^ 
soon  4rew  forth  on^  and  jthen  ^notber,  ari4 
then  a  thirds  till  the  old  g^ntlemaKi^  fiionxe^ 
thing  in  the  spirit  q£  Horace'^  syngas,  b^r 
.came  anxious  to  make  the  bou^ekeepepr 
bring  forth  hi^  whole  stpck,  which  w^re 
ranged  in  his  comfortless  bed-room*  The 
%ure  of  misery,  a  haggard  old  man,  with  a 
scanty  crust  imd  a  brown  jug  before  hiiq,  was 
.executed  with  a  spirit  and  reality  wbiob  were 
really  astpniphing ;  i^d  the  kie9n4oQking 
Jew  miser^  counting  bis  guiQeaa  was  equally 
jBtriklog.  A  FlemiidjL  painter,  HogArtb^  or 
Wilkie  could  hardly  haye  wQf ked  i^  tb^ 
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jfee/e^ofthe  figure  more  impressively.  The 
figures  are  small,  and  in  neat  gilt  frames  ; 
and  the  old  Canon  was  contented  to  de- 
mand two  louis  d'ors  each,  as  a  recompense 
for  the  immense  labour  with  which  they 
were  evidently  worked.  The  Frankfort 
dealer,  who  had  a  mind  for  a  speculation 
in  wax,  offered  to  take  a  gross  at  aloiiis 
^'or  and  a  half  each;  a  proposal  which 
the  old  housekeeper  authoritatively  forbaide 
the  Ganon  to  accept :  and  when  I  was 
hesitating  whether  to  purchase  the  two 
best  figures,  the  merchant  persuasively 
suggested  that  if  I  did  not  like  to  keep 
them  I  might  unquestionably  make  100 
per  cent,  of  my  money  in  London.  The 
old  Canon  showed  us  besides,  through  his 
microscope,  a  curious  insect,  which  he 
had  been  the  first  to  discover,  and  which 
had  stood  him  in  good'  stead  oh  the 
occupation  of  Cologne  by  the  French. 
Purely  as  a  reward  for  his  discovery,  he 
had  been  exempted  by  an  order  of  the 
French  General  from  the  obligation  of 
quartering  half  a  dozen  soldiers  who  fell 
to  his  share  in  the  billetting  the  troops  on 
the  towns-people. 
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The  Casinos  to  be  found  in  every  town  of 
consequence,  in  Germany,  are  very  rational 
esltablishments,  fitted  up  with  a  commo- 
dious elegance,  which  make  their  resources 
doubly  attractive.  — The  reading  rooms  are 
stocked  with  a  profusion  of  journals,  reviews, 
and  pamphlets,  literary  and  political, 
from  all  parts  of  Germany ;  besides  the 
French,  and  sometimes  English  and  Italian 
newspapers.  There  is  a  conversation  room, 
where  talkative  quidnuncs  may  be  relieved 
from  the  silence  prescribed  in  the  reading 
rooms,  besides  billiard  tables  and  card 
rooms,  and  sometimes  a  good  table  d'  h6te 
provided  by  a  restaurateur  of  the  establish- 
ment The  assembly  rooms,  which  form 
part  of  the  edifice,  are  only  opened  on 
occasions  of  balls  and  evening  sodieties 
and  are  kept  sacred  firom  the  fumes 
of   tobacfco,    which    frequenUy    perfume 
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and  tinge  the  other  handsome  apart^ 
ments.  In  some  the  small  minority  of  won- 
smokers  have  weight  enough  to  procure  a 
special  removal  of  the  journals  for  several 
hours  every  day  into  a  rooin  where  the  fk- 
vourite  herb  is  excluded.  The  casinos  are 
supported  by  subscriptions  —  Noblesse  and 
Bourge6isie,  excluding  common  tradesmen, 
being  alike  members.  A  foreign  traveller 
finds  easy  access  to  them  by  means  of  his 
banker ;  and  finds  more .  sociable  respect- 
ability, as  well  as  more  convenience  ajid  re- 
sources, than  in  the  com&»rtless  Cafes  in 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  where  a  few 
political  journals  are  to  be  inspected  at  the 
price  of  a  cup  of  cofi^  or  an  ice 
,  The  multitude  of  joiimals  dP  all  siiBes, 
qualities,  and  characters,  from  all  parts 
of  Germany  which  load  the  tables  of 
die  ctaino,  tiioti^  they  uhquestijOittaMy 
bespeak  an  increasing  dif^sioh  of  ideas, 
resok  in  a  i^eat  d^ree  from^  the  ex« 
tent  and  endless  division  of  the  country  — - 
each  little  state  ^nd  town  sending  forth  its 
official  sheet.  Thdir  merit  to  be  sure  is  not 
quite  upon  a  par  wit&  their  number ;  hut 
still  though  many  df  tkem  are  filled  with 
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tnpe  ,dull  criticism,  and  insigpiaGant  de- 
tails,, they  are  so  many  subjects  of  occu-» 
patron  for  the  mind  ^  and  the  patient  Ger- 
mans wad^  through  them,  their  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  with  a  diligence  th^ub  exer-* 
cises  the  faculties,  and  may  produce  a  tp[st^ 
for  better  things.  The  two  or  three  little 
gazettes  of  each  petty  metropolis  are,  in  ge- 
nqral,  little  more  than  collections  of  official 
notices  and  announcements  from  long  jtitled 
authorities,  promotions  and  ^onferrings  of 
dignitiefi,  listis  of  strangers  at  the  Inns,  &c. 
without  a  word  of  original  writing  or  inter- 
esting matter.  Even  the  Journal deFrancfort 
which  has  a  sort  of  metropolitan  character, 
which  is  writl;^  in  French  and  has  a  wide 
circulation, 1$  not  much  above  this  descriptipiu 
These  sort  of  Moniteurs  in  miniature  have 
naturally  no  int^est  or  circulation  beyond 
the  state  where  they  are  published;  and 
within  that  they  are  the  only  papers  that 
circulate  generally.  The  Casino  presents 
a  choice  of  better  food,  but  that  is  neces- 
sarily for  the  use  of  the  upper  cla,sses.  The 
pastors,  the  peasants,  the  little  towns- 
men and  villagers  have  no  access  to  it  A 
German  peasant,  though  he  can  almost  in- 
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variably  read  and  write  well,  lolls  over  the 
beer-house  table  without  any  other  occupa- 
tion than  his  pipe  or  his  chioppine  of  wine- 
— ^I  never  saw  a  newspaper  in  his  hands, 
and  if  he  takes  up  the  gazette  of  the  little 
capital,  itcontainsnothingmorerousing  to  his 
intellect  than  a  notice  of  death,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  bailiff,  or  an  auction  of  fire  wood. . 
The  first  of  these  compositions,  which  dsHy^ 
crowd  the  papers,  is  so  curious  an  instance 
of  old-fashioned  German  formality  that  I' 
send  you  a  specinien  at  the  end  of  this  let-- 
ter,  translated  as  literally  as  the  complex 
machinery  of  German  sentences  allow. 

Do  not  suppose  however,  that  in  a  coun- 
try like  Germany  there  are  no  well  written 
journals  —  The  literary  ones  come  in  shoals 
from  the  little  focuses  of  letters  in  the  north 
— and  Stutgard  and  Tiibingen  in  the  south, 
contribute  to  the  number.  The  papers 
which  (to  use  a  common  phrase)  make  a 
noise  and  are  to  be  considered  as  organs  of 
political  opinion,  are  about  five  or  six,  such 
as  the  New  Kheni^h  Mercury,  the  Opposi- 
tion Paper,  the  Rhenish  Journal,  &c,  &c* 
These  are  national  journals,  conducted  with 
ability,  expressing  boldly  independent  prin- 
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ciples,  and  devoted  entirely  to  original  dis- 
cussion— They  occupy  themselves  with  the 
interests    of  the    confederation,    and   the 

r 

affairs  of  Germany  at  large,  and  comment 
boldly  on   the    conduct    of   any    Prince, 
when   it  appears    materially   to  influence 
these — The  rights  of  citizens  and  the  value 
of  representative  constitutions  are  just  now 
the  perpetual  and  lively  themes  of  all  wri- 
ters —  They  handle  thesie  subjects,  as  is  na^- 
tural  with  political  tyros,  ably,  but  some- 
what  theoretically — holding  up  however  our 
constitution   for   imitation,   with   constant 
eulo^es.  —  The  mudi  talked  of  Massenbach 
whose  patriotism  I  fear  is'mainly  influenced 
by  his  pocket,  is  an  indefatigable  pamph- 
leteer, and  an  inflammatory  discusser  of  the 
accustomed  topics. — By  way  of  frontispiece 
to  one  of  his  addresses  he  embodied  his 
theory  of  a  good  constitution  in  a  pyramidal 
temple,  graduating  from  a  democratical  base 
to  a  monarchical  apex.     If  his  practice  was 
as  unobjectionable  as  his  theory  he  would 
be  the  Solon  of  reformers. 

The  zealous  journals  of  course  resort  to 
some  liberal  state  for  publication.  Most  of 
them  appear  under  the  mild  governments  of 
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SfiPfp  Weimar,  3ax^  Gotha,  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, and  Nassau ;  and  they  circulate  freely 
m  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  Hesse  Darmstadt,and 
%^  th^  states  near  the  Bhine,  with  the  e^^^ 
ceptioQ  of  Hesse  Cassel  ~-  In  Austria,  Bayar 
ria,  and  some  other  states,  a  standing  order 
prohibits  most  of  them — The  Grand  Ducby 
of  Hesse  has  long  been  distinguished  among 
the  Rhienish  states  for  the  freedom  of  its 
press.  The  Grand  Duke  passes  unnoticed 
almost  any  attacks  on  his  government,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  subjugation  of  the  Rhe- 
nish Princes  to  the  French,  mapy  patriotic 
works  not  permitted  to  appear  elsewhere, 
were  brought  to  hi»  states  for  publicaUon , 
—  he  suppressed  none  but  works  specifically 
complained  of  by  NapoleQn.  But  an  instance 
occurred  the  other  day  which  suflSciently 
]manifests  how  little  the  minor  Princes  can  be 
considered  sovereigns  in  their  own  states  in 
matters  which  concern  their  more  gigantic 
neighbours^  The  New  Rhenish  Mercury, 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  popular  jour- 
nals of  Germany,  was  published  at  Ofien- 
t)fich,  in  the  Grand  Duchy. — No  sooner  did 
this  jouraal  begin  to  discuss  the  affair  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  Colonel  Mafi^sen- 
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bMhy  tban  it  received  an  order  of  sil^ce 
on  that  topic  froni  the  Grand  Duke ;  not 
choosing  to  comply  with  which  it  sought 
fefuge  at  Jena^  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Weimar,  where  it  published  in  its  fii^t 
article  an  explanation  of  its  removal*  This 
circumstance  speaks  for  itself  On  the  sug-* 
gestion  of  the  King  of  PruBsia's  wishes,  by 
his  Ambassador,  what  course  was  left  to  the 
diminutive  sovereign  but  to  sacrifice  the 
liberty  of  his  own  press,  rather  than  quarrel 
with  so  formidable  a  neighbour  ? 

The  freedom  and  boldness;  of  his  press 
continualiy  involve  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Weimar  m  altercations  with  his  despotic 
neighbours ;  but  he  refuses  to  alter  the  laws, 
a^  refers  the  dignified  complainants  to  the 
regular  remedies  they  afford. -He  is  a 
man  of  energy  —  with  that  weight  and 
d^ity  which  are  conferred  by  talents  and 
the  respect  of  all  Germans.  The  Grand 
Dttke  of  Hesse  is  a  good  paternal  sovereign 
with  four  times  the  territorial  consequence 
of  the  former;  but  as  his  liberality  is  the  re- 
solt  of  good  humour,  radier  than  of  politi- 
cal principle,  it  is  more  easily  influenced  by 
circumstances. 
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The  literary  and  miscellaneous  jourfi^aIi$: 
collect  a  large  fund  of  motley  matter^.    I 
cannot  say  much  for  the  vivacity  of  their 
criticisms.     The  Germans  say  this  is  owing 
to  their   conscientiousness:  that  they  prer 
sent  true,  rather  than  florid  pictures.     Of 
this  I  am  an  incompetent  judge.     We  En- 
glish often  figure  copiously,  and  in  pretty 
.  favourable  colours,  in  these  works.    Minute 
details  of  all  political  transactions,  accounts 
of  ourj  institutions,  &c.  are  enlivened  by  bio- 
graphies of  Lord  Byron,  Walter  Scott,  &c., 
&c. ;  sometimes  with  selected  morceaux  from 
their  new  works,    translations    from   the 
Edinburgh  and  other  Reviews ;  the  parlia- 
mentary bom  mots  of  my  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  all  the  private  histories  of  Watson  se- 
.  nior  and  junior.     The  reports  of  visitors  to 
our  isle  afford  sometimes  a  sauce  piquunte 
to  the  miscellanies,  one  of  which  commu- 
nicated to  me  the  novel  hints  that  English 
physicians  always  wear  black,   and  some- 
times swords  i  that  all  the  Opposition  eat 
boiled  beef;  and  that  a  Tory  dinner  table 
is  distinguished  by  little  rolls,  while  the 
Whigs  show  their  sturdiness  by  uncouth 
hunches"  of  bread ! !      You  see  one;, may 
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gain  some  new  lights  on  one's  own  country 
by  visiting  others. 

The  main  respect  in  which  the  German 
journals  are  farf  very  far,  behind  ours  is  the 
want  of  ihat  active,  practical  tone  of  rema^rk 
and  discu3sion  on  all  subjects  which  comes 
home  to  every  one's  intellects^  and  keeps 
opinion  Mid  enquiry  alive.     This  can,  in 
fact,  only  be  the  result  of  that  highly  ad^- 
vanced  state  of  information  which  it  ex*- 
tends  and  keeps  up.     The  German  jour- 
nals detail  facts  and  hieap  together  matter : 
but  these  are  the  rough  mat^ials  of  the 
workshop,  which  want  moulding  by   the 
tools  of  intellect  to  purposes  of  practical 
entertainment  or  utility.  ^   Stated  drily  and 
.ccddly,  as  in  the  German  journals,'  they  fill 
the  head  with  confused  details,  rather  than 
sound  conclusions.     A   worthy   Baron  of 
my  acquaintance  generally  spends  the  whole 
morning  in  possessing  himself  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Casino,  till  he  becomes  a  heavy 
book  of  reference  in  newspaper  lore :  but, 
like  many  other  books  of  reference,  rarely 
musters  two  clear  opinions  on  any  subject. 
Any  thing  in  the  shaipe  of  the  Edinburgh 
or  Quarterly  Review,  the  Time«,  or  even 
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William  Cobbettf  would  have  cleared  away 
a  few  of  these  mists. 

German  Farm  of  announcing  a  Death. 

« I  hereby,  as  in  duty  bouijdi  taake  known 
to  all  my  friends  and  relations,  that  it  has 
pleased  the  Providence  of  God,  on  the 
SOth  c^  the  last  month  of  August, .  at  £>ur 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  call  to  himself, 
in  a  joyful  eternity,  by  means  of  a  for-many^ 
years-enduring  pmnful  disorder  of  the  lungs, 

my  dear  wife  Sophia,  born « — ,  from 

— ,  in  the  Rhingau,  in  the  46di  year 

of  her  age,  the  sole  surviving  matrimonial 
daughter  of  the  at -that*  time -ElectCNral- 
Mayentzian  -  Bailiff 's-  clerk,     Mr. 
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(jleceased.  She  died  in  my  absence,  (as  I, 
for  restoration  of  my  own  health,  weak- 
'ened  by  various  untoward  circumstances, 
and  long-continued  sittings  at  the  business 
of  my  calling,  was  staying  with  my  old 
fiU:her  at  Bensheim,  to  use  the  not-&r'- 
from-thefiG8-removed  baths  <rf  Aueii)ad[i, 
which  this  mournful  tvetxt  only  permkted 
me  to  use  a  phort  time,)  in  the  arms  of  my 
<9ist^,  provided  with  all  holy  sacraments, 
with  the  greatest  firmness  and  xesignatitm 
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to  the  will  of  God,  and  sooner  and  quicker 
than  our  excellent  physician  or  herself  con- 
jectured. I  lost  in  her  a  faithful  wife ;  my 
five  chiefly  uneducated  children  a  tender 
mother.  I  recommend  the  deceased  to  the 
prayers  of  my  dear  friends  and  relations  j 
myself,  with  my  children,  to  the  lasting 
fritodship  and  good  wishes  of  the  sam^. 
Convinced  of  their  participation  in  the 
above?  I  decline  all  condolence,  which 
could  not  diminish  my  just  suffering,  but 
only  augment  it. 

"  Friedr. , 

*'  Grand  Ducal  Baden  Exchequer  Chancery 
Clerk." 
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Wk  departed  early  in  the  morning  for 
Aix-lar-Chapelle  —  myself,  the  bulky  mer- 
chant of  Frankfort,  a  French  merchant  from 
Lyons,  and  a  young  German,  whom  I  had 
before  met  at  Stutgard,  squeezed  into  a 
stout  caliche,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  hardy 
troop  horses,  arid  driven  by  an  old  soldier 
of  Napoleon,  who  had  taken  up  the  trade 
of  voiturier*  The  fellow  had  been  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and,  in  the  course  of 
much  bragging  of  his  exploits,  encouraged 
by  his  mercantile  compatriot,  took  out  his 
watch,  assuring  me,  with  a  triumphant  air, 
"  Voila  c^est  un  Anglais.^^  The  watch  was 
certainly  an  English  one,  but  whether  he 
had  taken  it  from  the  pocket  of  an  English- 
man on  the  field,  as  he  asserted,  is  perhaps 
doubtful.  The  Lyonnese  merchant,  a 
shrewd  conceited  Frenchman,  with  the 
substantial  air  of  a  man  of  opulence,  gene- 
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tally  monopoHsied  the  conversation,  of 
which  I  had  the  principal  benefit,  the  Grer- 
mans  speaking  little  French,  and  the 
Frenchman  of  course  knowing  none  but 
his  own  language.  His  range  of  loquacity 
was  confined  to  the  only  two  subjects  on 
which  he  had  two  ideas — France  and  him- 
self. In  half  an  hour  we  were  apprised 
that  his  firm  was  known  all  over  the  world; 
that  his  country-house  and  vineyards  were 
the  admiration  of  the  departments  his  wife 
a  "  superbe  femme^^  and  the  Mayor  his 
"  meilleur  amV^  As  to  France,  "  Ah  voila 
ce  qv!  on  appelle  un  beau  pays.  Qu^est  ce 
que  V0U8  rCy  trouvez  pas  ?  Vous  ave^  la . 
du  ble,  V0U8  avez  des  fruitSy  vous  avez  des 
vignobles  ^^  enfin --^  vous  avez  tout^  And 
turning  to  me,  with  triumphant  satis- 
faction, "  Vou^  nCavez  pas  de  vignes  en  An^ 
gleterre?  And  then,  with  a  commiserating 
shrug  at  our  deficiency,  "  Ah  non  it  vHy  a 
pas  de  pays  comme  la  France.^^  Every 
thing  in  France  prospered.  The  King*s 
speech  had  told  them  they  were  rich ;  and 
the  allied  troops  were  sure  to  be  removed 
in  the  spring.  All  that  was  French,  or 
connected  with  France,  was  to  be  held  sa« 
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ipred.  If  a  word ,  was  drapp^  in  difiqpamg^ 
ment  of  Buonaparte  — "  Ah  maii  it  f^mt 
eonvenir  que  c^einit  un  grand  homme;^ vox 
|f  the  imbecility  of  the  Bourbons  was  hieted 
at-r-^^  Mais  cependant  its  sant  de  boh$ 
gens.^^  As  for  Paris,  and  the  Palais 
Rpyal,  "  Le  paradis  mr  la  fetre^-  wm 
the  eternal  climax  with  which  he  wound 
^p  all  his  extacies,  "  //  n\y  a  qu^un.  Palais 
Royal  dans  h  monde^^  he  exclaimed^  with 
a  rapture  that  never  dreamt  how  great .  a 
potnpliment  he  was  paying  the  world. 
The^//65  de  Jme  were  so  handsome  and  so 
p^odest  —  "  e/fe«  sont  Jmtement  comme  des 
fenmtes  honn$tes.  Ah  il  rHy  a  que  les  Fran^ 
mis  qui  aiment  lesfemfnes.  A  Paris  on  se 
marie  rarem^t  —  c'est  vrai  —  ce  n^est  pas  la 
mode  — Ah  les  Francais  sont  le  seul  peuple 
gallant — toutes  les  femmes  aiment  les  Fran^ 
fais.^^  In  thi3  strain  of  voluble  e^tism 
Ipie  continued  to  amuse  us  the  whole  jour-^ 
©ey,  not  le^s  by  his  vivacity  and  happy  va- 
nity, than  by  his  displays  of  profound  ign6-> 
I^MQice  on  every  subject  not  French,  or  even 
Parisian.;      , 

-:  Spmetipieis^  tjie  old  gentlemwi  g^^viB  us 
some,  aflausing  particulars  of  the  siege  of 


Ljp^on'^f  in  the  defeiice  of*  which  he  hdd 
taken  a;  part,  and  had  narrowly  escaped 
the  gurUotine.  fie  was  at  Lyons  when  the 
Duke  of  Tatentum  and  Monsieur  repaired 
there  *  to  ^tempt  to  stop  Buonaparte's  pro- 
gtesn  from  Elba  to  Paris*  He  saw  the  troops 
drawn  up  in  the  Grande  Place^  and  reviewed 
by  the  Duke  and  Monsieur.  Hie  men  had 
had  three  francs  each  given  them  j  and  it 
Was  hoped  the  exhortations  of  the  Marshal 
would  excite  universal  devotion  to  the  cause. 
His  Royal  Highness  and  the  Duke  rode 
through  the  ranks  again  and  again,  and 
the  Marshal,  after  repeated  addresses,  and 
exhausting  every  topic  calculated  to  rallj^ 
Joy alty^  called  to  the  men  to  give  a  token  of 
their  attachment  by  saluting  the  Prince  with 
Vive  le  Roi.  Scarcely  three  voices  broke 
the  dismal  silence.  The  Marshal  turned 
away  in  despair,  the  tears  streaming  from 
his  eyes  —  and  the  Count  d' Artois  and  b€i 
lihortly  afterwards  left"  Lyons.  The  g^y 
Frenchman*  assured  me  that  he,  and  almoirt 
all  present,  were  moved  to  tears  by  this 
cruel  scene.  — ^  A  Colonel  of  cavalry  on  half 
pay,  a  friend  of  our  conviranito's,  resided 
near  Lyons,  with  l»s  wife,  to  ^hom  he  wasr 
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much  attach^.  On  hearing  of  Napoleon's 
approach,  he  let  fall  so(n6  hints  of  an  inten- 
tion of  joining  him,  on  which  his  wife  indig- 
nantly broke  forth — "  A  ton  age^  ntonami^^^^ 
et  tu  ne  carmois  pas  le  chemin  d^honnenr?, 
pease  y  Inen.  Si  tu  le  quittesj  tu  ne  me 
verras  plus  de  ta  we/'  The  Colonel,  perj- 
suaded  by  his  wife,  fully  resolved  to  steve 
his  King,  and  left  her  with  a  vow  never  tq 
forget  her  injunctions :  but,  on  arriving  at 
Lyons,  the  cries  of  Vive  rEmpereur\  and 
the  sight  of  the  tricojor  cockade,  were  tick) 
much  for  his  firmness;  and  neither  his 
spouse,  his  vow,  nor  his  honbur  had  in-^ 
fluence  enough  to  prevent  his  fibcking  with 
his  comrades  to  the  standaiti  of  his  old 
leader;  This  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
that  invariable  resignation  to  momentary 
impulses  which  forms  the  consistent  incon- 
sistency of  the  French  character.  Military 
glory,  that  vainest  and  most  delusive  of 
feelings,  appears  to  be  the  only  one  to 
which  they  have  ever  been  true. 
,  The  diverting  j4vacity  and  grace  of  the 
Frenchman,  contrasted  with  the  looby  stu- 
pidity of  the  German  merchant,  w|io,  in 
\)ad  Frendi^  was  opening  a  negotiation  for^ 


dealings  in  silk  with  the  firm  at  Lyomsr 
aided  by  a  card  ia  French  and  German, 
professing  to  transact  all  brokerage  aujwt^ 
prix,  made  up  for  the  want  of  interest  in 
the  country  we  passed.  My  Stutgard .  ac- 
quaintance, a  simple  German  youth,  neyer 
took  his  eyes  off  the  eternally  narrating 
Frenchman ;  and  when  he  occasionally^ 
caught  the  force  of  an  exclamation  or  a 
description,  testified  his  admiration  by. a 
burst  of  horse-laughtCT.  .  . 

We  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  the  little 
town  of  Bergheim,  at  an  inn,  to  which  th6 
handsome  sign  of  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington^, 
g»ve  a  certain  interest.  While  we  were 
drinking  chocolate,  the  Frenchman,  aware  of 
the  notoriously  good  odour  in  which  his 
nation  is  held  by  the  majority  of  the  King, 
of  Prussia's  new  subjects,  was  dissembling  his 
country,  and  persuading  the  jovial  landlord 
that  there  were  no  people  under  the  sun  to 
be  compared  to  ~  the  Prussians.  ^^  Je  sah. 
bien  —  vous  rCcAmez  pas  les  Fran  fats  -r-:  vous 
avez  raiwn- — ce  sont  des  meckans  -r-  vous  eH^ 
tons  pour  les  Frussiens  dans  ce  patfs  ci"^ 
n^est  cepasf!  The  landlord  was  startled,^ 
and  stared  at  a  predilection  of  which  he 
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ws^  80  ieonscrbusly  innocent  bemg  thus 
fbrscied  on  hitn,  and,  in  spite  of  all  his  did- 
t^bsition  to  adopt  whatever  feelings  were 
ftiost  agreeable  to  his  guests^  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow,  on  being  a  little  more  press-* 
ed,  that  his  own  feelings,  and  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bergheim  and 
thfe  vicinity  were  as  much  the  reverse  a9 
possible  of  those  imputed  to  him.  The 
Frenchman  chuckled  it  the  success  of  his 
irony,  and  winked  at  me,  whispering  ^^  Vqus 
"doyez  comme  les  Frangmk  soni  ^iwe*." 
-  The  bias  in  favour  of  the  French,  which 
a  traveller  who  observes '  any  thing  of  the 
inhabitants,  cannot  fail  to  detect  in  every 
conversation  at  a  table  d'hote  in  these  pro- 
vinces, is  in  a  great  degree  attributed  to  the 
decline  of  the  manufactures^  which  fqrm  one 
main  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  Buo- 
Aaparte's  system  of  exclusion  had  fostered 
these  to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity ;  and 
now  the  complaints  of  the  fait  poUtiqian  9t 
Bonn  of  their  ruin^'are  loud  throughout  the 
eountry,  and  continually  find  vent  in  thft 
journals  of  the  Netherlands.     The  prodw5-» 

tlohs  of  Aix4a-Chapellef,  Vervie^s,  Mounts 
joie,   Cologne,  &c.  formerly  ispHead  over 
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bU  Germany  and  Russia*— the  draperieSi of 
Crefeld  were  seen  in  the  Haram  of  Con^ 
stantinople^  and  were  especially  patronised 
by  Frederic  of  Prussia.    They  are  now  quite 
unable  to  compete  with  the  manufactures  of 
Birmingham,  Wakefield,  and  Manchester^ 
which  inundate  the  country.  ;  Numberless 
manufactories  consequently  stand  stiU^'and 
large  bodies  of  populatioi)  are  out  df  em« 
ploy.     During  the  G>ntinental  system5.  the 
country  boasted  no  less  than  twentyr seven 
of  Buonaparte's  notable   chemical  manu-»> 
factories  for  niaking  beet-root  a  substitute 
for  sugar  —  a  trade,  which  in   spite  of  its 
serviceableness  in  keeping  up  the  luxuries 
of  compotes  and  coffee,  when  they  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  annihilated  is^ 
as  you  may  suppose,  little  able  to  maintain 
itself  against  the  influx  of  colonial  pror 
duce. 

The  presence  of  the  Prussian  troops,  who 
are  stationed  in  every  town,  by  no  means 
conciliates  the  good  will  of  the  people.  Here» 
as  elsewhere,  they  are  complained  of  ju 
haughty,  vain,  and  tyrannical.  At  Cologne 
they  are  very  unpopular.  The  officers  dft^oi 
behave  imperiously  - — a  little  while  ago  jA 
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'x>iie  dared  tojspfeak  a  word  of  Frenchin  their 
hearing. -fr- The  reinoval  of  almost  .all  the 
xoLtiveeinploi/h  in  the  provinces, and  the  sul>- 
stitution  of  Pnissians,  also  causes  discon- 
'tent —r  although  with  some  few  exceptions* 
liie  French  laws: and iysterns  which  had  so 
importantly  improved  on  the  German  ones, 
are^^  left  by ^  the  government  n  early  as  they 
were^found  -^  a  policy  also  wisely  adopted 
in   the  Bavarian    and  Hessian    provinces 
wliich  comprise  the  remainder  of  the  re- 
conquests  of:  Germany  from  the  French 
tempire.     But  as  yet  ev^ry  thing  in  these 
provinces    appears  on  a  provisional   and 
temporary  footing  —  it  is  to  be  hoped vdie 
discontents  >  are  so  too.  — r.^All  are  look- 
ing with  exspectation  to  the  sort  of  diet 
which  the  Prince  Chancellor  Hardenberg 
•is  shortly  to  hold  at  Coblenitz,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organising  the  constitution  of  this 
large  and  valuable'  limb  of  the.  gigantic 
Prussian  •  empire  ^—  a  possession  whidh^  be- 
sides being  incomparably  richer  than  any 
thing  that  the  King  of  Prui^sia .  possesses 
a^sewhere,  gives  him  a  footing  in  the  heart 
of )  Europe  and  a  frontier  on  France.     His 
Silesian  provinces  penetrate^  Into  the  heart 
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of  Austria;  and  with  the  exception  of  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  inter vianing  leagues  which 
are  all  that  separate  Rhenish  and  West- 
phalian    Prussia  from    Old  firandenhurg, 
the    kingdom    of   Prussia   now    connects 
France  with  Russia!     This  excessive  ag- 
grandisement is  thought  favourable  to  the 
balance  of  power — but  if  any  but  graduated 
diplomatists  may  presume  to  form  an  opi- 
nion on  that  vast  subject,  surely  the  political 
equilibrium  is  equally  injured  by  Brobdig- 
nags  and  Lilliputs.  The  King  of  Prussia,  by 
side  of  his  royal  neighbours,  the  sovereigns 
of   Lippe-WaJdeck,  Hesse-Homburg,  &c. 
looks  like  the  Irish  Giant  in  company  with 
Lady  Morgan — but  there  are  symmetry  and 
rational   proportion  in  neither  —  and  the 
Continent  is  as  likely  to  suffer  from  being 
overrun  by  two  or    three    immoderately 
sized  sovereigns,   as   from   the  miserable 
stagnation  of   intellect    and  frittering  of 
character    in    the   principalities   of   three 
leagues  by  two. 

We  stopped  to  dine  at  «Fuliers,  a  little 
town  whose  ample  ditches  and  fortifications, 
announce  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of 
the  Prussian  provinces.   It  is  garrisoned  by 
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iibQut  3000  Prussian  troops^  who  were  at 
parade  bis  we  passed. 

-  We  arrived  late  at  AixJa^Chapelle -«• 
r The  road  from  Juliers  runs  through  a  fine 
corn  country,  well  wooded,  and  pictur 
resquely  fertile. 
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Aix-la-Chafell£  stands  in  a  fertile  bowl^ 
surrounded  by  bold  hills,  on  descending 
from  which,  either  on  the  road  from 
Liege  or  from  Juliers,  the  slated  roofs  and 
minarets  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville^  and  the  gro- 
tesque dome  of  the  cathedral,  give  to  the 
old  Imperial  City  an  air  of  imposing  dig- 
nity. On  entering  it  you  find  it,  however, 
far  from  a  handsome  town,  according  to  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  phrase — nor  is 
the  interest  of  antiquity  united  with  any  of 
that  architectural  curiosity,  which  give  the 
great  cities  of  the  Netherlands  so  striking 
a  character.  The  city,  which  is  by  no 
m6ana  large,  is  as  usual  surrounded  by  ft 
thick  rampart,  now  half  in  decay,  with 
small  Roman  towers  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances. Below  the  ramparts  are  agreeable 
shrubbmes  and  gardens,  chiefly  the  work 
of  the  EWch,  id  which  f.  J  favoorite 
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promenades  to  the  company  of  the  Bathing- 
IPlace. 

Our  visit  in  the  summer,  when  the 
place  was  overflowing  with  company,  gave 
us  some  idea  of  the  mode  of  life  of 
the  diversified  groupes  who  were  drinking 
deeper  of  its  waters  and  amusements  than 
ourselves :  both  of  which  have  no  small  re- 
seiublance  to  thosie.ofsimilar  scenes  in  Eng- 
land. ;  Gaiety  has,  however,  a  more  de- 
cided character ;  pleasure  is  niore  the 
avowed  business  o£  every  body ;  .and  if 
mnui  may  be  the  motive  of  as  many  visits  to 
this  place,  as  to  similar  ones  in  Great  Britain^ 
the  remedy  here  appears  more  successful ; 
for  you  can  rarely  read  in  a  single  counte*- 
nance,  as  you  so  often  may  in  the  libraries 
of  Brighton  or  Cheltenham,  the  inveterate 
disease  of  which  persons  come  to  be  cured. 
The  system  of  the  day  commences  with  a 
bath,  taken  early,  for  about  half  an  hbur.^ 
After  breakfast  follow  excursions '  in  the 
envirops,  the  walks  in  the  gardens,  visits 
to  the: cofe^  and  billiard-rooms,  and,  above 
all,  the  pleasiures  of  the  Redoubt,  or  Grand 
Saloon,  which  occupy  the  gay  world  till 
dinner,  at  two  or  three,     lliis  last-men- 
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tioned  place  of  rendezvous   is   the  great 
centre  of  attraction  ;  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  much  more  gaiety,  more  avowed 
vice,  and  the  absence  of  all  pretence  at  rur- 
tional  resources,  acts  the  part  of  the  library 
at  an   English  watering-'place.     The  Re^  - 
doubt  is  a  large  handsome  building, .  the 
ground  floor  open   with   a  colonnade  in 
front,  appropriated  to  print,  toy-shops,  &c. 
A  wide  stair-case   conducts   to  the   first- 
fl(K>r,  where,  after  depositing  your  hat  arid 
stick  with  the  gens  d/armes  at  the  door,  you 
enter     thie    Grand    Salooh  —  a     splendid 
room,    with   a  carved  cieling,   and  lined 
with  mirrors.      On  one  side  a  crowd  of 
motley,   but  well-dressed  and  gay-looking 
persons,  (I!  regret  to  say,  of  both  sexes,) 
are  pressing  over  each  other's  heads,  round 
two  large  banks  of  Rouge  et  Noir.      An 
anxious   silence   reigns,    only   interrupted 
by  the  rattling  of  the  roulette,  the  clink  of 
the  Napoleons  aiid  francs,  and  the  titters 
and  jokes  of  the  few  whcise  speculations  ate 
a  matter  of  mere  frolic.     The  play  is  fre- 
quently very  high,  but '  the  bank  does  not 
refuse  to  sweep  in  a  sol  itary  franc     Prettyi' 
interesting  women  were  putting  down  their 
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Napoleons,  aiid  seeing  them  swept  awi^,  dr 
drawing  them  in  doubled^  with  a  sang^frmd 
whieh  showed  they  were  no  novices  in 
their  employment. 

«A  Russian  officer  of  my  acquaintance 
was  subject,  like  many  of  his  country, 
men  whom  I  have  known,  to  ^  the  infatua^ 
tion  of  play  in  a  most  ridiculous  excess 
His  distrust  of  himself,  under  the  aasail* 
ments  which  he  anticipated  at  a.  place 
like  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  induced  him 
to  take  the  prudent  precaution  of  paying 
in  advance  at  his  hotel  for  his  board  and 
lodging,  and  at  the  bathing-house  for  his 
baths,  for  the  time  he  intended  to  stay. 
The  remaining  contents  of  his  purse  he 
thought  fairly  his  own;  and  he  went  <ii^ 
course  to  the  table  all  the  gayer  for 
the  sort  of  licence  he  had  taken  of  his 
conscience.  On  fortune  showing  him  Ji 
few  favours,  he  came  to  me,  in  high  spirit 
with  a  purse  full  of  Napoleons,  and  a  reso* 
lute  determinations,  to  keep  them  by  venw 
turing  no  more:  but  a  gamester  can  no 
more  be  stationary  than  th^  tide  of  a  river^ 
and  in  the  evening  he  was  ptit  out  of  suspense 
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by  having  not  a  Napoleoa  left,  andnothis^ 
to  console  hims^f  but  congratulation^  on 
his  foresight,  and  the  excellent  supper 
Ivhich  was  the  fruit  of  it. 

Between  foUr  and  five  o'clock,  groupes 
of  the  beau  monde  repair  to  the  Louisberg 
7-:  a  bold  sandy  hill,  rising  abruptly  just 
above  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  the  view 
from  which  overlooks  the  city  and  the 
rich  valley  beneath,  and  stretches  over  the 
neighbouring  hills  and  fertile  pastures,  to 
a  range  of  even  mountains  which  bound 
the  hoi^izon  towards  Germany.  The 
scelne  of  attraction  on  the  mountain  is  a 
large  tavern,  with  a  splendid  saloon,  com- 
manding a  noble  prospect*;  Music>  dancing, 
smoking,  tea-drinking,  walks  in  the  gaa^- 
d^s,  &c.,  occupy  the  various  descriptions 
of  guests ;  and  the  scene  has  few.  features 
of  diflference  from  our  cotkney  rendezvous 
near  town,  except  the  characters  of  the 
piarties,  who»  instead .  of  being  worthy  cits^ 
with  fat  spouses,  are  often  a  gay  assem- 
blage of  Counts,  Barons,  &c.  &c.  of  various 
nations  and  qualities. 

During  the  tontinuanoe  of  the  seMon 
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there  is  generally  a  company  of  German 
players  at  Aix-la^Chapelle,  and  the  com^ 
pany  hastily  return  from  the  Louiisberg  to 
the  theatre.  The-  building  is  small;  and 
by  no  means  handsome.  An  opera  was 
given  the  night  I  was  there,  the  music  of 
which  waa  agreeable,  but  the  actors  by  no 
means  extraordinary. 

The  Cathedral  of  Aix  is  interesting  fot 
its  history,  and  its  rude  specimens  of  earl}' 
Saxon  architecture :  but  has  neither  beauty 
nor  grandeur  to  recommend  it  The  quaint 
old  dome,  which  comprehends  the  whole 
edifice,  except  the  light  Gothic  choir  of  a 
later  date,  is  a  venerable  relic  of  the  old 
minster  with  which  Charlemagne  adorned 
his  native  city.  It  was  consecrated  by 
Pope  Leo  III.  in  804,  with  a  ceremony 
worthy  of  its  splendour.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
were  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity ;  but 
unluckily  two  were  missing,  and  there  is 
no  knowing  what  might  have  resulted  if 
two  reverend  prelates  of  Tongres,  long 
ago  dead  and  buried  at  Maestricht,  had  not 
been  so  kind  as  to  walk  out  of  their  groves 
and  supply  the  vacant  seats  at  the  cere- 
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many*  >  Some  of  the  vari^ated  marble  piU^ 
lara  which  adorned  the  old  edifice  are  now 
returned  from  their  temporary  visit  to  Fa^- 
ris,  and  are  shown  with  the  curiositieis  6f 
the  church.  Under  the  centre  of  the; 
dome  repose  the  ashes  of  the  great  Charles, 
with  the  simple  but  impressive  inscriptioii 
on  the  pavement  ■ —  Carolo  Magno.  Imme- 
diately above  hangs  an  immense  circular 
sort  of  chandelier  in  the  sh^e  of  a  crown, 
composed  of  silver  and  brass  -^  a  present 
to  the  church  from  Frederic  the  Great, 
called  Charlemagne  s  crown. 

The  absence  of  the  sacristan  and  his  key 
deprived  us  of  the.  gratification  of  sidmrir- 
ing  the.  choice  assortment  of  relics ;  among 
which  are  the  soi^disans  neck  and  arifi^' 
bones  of  Charlemagne,  his  hunting4i6rn 
and  a  golden  cross  which  he  is  said  t6 
have  worn.  The  religious  treasures  which 
we  thurmissed  inspecting,  app«at  to  tax 
the  '  credulity  of  good  Catholics  with  even 
more  than  usual  severity.  Our  guidie!  lit  the? 
Cathedral  assured  us,  that  if  we  cotild  but^ 
wait  an  hour  we  should  have  the^  felicity 
of  seeing  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin,  a  bit 
of  the  cord '  that  served  to  bind  our  Sa-' 
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viour,  a  fragment  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  ar 
morsd  of  the  manna  of  the  desert.  The 
possQs^iolti  of  these  treasured)  which  are 
]^ceserved  in  a  costly  case,  and  exposed 
periodically  to  the  wondering  multitude^ 
fbrmedy  made  Aix-la-Ghapelle  the  favour- 
ijbe  resort  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. An  old  chronicle  relates  that  in 
1490  above  140,000  visited  the  relics  in 
one  day ;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  the  cere- 
mony, the  donation-box  was  found  to  con-< 
t^ain  80,000  florins.  The  miserable  mor-^' 
bid-looking  wretdies  scattered  about  before 
images  and  altars  on  their  knee3  in  every 
conaer  of  the  churdi,  seemed  to  remind 
one  that  the  Catholics  of  the  nineteenth^ 
century  were  not  so  mudi  advanced  be^ 
yond  those  of  the  fifteenth  as,  for  the  sake 
of  humanity,  one  might  wish.  Some  were 
kneeling,  with  extended  arins,  before  a 
saint,  or  a  little  figure  of  the  Virgin,  di^ 
zened  out  in  flowers  and  lace,  with  an  air^ 
of  vacant  ignorance  and  misery^  p^^riiapa 
feeling  an  undefined  consolation  in  tbeil^ 
Uind  devotions.  Others  were  mecfaa^' 
aieally  gabbling  over  thek  Ave  M(ma$y 
tricing  around  thein  dOi  the  while ;  uid  se^ 
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Yerfi}  ^wretched  obgects  left  their  prayers 
tQ  crowd  round  us  with  the  importunities 
Qf  hunger  and  misery^  Each  .  ragged 
supplicant  has  his  favourite  altar  or  imager 
which  he  rarely  varies^  and  where  you 
are  sure  of  finding  him  on  his  knees^ 
with  his  massrbook  in  his  hand,  half  an 
hour  .before  mass,  sahU^  and  vespers,  and 
sometimes  almost  throughout  the  diay. 
The  more  conscientious,  or  those  who  wish 
to  do  jQieither  too  much  nor  too  little,  are 
seen  counting  their  Ave  Marias  and  JSene- 
dmtes  by  their  rosary^      : 

The  poor  wretches  who  pass  their  exists 
^oe  in  the  aisks,  many  for  want  of  any 
oth^;  home,  seem  to  find  their  only,  onn^ 
fitrt  in  the  treasures  and  magnificence  of 
t;he.chuirch.  They  take  as  much  pride  in 
describing  or  pointing  them  out  to  you^ .  m 
i^  tUey  were  their  own  property  .^^nd  will 
relate  the  sufferings  and  pillagings  which 
th^ir.  cathedral  rhas  undergone,  with  aa 
lively  a  iregret  as  if  they  had  deprived  them 
of  9P  m^iy  personal  comfi>rts»  If  you  talk 
to.  them,  they  are  ignorant  and  confiding  to 
th^  last  diE^ee.  They  never  attempt  to 
givejou  any  other  account  of  thieir  faith^in 
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this  or  that  miracle  or  relic  than  that  they 
were  brought  up  in  it  —  that  their  father 
believed  before  them,  and  that  is  enough 
for  them. . 

This  is  the  sort  of  scene  which  Cathojr 
lie  churches  generally  present ;  and  thougb 
this  assemblage  of  slavish  superstiticm  and 
b^^ary  is  ill-assorted  with  the  pomp  of  the 
ceremonies  and  die  grandeur  of  the  l»iild- 
ings,  it  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  heightens 
the  strong  indefinable  and  mixed  ini- 
pression  which  a  Catholic  Church  nevefr 
fails  to  make  on  a  stranger.  The  contiFast 
of  sublimity  and  wretchedness,  of  potnp 
and  meanness,  is  very  striking;  Without 
the  slightest  feeling  of  intdtelwice  tai  these 
multitudes,  they  pres^it  to  oiEie  the  touch- 
ing spectacle  of  so  many  victima  of  error, 
deluded  by  the  gaudy  ceremonies  of  a 
spiritless  wofdiip.  AU  that  is  poetical, 
solemn,  and  impressive  in  religious  ritei^ 
seems  here  abused  to  th^  purpose  of  ri- 
veting' the  chains  of  ignoittnce,  and  gild- 
ing  >  folly  and  darkness  with-  the'  bri^test 
illusrons.  The  pealings  of  the  organ, 
fvtbe  voices  of  the  dioir,  tlie  trium|dis  of 
the  arts, .  appear  not  so  much  employed  tO; 
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:€levate  the  devotions  of  beinss  capfd3le-of 
feeUng  them,  as  to  prod^Jnt  ..we 
in  the  multitude,  and .  to  clothe  a  .dehi-» 
sive  faree  with  imposing  stage  effect.  :   . . 

The  Priests,  of  the  Catholic  churches,  in 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  with  whom 
I  have  formed  acquaintence,  I  have  in  ge- 
neral found  heavy,  besotted,  beings;. who 
drudge  on  in  their  calling,  selfish,  grum- 
\  bling,  and  without  a  spark  of .  intellectual 
,\  life  bey oi^  alow  cunning,  if  that  can  be 
^  called  so.  One  of  the  number,,  whose  abode 
I  will  not  mention,  was  a  lively  exception 
to  the  animal  stupidity  of  this  character; 
He  lived  in  a  little  ^  shabby  house^  leaning 
against  the  buttresses  of  the  cathedraL ,  To 
see  the. Reverend  n\im  at:  the  altar,  his  de- 
mure face  suited'  tQ  his :  canonicals,  and  gor^ 
iDg  through  ^  solemp  pantomime  with  a 
pompous  gravity,  you  would  have  thought 
him  the  very  samtof  orOiodoxyT-but  in 
his  parlour  we  found  him  the  gayest  of 
wags,  the  most .  Imc  of  theologians,  and 
one  of  the  mo^t  entert^ing  and  .easy 
fellows  we  ever  met  with.  The  ^$Tch 
le^,  of  his.  eye  seemed  to  confesa  hiln 
too   knowing    for    his    blind    vocation  — 
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and  that  a  joke,  or  a  prelty  girl,  trere-  £t» 
miich  in  estimation  with  him  as  a  father 
or  a  tenet  He  ordered  out  a  bottle  of  his 
best  ale,  which  was  served  up  by  a  very 
pretty  housekeeper  —  and  when  a  Germati 
friend  joked  him  on  his  interesting  com- 
panion, he  put  on  a  half-sly,  half-sanctified 
look,  turning  indifferently  to  another  sub^ 
ject,  as  if  his  reputiEitioti  on  i^uch  a  matter 
was  not  the  precise  point  on  which  he 
was  moi^t  desirous  of  standing  clear  with> 
us.  His  conversation  was  interlarded  witll 
scraps  of  Monkish  Latin,  sometimes  mys^ 
tical,  sometimes  borderipg  oh  indecorum 
—and  when  our  English  pronunciation  of 
the  vowels  was  spoken  of  as  being  different 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  ac^ 
counted  for  it  with  a  chuckling  smile -^ 
<^  Ah,  that  was  only  a  trick  of  the  ReformCTS 
—-before  their  time  you  pronounced  them 
like  other  people,  but  they  wished  to  keep 
the  common  people  in  the  dark,  and  so  they 
altered  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  that  they 
might  not  understand  their  own  language!^* 
I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  wollhy 
Catholic's  satisfaction,  with  his  whimsieal 
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theory)  so  strictly  borrowed  from  the  tactics 
of  his  own  church. 

Our  Reverend  guide  left  us  to  prepare 
for  the  salut — but  anxious  that  we  should 
have  a  good  view  of  the  little  image  of  Ovof 
Saviour,  used  at  the  service,  which  he  as-^ 
sured  us  was  solid  gold,  he  placed  us  in  » 
comer  of  the  choir  opposite  the  altar,  pro* 
mising  when  he  held  it  up  to  the  congrega- 
ti(Hi,  to  hold  it  before  us  long  enough  to  en- 
sure a  full  inspection.  When  he  marched 
solemnly  up  to  the  altar,  with  the  two  other 
Priests,  he  turned  his  eye  to  the  appointed 
rendezvous  and  recognised  us  with  a  fa^ 
miliar  nod  and  wink.  His  occupation 
in  his  sacred  office  did  not  make  him 
forget  his  promise;  and  when  the  organ 
was  sounding,  the  bells  ringing,  the  incense 
fuming,  and  the  priest  held  up  the  image 
to  the  gating  multitude,  with  an  air  of  fer* 
vent  piety,  he  turned  it  round  to  us^and  held 
it  for  some  seconds,  eyeing  us  with  a  look 
that  meant  to  ask  what  we  thought  of  it. 
The  image  was  small  and  what  such  imaget 
usually  are,  except  that  it  was  of  solid  gold 
-^  but  the  manner  in  which  the  priest  thus^ 
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mixed  up  his  office  of  eicelroni  wHh  his  hoi j?^ 
functions  struck  us  as  very  curious.  While 
th^  admiring  crowds  thought  him  rapt  in 
the  solemnity  of  his  office^  he  was  mak- 
ing)  an  arrangement  for  the  gratification 
of-  a  traveller's  curiosity  with  the  hope 
of  r  increiising  his  fee  a  few  francs  by  his 
ze«kL  Lest  we  might  not  be  at  home  in; 
the  etiquette  of  accompanying  our  dour- 
ceurs  with  the  phrase  "  potir  le$[  pauvres^^^:. 
which  the  delicacy  of  a  Catholic  Priest 
€»nnot  resist,  our  shrewd  friend  gave  us 
some  very  explicit  hints  —  "  Pour  moi  tout 
ceque  je^  fak  c^est  pour  les  pauvres, — vom 
savez  bienr-^il  faut  obsolummt  soignerles 

^^pauvres — nous  eh  [-  avons  tavU.^^  The^e 
hints  were  not  lost  upon  us;  and  when  we 
pressed  a  few  francs  into  his  hand  we  did 
not  omit  the  talismanic  words  which ;  en^ 
abljed  him  to  jreceive  our  money  with  as 
Uhje wbarrassed  a  dignity  as  if  he  had  liter^ 
ally  intended  every  sou,  pour  les  pauvres.  : 
,,,  The  lofty  Hotel  de  ViUe,  with  its  antique 
^inarets,  and  its  roof  studded  with  dimi^u* 

.  jtiye  window?,  crpwns^  with  a  venerable 
dignity^  the  Grande  Place  of  the  town  ^^ 
a  bustling  square^  adorned  by  an  immense 
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bronze  basin  and  fountain  in  the  centre^ 
surmounted  by  an  antique  bronsre  statue  of 
Charlemagne/  fully  accoutred.     Two  large 
black  eagles  flap  their  metal  wings  on  pe- 
destal by  side  of  the  fountain/   The  Mo- 
narch and  the  eagles  turn  their  heads  to- 
wards the  Hotel   de   Ville  —  the  ancient 
Palace  iii  which  Charles  was  bom.     The 
statue    was    honoured    by     the     French 
with    a   visit  to  Plaris,    among  the  other 
works  of  art.     The  modem  Prussian  eagl^ 
now  figures  over  the  dpor  of  the  Hotei^  an- 
nouncing the  Police  and  Municipal  OflSces 
of  the  Prussian  Regency,  and  perking  his 
upstart  head  in  the  face  of  the  venerable 
birds  who  have  reigned  for  centuries.     We 
entered  the  hotel  by  a  spacious  hall,  with 
vaulted  roofs,  and  grotesquely  carved  and 
painted  walls.    A  wide  stair-case  conducted 
us  to  the  Grand  Saloon,  where  the  memo- 
rable Congress  was  held  which  concluded 
the  peace  of    Aix-la-Chapelle,    in    1748. 
An  immense  well-executed  picture  repr^ 
sents  the  whole  corps  diplomatique^   with 
their  secretaries  in   full  costume,  at.- the 
deliberative  table,  to  the  number  of  about 
thirty.   Le  Chevalier  Robinsons  meaning  Sir 
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Thomas  RobiniM>n,  land  LiOrd  Saridwi^b, 
were  pointed  out  to  us  as  our  plenipotcto^ 
tiaries;  and  Maria  Theresa's  famous  mi-- 
nister^  the  Prince  of  Kaunitz^  as  that  of 
Austria.  Hhe  separate  portraits  of  the  dif^ 
ferent  ambassadors  also  adorn  the  room : 
but  tibat  of  the  French  ambassador  is  sinw 
gularly  enough  absent,  Louis  XV.  having, 
as  it  is  said,  absolutely  declined  to  furnish  it, 
in  consequence  of  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
^pepjfce*  The  arms  of  the  different  king- 
dom* are  represented  on  a  small  shield 
attached  to  the  costume  of  each  ambassa- 
dor: but  t\\e  fleur  de  /«>,  the  emblem 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  which  is  common  to 
the  arms  of  England,  France,  Spain ^  and 
other  Sovereigns,  has  been  invariably 
erased,  with  great  care,  by  the  revolutionary 
French,  and  a  black  daub  left  in  its  place  ^^-^ 
a  curious  instance  of  the  trifles  to  which 
political  animosity  oflen  attaches  import* 
anG€f.  Handsome  portraits  of  Maria 
:^^heresa,  and  her  husband  Francis,  and 
IToseph  IL,  also  hang  on  the  walls,  once 
their  own,  but  now  dirty  and  neglected-^ 
while  a  glittering  full  length  representation 
of  His  Prussian  Majesty^  protected  by  a  greeh 
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silk  Gurtain^  occupies  one  end  of  the  sdbon 
in  all  the  blooming  dignity  of  a  Sovereign 
in  possession. 

As  is  naturally  often  the  case  ita  towns 
on  frontiers,  or  which  have  been  subject  to 
changes  of  masters,  the  people  of  Aix-la^ 
Chapelle  speak  many  languages,  and  none 
well.  At  Cologne  they  speak  simply  a 
coarse  vulgar  German,  which  degenerates 
in  approaching  the  flats  of  Holland :  but  at 
Achen^  bad  German,  bad  French,  some 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  (bad  or  good  I  know 
not,)  and  a  mixture  of  the  Walloon  dialect, 
of  which  yoii  hear  more  at  Liege,  con- 
spire  to  form  a  Babel  of  harmonious  di^ 
versity.  If  you  ask  a  question  in  Fr^ch, 
thQ  person  you  address  probably  only 
speaks  German.  If  you  address  the  next 
in  German,  he  perhaps  answers  in  French. 
German  is,  upon  the  whole,  however,  the 
language  which  you  are  most  sure  of  find- 
ing useful;  and  if  its  re-Germanised  con- 
dition is  permanent,  a  few  years  will  pro- 
bably make  Aix-la-Chapelle  completely 
Achen;  and  the  next  generation  may 
know  as  little  of  French  as  some  of  the 
luniors  of  the  present  do  of  German*    in 
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aiMsh  a  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  htSs^wd 
wise  administration  may  have  gained  .fiir 
the  Prussian  government  a  popularity  which 
it  as  yet  wants. 

These  hasty  epistolary  communicaticMis 
are  now  probably  to  your  great  relief  brought 
to  a  close.  The  scenes  of  the  Netherlands 
are  familiar  to  you  —  and  from  necessity  I 
ran  .  through  them  too  rapidly,  even  for  a 
description  equally  saperficial  with  the  pre- 
ceding sketches.  Waterloo  has  been  exhaust- 
ed,«ttnd  though  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
I  visited  it,  I  am  unwilling  to  add  one  to 
the  number  of  the  prose-men  and  verse-men 
who  have  done  their  best  to  render  the 
noblest  of  subjects  common-place —  And  as 
for  the  cathedrals,  the  antique  cities,  the 
galleries^  thQ  fertile  flats,  and  the  gay  jovial 
inhabitants  of  Belgium;  circumstaoces 
rather  than  &ee  choice  have  compelled  me' 
to  postpone  them  to  the  sands,,  the, cei^ 
monies,  and  the  heavy  gcK^d-fuiillPtir.  of 
Germany,  beyond  the  Rhine.  W 

THE  END. 
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